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Compriſeq under the following heads: 


Hi, deſcent, alliances, and firſt if His management towards 4 
i advances to popularity ; with a parliament, che army, and: © 

v:ew of the motives to the civil 4 the parties he had to dea! 
4 w-r, and the ſentiments of mr. |] with, " ell he aſſumed 2 
EY Locke and a Bririſh parliament |} - reign —_ 

Fg concerning reſiſtance. A view of * civil government,” EEE, 
Hi militacy exploits, and wonder- | from his difiolving the eng par- 
4 ful ſacceis in the civil wars, du -] liament to his death. e "i 1 
e ring rt e life of kiag Charles I. His behaviour towards freien 

His mi'itary actions aſter that princes and Rates z. his zeal fore 

king's death, during his govern- the honour cf-Engiand, the pro- 
A ment in Ireland, | teſtant religion, and the Hber-- 4 1 
nis war againſt the .Scets under ies of mankind; 

kin: Charles II. till he totally) A ſummary of his charater, and; 2 

routed them at Wagcefter.. . |] of that of king Cha s þ, 

A view of his conduct towards with a- para hel between them 

. king Chu rles I. with a vindica - in ſuch Poets as will n 

e many n 1 of it. 5 N 3 
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12 . gh the ullowing 8 Shes 2 —_ 
no attachment to any garty, - i 
| Connell eee .4 
men, almoſt in the ſame breath ; or. ſpoken of in the words of 
the noble hiflorian, as a great wicked man. - This made bim in- 
quifitive into the life of ſo extraordinary a perſon ; that be | 
might know what. vas that ſeries of conduct which could maks 1 
him deſerve ſo fingular a character. = 
As this inguiry ye anded fome application, be began to think © 
it 2 be made more generally uſeful than Juſt to atis hime 
ſelf, and a few private friends, to whom be might commit- 
| nicate the refult of te. This determined bim to try the judgment 
| of the public, in order to know how far what he ſhould Abt 
| eruth wvould take place; and whether a charafter ſo much de 
| claimed againſt, might, at the diflance of almoſt an hundred 
years, be ſuffered to fland the teft of a fair examination. 
. | To accompliſs this, be found it requiſite 1 to give the matter, 
a new form, very different from any it had hitherto appeared 
in: that by throwing together fats of a fimilar nature, the | 
picture might be wie ds in all / poffible. lights, with the be grant | 
advantage 
| The oft ft chapter Showers the origin of the an war, which 
gave thofe great talents an opportunity to exert themſeboes. 
Ve were then to conſider Cromwell in his riſe to authority, 
and his exerciſe of it when in full poſſeſſion. In his riſe be 
appears under two different characters, as a ſoldier, and a poli- 
' [tician. His actions under the firft fill up three remarkable 
periods, each of them terminated ꝙ a triumphant returm to his 
ſeat in parliament ; ⁊ubich aue have. therefore divided into ſo _ 
many chapters. As a politician he had to deal with the king, 
the parliament, the army, and the predominant parties : bis - 
[awiour to all theſe is examined in. two chapters, vbich make [ 
| 12 fifth and the fixth. | 
The adminiſtration at home, and influence abroad, are the | 
[txvo grand criteria. of any government. We baue Survey'd 
| CromwelP's under both titles, and given a diflin## chapter s 
cacks The ninth and laft contains ſome a on his cha- 
A 2 -M acker, 5 
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» | | 
raFer, with a parallel, which, howtwtr ungrateful it may 
Sound to ſome, can be ſupported from biſtory. Other remarks 
will be found in the body of the work, all written with an 
_boneft freedom, and not intended to give offence. + ou 
It ſeenti manifeft from the avhole, . that CromwelPs cha- 
racter, however it bat been miſrepre/ented,. is more capable 
'of a indication, than that 92 .anoft other 8 invaders 57 roy- 
.alty, cube are new ranked among . the herces of antient and 
modern fory.. Such a; chain of events contributed to his ad- 
. varcement, that with. ſuch great abilities, and ſo much ambi- 
tion, it ewvas hardly poſſible for bim ta be leſs than he was. 
Even Ceſar, aubem he the moſt. nearly repreſented, had not ſo 
Jair à way open to the. ſupreme. poxver,... as Cromwell had 
- when he aſſumed it. But thoſe very cauſes which give him 
Jome right to à vindication, remowe him intirely out 4 the 
_ reach of imitation. . Nothing but. ſuch à criſis as that wuberein 
he did it (which has never yet had a parallel in hiftory) could 
either ſupport or juftify ſuch an attempt in any other. 
As the ſucceſs of the firſt impreſſion of this work was much 
greater than the author expected, he thought it his duty to give 
che ſecond, which he is told has been loug wanted, ſome con- 
- federable additions, and other neceſſary improvements, eſpecial- 
in the. article of authorities for what te had advanced. = 
This Be has done thro” the whole, ſometimes in the body of the 
'avork, and at other times in notes; but chiefly in the appendix 
now intirely. added. Notwithſtanding that the book, by theſe of 
means, became more than twice as large as before, he thought | 
it beſt to keep the old title of © Short critical review,” that it 


. might mot ſeem to be à new work; and becauſe a much larger i 
volume might have. been \writ upon à ſubjet that affords ſuch © 
an abundance f matter.. All he has farther to ſay, is, that © 
the proſe panegyric at the end of the whole contains only part of Ret 
that printed in Latin; and in ſome places, where the ſpirit of G 
the original appears, is very little altered fi em the. tranſlatien 2 
—A . m ĩͤ wy Cos 3 | 
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A SHORT CrxriTICAL ; 


REVIE w 


or THE 


POLITICAL LIFE 
OLIFER CROMWWELL, 


1 — 


CHAP, I. Op 
Refleions on party prejudices. Effect of them with 
regard to the. parties concerned i in the troubles of 
king Charles. .CRomwBE L's. deſcent, alliances, 
and firft advances to popularity; with a view of 
the motives to the civil war, and the ſentiments 
of mr. Locke and a * n n 
1 h 
j DJ — Reflec- 
pf y com an * tions on 
par 2 reputation, to the pre- 
the 7 — contracted bj Levi a comet, in judices of 
its approach to the ſun. When a parties. 


people have been ſo unhappy as to 
it is V long before they recover their 


natural temper. ' We cannot with cer- 
tainty, ben of the merits 4 os bf the 
perſons engaged in it, from the repreſentations of 
authdrs, who write while that fervour continues, q 
by which themſelves ** been n affected. 


2 


2 


0 


lende it is, that the characters of men who att in 


= fpecially by writers of 


of paſſion on both, make it a taſk impoſſible, at 
leaſt too difficult for human nature in general, to 


for the liberties of their fellow / citizens, have been 
branded with publick infamy, and ſuffered as re- 


crowned them with immortal honour? How —_ 
enemies of publick liberty, wha had nothing 1 

view but the gratification of their own ambition, 
and no pretence to ſuperiority but from their 
wealth and influence, have been complimented by 


A Critical Review of the © | 


a high capacity, are ſeldom impartially drawn til 
a — ur their . wag of action is over, e: 

eir own country. Former 
concurrence and preſent approbation on the one 
hand; contracted prejudice and inveterate enmity 


on the other; opinion, intereſt, and the remains 


enter ſincerely on the matter in queſtion. Affection 
riſes into reverence, reſentment dwindles into con- 
tempt, and hiſtories of the times immediately paſt 
are uſually either panegyrick or ſatire. The com- 


mon people receive the impreſſions, made by the 


party which ſucceeds in power, and even reaſon 
and experience are found too weak, till after ma- 
o 3 things appear in their genuine 

From theſe conſiderations, which have the ex- 
perience of all ages to ſupport them, we may ac- 


count for the different pictures that are left us, of 


men who acted on the ſame principles, and with 


the ſame views: nay more, we may learn, why 
the villain in deſign, who has proſpered, has been 
called the father of his country, and the unproſperous 


hero and patriot neglected or d. How many 
brave virtuous perſons, who boldly contended 


bels and traitors, only þecauſe they have not ſuc- 


ceeded in attempts, which would otherwiſe hae 


thoſe very people, whoſe rights they had invaded 
and Lat 14 with pompous titles and extrava- 
gant conceſſions ; which have afterwards, by their 
3 been made the foundation of ai. other 


42 ſort 


Had 1E F 


nr XV * Et 


4 1 


my 


a? 


OB ASGSST 


wo 


Desi Co. 


fort of Him; that bf Gpine x | 
hereditary, 1 indefeaſihle right ? is true, futt 


ages generally do juſtice to particular merit, where 


the traces of it are by any mean? preſerved. '* Hut 


when it has been Aalen le for whole centuries 
together, to Infult the a frets of any great per- 


| aterials, 
a picture worthy the Original. It is therefore ne- 


ceſſary, = ref as poſſible” in 
preſerving uch Vigeanibite of publick Characters, 
while they can be known, ab may enable poſterity | 
to imitate the Whole features, when truth ſhall 


venture to eat, ; We and Ne are Wo 


more. i n 


A * ; . 10 i 


E The kepclitibne th Pagtand, between We Effects of 
years 1640 and 1660, which, indeed, can hard. theſe pre- 
þ be parallelled in n bave been the ſource judices in 


of nts virulent parti 9 circam- the 


parti- 
ſtance 1 in our wo ro 7 cular in- 
we are ſe ſenſible of theſe" Gene, t at the ſtance of 


diſtance of fourſcore yea. We nee not won! our own 
der, 5 the leading men on the 


in rea lity perſons N e e x Virtie, were 
ep as a ſet ca | 


plind enthuſiaſts, by the parti | 
II. after that prince was relibtedtto A e aig 
which he thou Th his natural inheritance, but 
which he had Io ong been deprived" of by the br 
vailing party. And, as the notions of divine 
right, and abſolüte unlimited power, were äfter⸗ 
wards carried to à great height” Farne His and his 
brother's reign, by the court and the corrupt 

of the clergy, it is not ſtrange, that the friends of 
liberty ſhould' fall into contempt, and be ſtigma- 
tized as ſo many enemies to government; rey | 
the miſchiefs G a Civil war, which x weak 
miſguided king had been led into by his ambitious 


— ſhoald be cy 785 thoſe. tr nes 


ide the" troubles. 


A —_— "OR ofthe 


«hich alone could preſerve a between the 
ſovereign and his people. And while the accuſa- 
Eee way 1m eneral, it was not likely that 
Particular characters ſhould eſcape. Thoſe, eſpe- 
cially, who had been any way concerned in the ad- 
miniſtration of affairs during the king's exile, were 
to be ſtript of every humane virtue, and made to 
appear worſe than canibals. Their 1 tem 


juſtice, moderation, Neg. N to be re- 


perance, j 
2 only 25 hypocriſy and àffectation. OL1- 
VER 1 to be ſure, _ ſtand foremoſt 


3 It was not enou h to call him 
tyrant, traitor 3 but even thoſe very per- 
yon qualities, Ries which enabled him to aſſume and 


ſupport the firſt character in the age, were to be ren- 


dered ridiculous and contemptible, as wellas odious: 


A very odd method of procedure this ! to. perſuade 
us that a man, without the ca er 
common juſtice of Peace, ſhould be not only too 
| hard for the whole ro 33 but even for his 

own maſters, and DO a 


Heads with whom he * 
man without principle, a. whoſe fe 
FF SES 
. 66 0 ons, 57 

more 9 circumſpect 1 in the adminiftration 0 


12 than any ſovereign who had gone before 


* ſhould ſeek out capable and ye 4 A* 5 
all employments, more eſpecially oſe 

| — as to give a general ſatisfaction- Yet all 
this, however, we have been taught to believe? 
Cromwell, it ſeems, was poſſeſſed of no real yir- 
tues, either civil or military; yet acted more like 


a perſon poſſeſſed of them all, than almoſt any o- | 


ther we canmeet with in our antient chronicles. 
But facts are very ſtubborn things, and it is in 


vain to reſiſt their evidence. The nioſt Arn 


3 on * 1 fide, have 5 uch ac- 
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”— ht no diſhonour to the 1 nation. At 
this favourable conjuncture, therefore, when. tliere 
are not wanting thoſe. who wiſh our publick. con- 
duct, in parti cle ee to a certain haugh- 
„tho contemptible people, were W from 
at of this great nag ſhall venture to 2 eau to- 


ether ſuch of bin life, and - 
5 a won eee 
principles of our 


under proper heads, as 2 ſhew 
was, and remove, * | 
writers on the 1 that The 

of calumny w ch he bas hr ome. The 


— 


. 
— 
W » 


5. 4.5 His aſrum 
1779 he 11 2 


tary monar ay 1 
received, ie reaſon a 


be without foundation. 
diſquiſitions of the 8 e 


a. a as on the _ 
therefore, in the 2 5 of 3D 1 
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A Critical Review of the 


perior: or inferior to bis fellow citizens, but on ſuch 
conditions as they are ſuppoſed to have reciprocal 
ly  conſentet to. It is only to prevent the eonfus 


on that riches, intereſt, or ambition might Us: 
ate, among; perſons e zually' qualified; that the 10. 
vereignty has been ſettled in particular families. | 
b in regard onhy to conveniency;” that the ſucceſt 
fon ſhould remain uninterrupted, as long as it can 
be err with St SO the ſpore, | 
2 is 15 infrin e with, fu 
md ry ation 1s Ne. the people are free, 
= either chuſe a new form of government; 
put their old into other hands. Where this Has 
ered indeed, the choice, for very manifeſt 
oh ons, has uſually fallen on ſome one of the 
greateſt fortune a figure. But this "cannot be 
attributed to any Satt he in the Ns rar | 
leſs we ſuppoſe LaNwity" to be the neceſſary c 
ſequence of riches and intereſt ; which would 7 
duce more confufion than any other ſyſtem is 
has yet been advanced. In a word, the natural. 
and moral qualifications of the perſon, where the 
election is entirely free, are the moſt probable re- 
commendations to the community, whoſe conſent 
alone can conſtitute a law ful authority. If I can 
prove therefore, that Cromwell had more of theſe 
| tions than any other man of his age, and 
as much of this cad 6s was conſiſtent with 
E der F 1 ſhall do an act of — 


3 WE * man, what 
9 ag de- ſome have ignorantly — was very well de- 
de and ſcended ?. Th eng ne of his hig was 


education. not 
| * He fays th of ngen in 1585 ro ths, 
12, 1 684. T Was Aa 

1 Fe, e not 2 "confiderable 
© height od in aber. T have been 8 


* 


2 


. « to diſcharge 


I 3 WE EET Se Srm wth ee mer tne nn 


Lian 


Life of OLIVER (CnomweLt.. 
not Cromwell, but Williams. Morgan Williams, 
ſon and heir of Williams, married the ſiſter of the 


famous Lord Cromwell, who was made Earl of E- 


ſex by king Henry VIII: By her he had a fon 
named Richard, 


who was knighted by king Henry 
and tookithe name of his uncle Cromwell, tho” 
he the arms of Williams. He married Fran- 


ces, daughter and coheir of fir Thomas Murſyn 


and upon the diſſolution of the monaſteries, ob- 


tained all the lands that belonged to them in Hun- 
tingdonſhire, which amounted to a prodigious va- 


lue. This fir Richard Cromwell, at a ſolemn tri- 
umph held at Weſtminſter, anno 1540, before king 


Henry VIII. and which was proclaimed in France, 


Spain, Scotland, and Flanders, overthrew two of 
the combatants, mr. Palmer and mr. Cuſpey. He 
had a ſon, nar) KO prac was knighted by queen 
Elizabeth in the-faxth year of her reign. This fir 


Henry married Joan, daughter heir of fir _ 


Ralph Warren, and refided chiefly at Hinching- 
brook, where had been a houſe of nuns. He is 


ſaid to have been a worthy gentleman, that lived 
in high eſteem both at _—_ and in his country. 


B4 The 


*« Jed to ſeveral employments 1 the. ation. and 


10 to ſerve in 8 and I did endeavour 

duties of an honeſt man in thoſe 
« ſervices.” Mr. Milton calls his houſe noble 
“and illuſtrious; and ſays, the name was for- 
“0 merly famous in the nation, when well govern - 


„ed by kings; but more famous for orthodox 


« religion, either firſt reſtored or eſtabliſhed 


among us. He is well born, ſays another 


author, and of a noble and ancient extract.“ 
Unparalleled Monarch, page 69. Father Or- 
leans, in his hiſtory of the revolutions of England, 
expreſſes himſelf thus, Cromwell was well e- 


„% nough born, not to. be contem z. and et 


Y 
not ſo well as to be ſuſpected. of aſpiring to ſo- 


| 66 vereignty. n | 7 
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The father of our protector, Robert Cromwell eſq; 


was ſecond ſon of ſir Henry. There were five 
more : fir Oliver was the eldeſt, who had a vaſt 
eſtate, and after whom his nephew Oliver ſeems to 


be named: the others were Henry, Ri Phi- 


lip, and Ralph. We read of fir Oliver, that at 
his houſe at Hinchingbrook, on the acceſſion of 
king James I. he made the moſt noble entertain- 
ment that ever had been made by a private ſubject, 


in honour of his ſovereign. - 


But mr. Robert Cromwell's eſtate was much in- 
ferior to his brother s. He had not above three 
hundred pounds a year, when his wife, daughter 
of ſir Richard Steward, brought him a ſon that 
was to have at his command the perſons and for- 
tunes of three wealthy nations. It was on the 
2 5th of April, 1599, that this prodigy was given 
to the world, at the town of Huntingdon, where - 
his father then inhabited. The accounts we have 


of his youth are 1 and unſatisfactory; for 
he never diſtinguiſhed himſelf till he was called up- 


on to do it in a publick capacity. We only learn, 


that his father took care of his education, ſending 


him, when grown up, to Sidney-college in Cam- 
bridge, where he diſcovered more inclination to 
an active than a 3 life: though there are 
proofs ſufficient, that his advances in learning were 
not deſpicable, fince they made him maſter of a 
genteel ſtile. It was owing, perhaps, to his 

for action, that we read of his running into ſome 
exceſſes, when he retired from Cambridge after his 
father's death; which occaſioned his mother to en- 


ter him at Lincoln's-Inn. The ſtudy of the law, 


however, did not long agree with him; and hav- 
ing five hundred pounds a year left him by his ma- 


ternal uncle, ſir Richard Steward, over and above 
what he inherited from his father, he fixed entire- . - 


ly in the country, growing as remarkably ſober and 
religious, as he pa back before vicious and extra- 
vagant. For ſome time after his reformation be 
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a bur at laſt fell : 


3 


| The grace of th people were at this 
43 So 1 pol the encroach- 
ments of the court —— , on almoſt every 
branch of civil and 2 Cromwell's 
agement on the puritan ſide; at his firſt coming 
into the houſe of commons, made him a warm 
ſtickler for the country intereſt. He was one of 
the committee of religion in Charles's —— 
parliament; and made himſelf taken notice 
this occaſion by the people, as -a perſon w. 4. 
fected to the legal conſtitution of his country. But 
what made him 1 ular, was his o 
tion to an undertakin in 
was concerned, for the fens in Lincoln- 
ſhire and the Iſle 285 this Ar. by . 
ing the town's of Cambridge, e got to 
edel one of their burgeſſes, to ſerve in the par- 


liament of 1 640, aſterwards called. the long par- 
liament. 


— 


and forward ſer of the publick grievances. 
The whole ne indeed, ow. earneſtly bent on 
| Proſecuting the affair; and work enough they had 

on their hands. And as Cromwell's conduct here- 
in was no ways different from that of the repre- 
ſentative in general#-I ſhall here, in order to his 
juſtification, give a charaQer of that aſſembly, as 
drawn by an author who. wrote at the r — of 
one of the royal family. I ſhall alſo, chi 
the ſame writer, inſert a general view of 2 ſtate 
of the nation at that time, and of the cauſes of the 
unhappy breach that followed. 


"NY" e 


> Wellwood's e 


He riſes 


to popula- 


rity, and 
how. 


"the king himſelf 


In this parliament he ſhewed himſelf a zealous 


5. 6. No age over produced greater men than Character 
thoſe who fat in that F they had ſuffici- of the long 


parlia- 
ment. 


8 — 


\ 


10 


ſtruction. At their 


% „% „„ „„ 
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ent abilities and inclinations to render the king and 
their country happy, if England had pOLHEens FAT 
a chain of concurring accidents, ripened for 
ſitting down, X ſcene of grie- 
vances, under which, we had. lon 
laid open, pen, and, all tpicks made uſe of 20 pain 
them out in the livelieſt colours. The many = 
elties and illegal practices of the 1 
high commiſiion-. courts, that had — poo. 
ples minds from the hierarchy, were now 
on, to throw down thoſe two arbitary tribunals ; 


and with them, ſome time after, the biſhops out of 


the houſe of peers, and at length epiſcopacy itſelf 
out of the JEN, It was not a few of either 


houſe, but indeed all the great patriots, that con- 


curred at firſt to make an enquiry into the grievances 
of this reign... Sir Edward Hide, afterwards ear 
of Clarendon, and lord chancellor of England; the 

lord To Sag ; the lord Falkland; the lord Capel ; 


mr. Grimitone, who was choſen afterwards ſpeaker 
of the houſe of commons that brought in king 
' Charles the ſecond, and was maſter of the rolls 


mr. Hollis, afterwards lord Hollis; and in gene- 
ral, moſt of thoſe who took the king's part in the 


a ſacceeding war, were the mer. that appeared with 


the greateſt zeal for the redreſs of grievances, and 
made the ſpeeches upon thoſe ſubjects. 
The intentions of thoſe gentlemen were certainly 
noble and juſt, and tended to. the equal ad 


of king and people: but the fate of England urg: 


ed on its ruin 1 by ſtep, till an open rupture be- 
tween the king e eee made the gap too 


. wide ever to be eupa 


Sir Thomas Wh fog earl of Stafford. and 


dr. Lau d, archbiſhop of Canterbury, had too great . 


a ſhare in the miniſtry, to eſcape being cenſured ; 


and they were the firſt that felt the effects of a po- 
Pular hatred. Theſe two gentlemen, and James 
duke of Hamilton, firſt adviſed king Charles to 


call this parliament ; and all three fel by it, * 
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notat the ſame time. n 4 
neceflity of the times, did every thing to : 


. the parliament: he paſſed the bill for 


the earl of Strafford, tho' with reluctancy, as be- 
lieving he deſerved not ſuch hard meaſure: he 
took away monopolies, that had been a- diſcou· 
ragement to trade: he "expreſſed himſelf to their 
contentment in the matters of loan, ſhip-money, 
tonage and poundage, and other unwarrantable 


methods that had been uſed in raiſing money z and. 
5 — a ſettled reſolution to comply with them, in 


ry thing that might tend to the oaks ele and 
of t the ſubject. As in the parliament he 
had paſſed the petition of right, ſo in the 
ning of this, he had 7 for trienni- 
al parliaments, and for abotfking the ſtar-chamber 
and high-commiſſion courts, which had been great 
grievances ; and with chearfulneſs paſſed that act 
which ſeem'd inconſiſtent with his AG prero- 
gative, That that parliament, ſhould not be dif- 


| ſolved but by act of parliament; nor prorogued i: 


adjourned but by their own conſent.” 
The king having, upon theſe conceſſions, recerv 


ed —— both houſes, — na cf 


lauſes of his people, — a journey to Scotland 
fn Auguſt, 1641, to ſettle matters there, that re- 


quired his preſence ; that N having juſt be- 


fore been at war with Eng on account of the 


_ grievances there introduced. He left the parka- 


ment fitting, which they continued to do for ſome 
time, and then adjourned themſelves to October 
following. At the king's going away, affairs had 
been already ſettled betwixt the two: kingdoms by 
an act of pacitication,- and both armies ordered to 
be diſbanded, dae Scan ct ee aan that 
3 


F. 7. But while the king is tn Golan the New 
Iriſh rehellion broke out, which became a new grievances 
bone of contention between him and the parka- and the 

ments commons 


% 


1 * 
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roceed- ments of both nations. He ſeemingly took mea- 


4 ſures in Scotland about * that rebellion, 
on. and is ſaid to have made back to England to 
concert with the parliament concerning it. He did 
not act, however, with ſo much vigour, as to con- 
vince every one of his fincerity in the affair: and 
| i appeared dn the queen, who very mach go 
7 majeſty, kept up a correſpondence 
with lord Antrim, one of the chief agents in that 
bloodſhed. Nevertheleſs the king was received in | 
London, at his return, with all of 
affection. The lord mayor and aldermen, the no- 
bility, gentry, and train'd-bands, met him with- 
out the city, and conducted him in great ſtate, a- 
mid the acclamations of the people, the city com- 
| 6: the ſtreets on each ſide, to Guild- 
where he was royally feaſted, and after din- 
ner conducted with the ſame pomp to Whitehall. 
hy * What man, ſays dr. Wellwood, that had ſeen 
a prince thus received into his city, could 
« have imagined that within leſs then ſeven weeks 
he ſhould be obliged to leave it upon the account 
of tumults, never to ſee it again, but as a 
ſoner brought thither to die u —.— a ſcaffold ? yet 
this was king Charles's hard ; 

The houſe of commons had begun, ſome few 
days before his return, to fall intd heats about 
innovations in religion; the rebellion in Ireland; 
Plots ſaid to be laid in Scotland; the diſabling of 
the clergy to exerciſe 7 jariſdiction; and 
excluding the biſhops from votes in parliament: 
all which matters, together with ſome ; | 
were ſpread about of ſome deſigns a 
lament, led the houſe into that remarkab vg 
tion and remonſtrance of the ſtate of the nation, 

in which they repeated all the miſmanagements i in 

the government ſince the king's coming to the 

| W and ——— all mica) As A . 
Counſellors, a malignant party t the 

The billetting of ſoldiers contrary to law, the d 


— 
we 


anſwer to them at their deliv 


8 2 J ũ òõ ̃ o. he ot A i De ee 


day having been appointed for retaki | 
conſideration, upon its not being called for till late, remon- 


BEG RESP . 7 E K. 


- 
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ſolution and ſuſpenſion of parliaments; the ſevere 
impriſonment of ſeveral members, the raiſing of 
money by.unparhamentary ways, violent proſecu- 
tions for non-payment, arbitrary £8 


| in 
che courts of law, the late behaviour and doc- 


trines of the high-flown clergy, continuance of 
thoſe abuſes fince the late conceſſions, were ſome 


of the topicks inſiſted on. This remonſtrance met 
with great oppoſition in the houſe, the debate 


laſting from * three o'clock in the afterncon till 


ten o'clock next morning, when it paſſed by a 
ſmall majority. It was preſented to his maj 
the eighth day after his return from Scotland.” Th 


petition and remonſtrance, with the king's 


ery, and the declara- 


tion which he publiſhed at large afterwards to the 


ſame purpoſe, contain the matters of almoſt all 
thoſe fatal differences, that came, within a 


ſhort time after they were drawn up, to be decid 


ed by the ſword. But they being very long, and 
to be met with in moſt hiſtories of that time, I 
ſhall not ſwell this volume with them. | 


5. 8. Cromwell was a great promoter of this Crom- 


1 \ 
'P, 


remonſtrance ; and we have this remarkable paſ- well's zeal 


ſage concerning him, while it was in agi 
it into 


i A for 


the matter was put off till next morning. Crom ſtrance. 


well, hereupon, aſked the lord Falkland, why he 


was for deferring it, ſince that day would have put 
an end to the buſineſs. His lordſhip : X 

There will not be time enough; for ſure it will 
take up ſome debate.” To which the other re- 


ee. A very ſorry one: concluding it would 


e oppoſed by very few. But the day after it was 


over, 


Mm This is Wellwood's account: others ſay, from 
nine one morning till three the next, which ſeems 
molt probable by what follows. | 
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= ever, when upon ſo hard a firuggle it it paſſed oni 
= by a majority of nine, lord Falkland aſked mr. 
Cromwell if there had been a debate. Yes, 
ſaid he, and 1 will take your — 
Then whiſpering in the lord Falkland's ear, he 
added, If the remonſtrance had not paſſed, F 
would have fold all I had the next morning, and 
have never ſeen England more; and I know ma- 
gap mano redo EY 
Some years before this, indeed, on- account of 
the ſevere proceedings of — yp gre 
the puritans, — had formed a deſign, to- 
gether with ſeveral other gentlemen of fortune and | 
—— 9 to the American plantations: which 
I were very near putting in execution, 
heing enhy prevented by a 2 and order 
of council, when they were actually embarked, in 
order to tranſport themſelves. .'This ſhews, that 
Cromwell, at that time, as well as the other. Ma 
excellent perſons before mentioned, acted entirely 
from a principle of a conſcience in his oppoſition a- 
geainſt the court, which, without diſpute, had been 
-- guilty of numberleſs oppreſſions: and by theſe 
—_ his reputation increaſed, both in the houſe 
7 and wthomty; 2s a Brady" and woalows Pancer. - - | 


oath Sie | + Thingewae now going-falt on en 
ſtep of the . the confidence betwixt the king and par- 
| king's liament: and yet there were not wanting en- 
that began deavours, on both ſides, to accommodate-matters 


by ſoft -and healing methods, when the 's 

| * coming to the houſe of commons in = to 
demand x6 hve of _ ang) oe whom n | 
The es mr. John Hampden was one of 

that number. + Wellwood.. | 


4 Theſe five n were, mr. Pym, mr. 


Hampden, mr. Hollis, afterwards lord Hollis, fir. 


B g KLs 7171 


J a. a Oe Eg 


— 
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treaſon, put all: into a 


eater warmth than erer. This was 
fac ſtep king Charles could have made at this 
juncture : and the indiſeretion of ſome that attend- 
ed the king to the lobby of the hauſe, was inſiſt. 
ed upon as an argument that the king was 'reſolv- 
ed to uſe violence upon the parliament. Theſe five 


members had hardly time to make their eſcape, juſt 7 


when the king was entering; and upon his going 


away, the houſe adjourn d in à flame for ſome 


days, ordering a committee to ſit at Guildhall in 


the mean 2 eee . 


man. 


ation. was e all our 
following miſeries. It was believed, that if the 


King] had found the five members in Abet, and 


and „ every — ——— 


to Whitehall in the rudeſt manner: ſo that his ma- 


jeſty, thinking himſelf not ſafe n retired: — 


his family to Hampton: court. 

The leaving his — chis manner, 
there were ſcarce any hopes of a thorough reconci- 
liation. But when, after a great man) removes 
from place to place, his majeſſy came to ſet up his 


ſtandard eee and 
ny 


Anker Heſlerig, and mr. Strode : lord Kimbol- 


crimes. 


ton was alſo wee wes his "ME of 1 lame : 


ordered the day before to be inpeached- of hen 
combuſtion, and gave occa- | 
ſion to the houſe to aſſert their privil es with a 


18 


6 


Locke 
concern- 
ing reſi- 


ſtance. 


caſe, and may be urged 


compaſs that 


1 
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bloody. war, which, i is reaſonable to belcre, was 
nr 


8. 10. I ſhall not 3 n 
elke sg pier ac Which 
Cromwell was y concerned, as help to ſet 
his character in a clear 
thus much concerning the motives and 
2 a ſew reflections of che great 
* Locke, in defence of ſubjects. arms 
againl their -princ 7 0.09 ep repel per 
determination, how regard the ent 
in vindication of Crom- 
_ and the other members of this famous par. 
ent. 
„ Whereſoever law ends, fays this excellent 
reaſoner, tyranny begins, if the law be tranſgreſ- 


ſed to another's harm. And whoever in authori- - 


ty exceeds the power 


him by law, and makes 
uſe of the force he 


under his command, to 


upon 

lows not, ceaſes in that to be a magiſtrate 3 and 
acting without authority, eng oder 
other man, who invades the right 

is acknow — 6 
that hath authority- to ſeize m 
ſtreet, may be op 1 * . if 
he endeavours to into my houſe to execute 
a writ, that 1 know be has ſuch 
a warrant, and fuch a legab authority, as will im- 


ſhould 


molt inferior magiſtrate, I would gladly be inform- 
ed. Is it reaſonable that the eldeſt brother, be- 
cauſe he has the greateſt of his father's eſtate; 
ſhould thereby — a right to take away any of 
his younger brother's portions? or, that a rich 
2 who N a whole country, thould from , 
thence 


= 


. Tn his ſecond eflay 1 government, 2 xvii, 24 


licht. But having ſaid 


the ſubject which the law al- 


er him to arreſt me aboard. And why this 
not hold in the higheſt, as well as in the 


* 4 


, wm n=. 


S 


Oo 


- thence have a right to ſeize, when he 
gh of his 2 
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arden and cottage 
Feng rightfully yo — an vs 
teſt part of the 
2 wg Sy tore an excuſe, 


much leſs a reaſon, for rapine —— which g 
the endamaging another without authority is, that 


the bounds 
t, than in a petty officer, no more j 
PD  Ling chan a potdhiyy: Dub he ſo much the 
worſe in him, in that he has more truſt put in 


it is 98 ee of it: for the 
authority 


him, has already a much greater ſhare than the 
reſt of his brethren, and is ſup 15 from the ad- 


vantage of his education, employment, and coun- 
ſellors, to be more knowing 1 in i the meaſure of right 


or wrong.“ 


A place, eee ebe r, 


rical notion of reſiſtance with reverence, and with 


out retribution or puniſhment, he'ſays, . 'How to | 


reſiſt force without — again, or how to ſtrike 


with reverence, will 


ſpectful poſture, without a ſword in his hand, to 
abate the confidence and force of the aſſailant, 


will quickly be at an end of his reſiſtance, and will 
find ſuch a defence only to draw on himſelf the - 

worſe uſage. — He therefore who may reſiſt, muſt + + 
be allowed to ſtrike : and then let any one join a 


nock on the head, or a cut on the face, with as 
at can reconcile blows and reverence, may, for 


1 cudgelling, where- ever he can meet with it. — 

is true an inferior, generally ſpeaking, cannot 

aſt a ff y waged But to reſiſt force with force be- 

ag the of war, that levels the parties, _ 
| 8 


Chap. xix. 


is no more a right in a 


need ſome" ſkill to make intel 
ligible. He that gre» an aſſault only with 
| a ſtick to receive the blows, or in any more re- 


uch reverence and reſpect as he thinks fit. He 
uught I know, deſerve for his pains a civil reſpect- 


15 


riority over him, and he has a right, when he pre- 
vails, to puniſh the offender, both for the breach 


Senſe of a 


futurepar- 


ſubject. 
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2 all former relations of reverence, reſpect, and 


periority: and then the odds that remains is, that 
—— oppoſes the unjuſt aggreſſor, has this ſupe- 


of the peace, and all the events that followed up- 
on it. 

A little farther he proceeds thus : « Here, "tis 
like, the common queſtion will be made, Who ſhall 
— — vr gpek de Meeder and 


$. 11. 5 
that of any private man, to vindicate the proceed- 
lament on ings of the long rlament. That very conven» 
the ſame tion which in king Charles II. tho' ready 


to run mad wi levels would not fuffer any re- 
flection 1 of their brethren, except 
only in the article of deſtroying the king. | 
* Mr. William Lenthal, who had been ſpeaker 
eee pt; parliament, and was « member of the 
one, happened to expreſſion, in 
retoring 0 about the (a, ye wi « He who 

ch rw Kondo hb ng, comm 
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ted as great a an offencez as he who cutoff his head.” 
ren by the ſerjeant, and ſir 
Harbottle 3 by order of the N 
commons, 78 ed hum in the fo 
" Sir, . taken. feat c 
words 105 55 2 et fall in 
their e contain as hig 


E the juſtice and of the lords and com- 
mons of the 2 — 3 3 be- 
_ fore 1648, as co T appre- 
A hend 7 is much pon the ſaid words, and 
n that they were ſpoken out of a deſign to inflame, 
. and to render them who drew the ſword, to bri 
"1 delinquents to puniſhment, and to aſſert their ju 
y liberties, into a balance with them who ent off . 
in king's head.“ 
Ve Thus, fs the author who gives. us this pag. 
rd ſage, are all the lord Clarendon's and mr. Echard's 
ſo- refleclions on thoſe act ings declared to be — 
by injurious ; and the hiſtory. of England, and that 
no- the grand rebellion, which treat E 
ed; liament as rebels, are eng: the moſt fo- 
1 lemn N the de 
commons, nounced e 
which, I think all future S en a 

ba be ſuperfluous and noodles, 
ceed- 2 35 Katy 3 1 | 3 
Wen- £ 4 24513) 
ready , 3 850 
py xe | : Ars wing 
>2xcepl Ls on tg 
of the 1 
ion, n 8 far Kr ret 
le 1 1 
0 ; a 1 

- ; i Þ 8 H A. 
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Cromwell F. 1. 
raiſes, and 


_ , n FA how 3 — 
cas 6 MC otro we IE ated a. 2 2 . — — 
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— E 1 


king and parliament were come to 


— — 


of got a captain's commiſſion from the commons, and. 


n 
2 — 


—— — — — 
ys - — . 
VDC GA — — m 
— 2 a r 
— 


mends placed 2 twelve of them in an ambuſcade, 
himſelf year one of the king's garriſons, who adva 
farther, 2 towards the body, as if they had. been 


* ⁰¹ alt — MPI” WR n 
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5 - a hes 
WA 
1 


courage. 


Other men, in what profeſſion ſoever, have g 
nerally advanced very ſlowly, or by ſome ot 


But this was not Cromwell caſe : his advances 


— - 
— — —— — _ — — 
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artfully an open rupture, the active genius of Comme | 
E a would not ſuffer him to be an idle ſpectator. 4 


HEN 15 diferences + Baia r | 


bort e, with ummediatcly raiſed a troop of horſe in his own. 
which he country.” © They / conſiſted of ſelect men, Whole. 
recom- bravery he ey by the following ftratagerh. He 


Pe put ſome of their raw / compa - 
4. 4 ht. Theſe he immediately — 
ed, and | their places with others of more. 


means than pure merit, to- the higheſt di nities, 2 


from a captain to a lieutenant-general were ſo 
_ ſudden, that they could not but ſurpriſe all that 


1 


| were witneſſes to them. His ſecuring the town of 
i | Cambridge, when the college-plate was upon the. 
ii point of being ſent to the king at Oxford, and his 
1 il g fir Thomas Conneſby, high-ſheriff of Hert- 
1 hire, juſt as he was going to St. Albans, to 

4; 1 l Pro- 


r = Rr 


. Life. of Ge eee 
o liament- commanders all 

were in tho porta, comers al caf, 
the houſe, ' and ſoon after recommended him to 
dignity of a colonel, paper Soong 
a thouſand horſe by his own intereſt, he 
the levies for the king in Cambrid 
Suffolk, and Norfolk, with i 
he alſo-defeated the project 'c 
tion on the king's fide, 
tus and others, by fu 
town of Leſtoll ho 


e 


e 


. A L, — ve an 
7 * * 4 
tines 10 the 

* of he levy'd more With 
theſe ana towards Lincolaſhire, he a general, 
the parliament's enemies hy the way, relieved cap- 
tain Wray, who was diſtreſſed by the Newarkers, 
made a great ſlaughter, and took three 
Afterwankmantivg with twenty four of the ki 
— near Senn be with ſeven troops 
210 Willangbby of Parham having _"_ 
ord Willoughby o - 
fion of Gh eng for the a ated 
Cavendiſh was ſent A, his brother, the earl of 
Newcaſtle, with a great party of horſe, to ſum- 


troops, near the town ; and tho* Cavendiſh had 
three times the number of men, and prodigious ad- 
vantage of ſituation, his Er was entirely rout- 
ed, and himſelf killed, among a great number of 
other officers. © This, lays Vhitelock, was the 


mon it. Cromwell attacked him with only twelve 


Made 
lieutenant 


8 


ders, and 


is danger. 


Wbeginning of Commwell's great fortunes ; and 
now he W in the voi — 
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quarrel under Cromwell. And thus 


when it was neceſfary, to lie together on the 


e 42 Us) 1 , 

A. cen RRE view ef the , * 

* brave. of horſe; of em 
55 of. 5 gies of he and frecholders ſons, 

ed in the 
wv 

ed within, by the ſatisfaction of their own con · 

= and. without by good iron arms, they 

would as one man ſtand; brmly, and charge deſpe: 

rately.” He eee ten deres Han * vic: 

tor, to retreat 
be 1 in ee 


. mh 
: 4 2 


who upon matter of conſcience e 


-. 


« 


* E 1644 vo men age; 
4 ſo full, and well armed, and civil, as.colonel 
romwell's horſe did. 

Bate ſays, that * Cromwell uſed them daity 
to look. after, feed, and dreſs; their . horſes, an 


ound; and beſides taught. them to clean and 
keep their arms ht, and have them. ready for 


ſeryice ; to chuſe the beſt, armour, and to arm 
3 to the beſt advantage, Trained up in 


this kind of military exerciſe, they excelled all 


their fellow faldters in in feats of War. and obtaineg 
more victories over the enemy. Theſe were afr 
terwards preferred to be commanders and: officers 
in the army, and their places filled up with luſty 
ſtrong fellows, whom -he brought up in the lame 
ſtrictneſs of diſcipline,,? 

But the fulleſt and beſt authority. for N oo 
advanced, may be found in Cromwell's own words, 
as quoted by the reverend mr. Peck from his con- 
ference on ee s deſiring him to take on 
him the title ] was a perſon that from 
my firſt eee was ſuddenly preferred and 
lifted up from leſſer truſts to greater. From my 


firſt being n of a troop of horſe, I did la- 
hour, as well as I could, to diſcharge my truſt ; 


and God bleſſed me, as it pleaſed him, I had a 
= + 


— 
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to the earl of e Boſton. Colonel Ca- 


yendiſh's troops rallying,” aſter the death of their 


leader, and joining | ap] of- eee Crom 


well thought it not prudent to engage a 
. ſo drew off with all t 
of an experieneed general. ; 

ii. Lee rr hg Ge jak len 
—— commander, at the head of eighty ſeven 


met r H e 
They near Horn 3 


* 


now friend then, mr. 3 and 
. a y noble perſon, and I know his me- 


mory is very grateful to all. At my firſt going out. 


into this copagemnent, I ſaw our men were beatem 
on every hand: I did indeed; deſired him 
that he would make ſome additions my lord Ef- 


| ſex's army of ſome new regiments : and I told 


him it would be ſerviceable-to him in bringing ſech 
men in, as I thought had a ſpirit that would do 
ſomething in the work. TOP troops, ſaid I, are 


moſt of "os old _ and artec 
and ſuch kind of fi 3 $7 


gentlemens ſons, younger ſakes par perions 'of 


quality: and do you think that the ſpirit of ſuch 
baſe and mean Ellows will ever be able to encoun- 


ter gentlemen, that have honour, and courage, 


and reſolution in them? You muſt get men of a 
ſpirit, and (take it not ill what I ſay) of a ſpirit 
that is likely to go on as far as gentlemen will go ; 
or elſe I am ſure you will be n ſtill. I told 
kim ſo. He was a wile and worthy perſon, and 


he did think that I talked a good notion, but an 


impracticable one. I told him, I could do ſome- 
what in it. And I E ſuch men as had the fear 
of God before them, and made ſome conſcience 


what they did. And from that day forwards 
my were never beaten, but whenever they enga- 
ge 


3 the enemy, they beat continually.“ 
Peck's memoirs of the life and actions of Oliver 
Cromwell, P. 52. in the notes. 


by. 


ec” + 3 
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24 A Critical Review of the 
| called Windſby-field. Here Cromwell was in great 
danger, having his horſe killed in the firſt ſhock, 
and being ſtruck down again as he attempted to 
_ rife. But his good fortune ſtill protected him; in 

* ed W were 3 the lord 
On, gram 0 |: er - 

ſons of quality, with about on hundred ſoldi 
„ 
very few bei on iament fide. Mam 
priſoners, do + and "ay" ac taken ; and it 
was 3 of this victory, that the earl 
of Mancheſter made himſelf maſter of Lincoln, 


Wins the F. 3. Soon after this followed the battle of 
battle of Marſton-moor. The parliament army, under t 
Marſton- earl of Mancheſter, lord Fairfax, and general L 
Moor, ven, had been obliged by prince Rupert to raiſe 

the ſiege of York. His highneſs, not contented 
with this advantage, reſolved to give them battle, 
and accordingly came up with them at the above- 
mentioned In the engagement, the left 
wing of the royal army, commanded by the prince 
AEN put to flight the parliament's right wing, 
in it the ſaid three generals. But the prince 
purſuing them too far, Cromwefl, who command- 
ed the left wing, found means to draw over the 
victory to his ſide, and get the whole honour of it 
to himſef. He engaged cloſely the earl of New- 
caſtle, who had before only cannonaded at a di- 
e Pede et e as 
e. The horſe having di ir pi- 

fiole, flung them at pleaſes Jars heads, and dn 
fell to it with their ſwords. But after a very ob- 
ſtinate diſpute, Cromwell's ſuperior genius prevail- 
ed, and the king's right wing was totally routed. 
And now the prince returning with his victorious 
0 Partys was alſo charged at unawares, and entire- 
= eated, by the reſerve of Cromwell's bri- 


10 
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In this action, D 
forces were ſlain, and fifteen hundred taken priſo: 
ners, among whom were above. a e 


of diſtinction, and conſiderable officers. 
artillery, great numbers of ſmall arms, and much 
ammunition, together with the prince's own ſtan- 
dard, were alſo taken: the parliamentarians long 
not above three hundred men. The whole glory . 
of it is univerſally aſcribed to Cromwell, who, ac- 
cording to ſome, was abſent ' when Mancheſter, _ 
Fairfax, and Leven, were put in confuſion, being 
gone off to have a wound dreſſed, which he re- 
ceived at the firſt charge: but returning to his 
ſt, he ſhewed what good ſenſe united with va- 
our could do; for by his own prowels he inſpired 
the troops with freſh courage, and immediately 
gave a new turn to the fortune of the day. For 
his behaviour in this memorable battle, which was 
fought on the ſecond of July 1644. Cromwell 
gained the name of Ironſides, alluding to his in- 
vincible bravery, and the impenetrable ſtrength of 
his troops. The conſequences on the king's fide 
were, diſſenſion and ſeparation between the prince 
| and his confederates, and ſoon after the ſurxender 
of the city of York, by fir Thomas Glemham.. : 
I am very ſenſible that fir William Dugdale, in 
his ſhort view of the late tronbles, and lord Hol- 
lis, in his memoirs, have accuſed Cromwell of e. 
gregious cowardice, the former in the battle of ; 
Edge-hill, and the latter in this battle of Marſton- 
moor: but as they both do it only on hearſay, 
and were beſides profeſſed enemies of our com- 
mander, and as all the concurrent and ſubſequent 
facts and cireumſtances, in particular his great re- 
putation from this time, entirely contradict and o- 
verthrow every calumny of that nature, it is cer- 
tainly needleſs to uſe any other means to wipe off 


£ 


their aſperſions. | 
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Is ry] 4 4. In fu Cromwell b now to be o' ve- 

and oppo- ry much taken notice * _fome freaded, o- 
ſed, but thers enyy d, and all admired him. It is report 

keeps his ed, that the character given of him to the king g i 

ground, archbiſhop Williams, made ſuch an impreſſion on 

1}. pod his majeſty, that he was heard 4 55 1 Wald 

further ſome one would do me the ſervice to 

ſervice. Cromwell to me, alive or The earl 0 

; per ap grew jealous of him: the Scotch ho. 

n at his inſtigation, held a conference with 

ſome of the parliament s members, how to get rid 

of him, in Which he was vehemently accu ed by 

the chancellor of Scotland. He had alſo a diffe- 

rence with the earl of Mancheſtet, whom he accu- 

ſed of cowardice at the ſecond battle of N ewbury, 

which ended in an irreconcileable breach between 

them. Yet, amidſt all his enemies and rivals, 

A ay ag ſtill carry d es, by ſo far, that when 

6 uy was new-mode what was called 

43 the ſelf - den pe aan ordinance, which excluded all 

members liament from military Tat be 

TDontinued a fingle exception to this general law, 

and kept his 88 when the earls of Eſſer, 

Mancheſter, Denbigh, and Warwick, the lord 

_ Grey of 'Groby, fir William Waller, major gene- 

ral , and many others, were removed from 

_ ſuch importance did his ſervices now 

N tine ay and oppoſition could have no 

effect againſt him, tho promoted by perſon int 

_* higheſt ſtations. 

I do not pretend. to give a regular narrative 

All the actions of this great man, and therefore 

' ſhall haſten over thoſe of leſs moment; ſach as hi 

| defeat of the earl of Northampton and lord Go 

king at Iſlip-bridge; his taking Bletchin n-houl 

for the ſurrender of which colonel Win hank 4 

mot to death at Oxford; his taking fir WI 

Vaughan, and 1 "colonel —— with h 


* Vide Chap. * 
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= gdon houſe, where he was repulſ 
Gage, Liſle: it is ſufficient to * nts AF a 


flieutenant- of the horſe, not- 
withſtanding the ſelf-denying ordinance, and the 
complaints of thoſe gentlemen upon whole ruins 


that he now began to increaſe in the favour of the 
10. people, un en and to grow great to the 
envy of many. 
| There is a paſſage in the Portugueſe embaſſa- 
7 dor's panegyrick to the protector, Which I cannot 
le- help inſertin here. « A way being made, ſays 
CON the author; thro? the inferior polls, he roſe to 
ur)» N general of the army; where, with a 


Veen rerogative of experience, ac quired thro' 
vals, 1 the dhe fir) offices, he ſo ſuited himſelf to-all 


when Bl perſons, that he ſeem'd to be born only to that 
"i truſt which he then exerciſed. He commanded 
1 both the horſe and foot forces with the ſame caſe, 


* tho' in their uſe and S inc ſo different from 
lan, each other; and performed ſuch and won- 
1 derful things with th the help of each, that he made 


ſervice in an engagement, ſince # was 1 
that both ſtood in need of ſo great lee 

S 00 che gaining of thoſe happy dee whi 

1 * in battle.” f * 

W er E i: Tas 


en This was in conſequence of ſors let pom 
zerele che chief officers of horſe to the parliament, deſi- 

Ge ring that colonel Cromwell might be lieutenant- 
ord GOcncral of the horſe under fir Fa Fairfax. 


romwell to command the horſe: under 

9 ieutenant- general, if he thought fit. 
* + Memoirs, &c: p. 52. This piece is fappoled _ 
to have been written by Milton, 


moſt of their men, priſoners ; his ſtorming 7 4 . 


before the battle of Naſeby he was ap- 


he was now milfing. 'Whatelock informs us, 


it a doubt, which of die may be of the moſt 


fter ſome debate, ſays Whitelock, the houſe or- 
Jered, © That fir Thomas Fairfax ſhould a —— 


0 5 5 


28 A Critical Reyizw of the 


The battle" F. 5. Fairfax was the parliament's chief gene- 
of Naſeby, ral, — the room of the earl of Eſſex. Crom- 
and Crom; well. joined him and the main army at Gilſbo- 
well's ſuc- rough, bringing with him ſix hundred horſe and 
ceſs there. dragoons. The king, having been ſome time at 
Borough-hill, drew off from thence towards Har- 
borough, and | defigned to march to Pomfret ; 
' thinking, if he were followed by the parliament's 
forces, he ſhould: fight with greater advantage 

« northward; But Ireton, by Cromwell's advi 
being ſent out with a flying party of horſe, fell 
upon a party of the King's rear, quartered in 
Naſeby town, and took many priſoners, ben 
ſome of prince Rupert's life-guard, and Lan 
dale's brigade. This gave ſuch an alarm to t 
whole royal army, that the king at midnight left 
his own quarters, and for ſecurity haſtened td 
_ Harborough, where the van of his army lay. 
Here calling up prince Rupert, he ſummoned-a 
council of war, in which. it was reſolved . (chiefly 
| thro* the prince's eagerneſs, the old commanden 
N much againſt it) to give the enemy battle 
and ſince Fairfax been ſo forward, they would 
no longer ſtay for him, but ſeek him out. Ac- 
cordingly, _ come near Naſeby, there they 
found him ; both armies being drawn up in 
battalia, : faced each other. 'The. princes Rupert 
and Maurice commanded the right wing of the 
royal army, fir Marmadaduke Langdale the left 
and the king himſelf the main. body ; the. earl 0 
| Lindſay and Jacob lord Aſtley, the right hand 
- reſerve; and the lord Bard and fir Geo, Liſle, 
the left reſerve. ' The right wing of the paplia- 
 ment's army was led by feadalt end Crom- 
well, the left by colonel Ireton, the main body 
by general Fairfax and major-general Skippon 
who fought ſtoutly, tho' ſeverely wounded in Ut 
beginning of the fight; and the reſerves we 
brought up by Rainſboroughy "Om | 
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Pride. The place of action was a large fallow 
field, on the riorth-weſt fide of Naſeby, mo a 
mile broad; which ſpace of ground Was W holly 
taken up by the two armies. _ 
All things being difpoſed, on the 14th of June, 
at ten in the morning, the battle began with more 
than civil rage; the royal word being, © God and 
queen Mary,” and the others,“ od with us. 
Prince Rupert gave the firft charge, and engaged 
the parliament's left wing with great reſolution. 
Ireton made gallant reſiſtance, but was forced at 
laſt to give ground, the horſe being ſhot under 
him, and himſelf run thro? the thigh with a pike, 
and into the face with a halbert, and taken priſo- | 
ner, till upon the turn of the battle he 
his liberty. The prince chaſed the enemy to 
| Naſeby town, and in his return ſummoned the 
train, and viſited his carriages, where was good 
plunder. But here; as in the battle of Marſton- 
moor, his long ſtay ſo far from the main body, 
was no ſmall prejudice to the king's army. . 

For Cromwell in the meantime, charged furi- 
ouſly on the s left wing, and that with + 
ſucceſs, forcing en Fim body ; and proſe= © 
cuting the A e, quite broke them, their 
reſerve. Which, with Fairfax, he 
Degel the King's fol, whe beaten the par- 

got poſſeſſion of their ordnance, 

and thought themſelves ſure of victory; but being 

now in confuſion, and no horſe to ſupport 
dem, they were eafily over-borne” by Fairfax and. 
romwell, By this time the king was joined by 
prince Rupert, returned Bou fatal ſucceſs ; 
ut the horſe could never be brought to rally them- 
elves again in order, or to charge the enemy. 


Upon this, lord Clarendon ys 0 that this diffe- A remark 
ence was ICY den, 4 the Ee; 8 2 on the dif- 
e kings 's troops ir- ferent diſ- 
AX en 0 (it Ns HG 7 4 fin eipline of 
le under Eſſex and Waller, only under them) the par- 
C3 that hament's 


_ 1 99 
troops un- tho? the king's troops prevailed in the charge 
der diffe- routed thoſe they charged, they ſeldom rally'd. 
rent gene- themſelves again in order, nor could be brought 
to make a ſecond oy e the ſame day ; which 
Was the reaſon 


rals. 


f Cromwell, if they prevail 


| Himſelf thus DONG be 


leave them intire 


A Criti ical REVIE of the 
e, and 


had not an entire Maes we: 
Edge-hill : whereas the troops under Fairfax and. 
way or tho' they Were 
beaten and routed, "preſently rally'd e . 
ſtood in good order, till _ received 
n lory f all that hap ed under Fai 
e glory o at airs 
"$a 5 to moſt —— to be aſcri- 
bed ſolely to Cromwell. Father Orleans ſays; 
* F W his birth, ſervice, courage, and war- 
like temper ſufficientiy qualiſied him to repreſent 
a prime actor; his mn ca pacity and want of 
forefight (which made him active 3 
tho * and hy pochondriac) made him fit to 
receive the impreſſions given him by another, Li 
be guided by Cromwell. Thus Fairfax made the 
ſhow, and Cromwell manag ed all. The former 
being as pliable as he was — 8 . — the latter ru- 
Jed by ag ng ſubmiſſive.” Agri ably to.whic 
we find the before Juoted expre 
hatgver mulitary 
honours he bore, he moſt age obeyed. hig 
ſuperiors in them all; in atchieving the moſt 
ant acts, he gave the glory fig the condui 
the chief generals, and that * ſuch. a "mately 
that he — them moſt ſtrongly to E 
obtain d the admiration. of. a 
queſt of kimſelf is ever reckon 'd more e 
in a ſoldier, than to triumph over the 2 
For this and his other virtues Fairfax valued him 
at fo high a rate, that he would take no cogni. 
zance o che greateſt affairs, becauſe he would 
Sele Ring EL drt ug Ons 
in thoſe things w 
and gave an account. of "a eg 
made Fairfax the i po < 2d 


wtf 
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In fine, with all that the Rang and the prince could 
do, they could not rally their brooken troops, which 
ſtood i in ſufficient numbers upon the place : ſo that 
they were forced at laſt to quit the field, leaving a- 
compleat victory to the parliament's party, Who 

purſued N 3 two miles of Leiceſter; and 
he” 5 urſuit ſo hot, fed from 
thence 19 Abbe. 4 ouch, and then to to Litch- H 
field, and for a ſafer retreat into Wales, 

Thus ended the famous battle of Naſeby, in 
which the wonderful ſucceſs of the N Tet 3 

arty was chiefly owing to Cromwell's valour and 
good conduct, who flew like lightening from one 
part 'of the = to. Lander” and roke thro” 


4 
4 
nk. 
ch 
at 
nd. 
nd 
di- 
irs 
Th- 
VS, 


Tons ng Gesel 4 5 
head of his troops, to exchan hag bullet 
with him, and was with e ne + ag encoun-, 
tered by: him, both ſides les to come in 1 i 
till their piſtols being diſcharged, the cavalier, 
with a ſlanting back blow of z (nv? ſword, chan- Cromwell 
ced to cut the ribbon that held CromwelFs murri- in * 
on, and with a draw threw. it off his head; and 
now, juſt as he was going to his "Arm 
Cromwell's party came in and eſcued him; and ; 
gne of them alighting, threw up his bead piece 
into his ſaddle, w | he haſtily catching, cla 
ped it on the wrong way, and 152 bravely 122 
with it the reſt of the day, W | en. Þ very 
fortunate on his m—_— 

The king's lob in this battle was 5 able 
2 1175 * 8 woe Fa abo's. 1 auen | 
an officers, emen of qu N "Rs. 
of his foot were taken priſoners | with al 18 
non and baggage, eight thouſand arms, v9 ocher 
rich booty; among which was alſo his maj . J 
own cabinet, where were a Law his Ty = 4 
rapers, and letters between ates cos 4 
vw 
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Naſeby 
Crom- 


ticular 
conduct. 


Conſe- 
quences of this battle, as I find it in the hiſtories of thoſe 


well's par- Fs; Nd his whole 


putting himſelf at their head, 


A Critical Rzvizw of the 


which ſhewed how contrary his counſels with her 
were to thoſe he declared to the kingdom. Many 
of theſe, relating to the publick, were printed with. 
obſervations, and kept upon record, by order of 

the two houſes ;. who alſo made a publick cla- 
ration of them, ſhewing what the nobility and 
gentry, who followed the king, were to expect. 
But of theſe letters, and his majeſty's inſincerity in 
other. particulars, we ſhall-have occaſion to take 

notice in a * chapter. 5 


F. & 1 I have inſerted. a particular deſcription of 
times, becauſe it was in effect the deciſive action 


ght, and rag the two parties. It is obſerved, that from 


grand period, the 8 s affairs became deſpe- 


and moſt ſenſibly to Lars Foo. every, where. The 
parliament's army had no ſooner gained this won- 
- .derful advantage, but like a torrent they ſoon o- 
verflowed the whole kingdom, bearing down all 
before them. Leiceſter, which the king bar late- 
. taken from them, was immediately 12 | 

aunton, which had been cloſely beloged y lord 
Goring, and defended by the valiant. Blake, was 


relieved: lord Goring was beaten, and purſued al- 
moſt to Bridgewater. In this latter action the pru- 


dence of Cromwell was very conſpicuous: he 
wauld not ſuffer part of the horſe to purſue the 
enemy, till they were all come up together; then 

be performed the 
work with ſuch ſacceſs, that he took almoſt, all the 
enemy's foot, and their ordnance. ' 


After this victory, the ſtrong garriſon of Bridge- 


Water was taken by ſtorm. This was of great ad- 


vantage to the parliament ; for thereby a line of 
garriſons was drawn over the country, from the 


Seyern to the ſouth coaſts ; whereby Devonſhire 
and Cornwall, OST at the king's * 


Were, 


gan to moulder away, 


| 3 
* 


1 


h e 


— 
< 
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were cut off from any communication with the. 


" ; . S&- q 


. 7. Cromwell's next expedition was againſt Cromwell 
as Fees, a kind of third army, which ſtart- ſuppreſſes 
ed up ſuddenly in ſeveral counties, on occaſion of the club- 
the rapines and violences practiſed by the roya- men, ad- 
lifts in the weſt. _ Both parties endeavoured to viſes the 
ain them over, and they were formidable to ſtorming 
bock. till Cromwell's preſence, and excellent con- of Briſtol, 
duct, put an end to the inſurreftion. _ and takes 
Immediately after we find him before Briſtol, in ſeveral 
company with Fairfax, whom he adviſed to ſtorm places. 
that important city. Prince Rupert held it, with 
about 5000 horſe and foot, for the king, and had . 
declares he would 945 ſurrender it, unleſs a mu- 
tiny happened. But Cromwell's counſel prevail 
ing, an attack was made with ſo much fury, that 
the prince thought not fit to run the hazard of a 
ſecond aſſault, but delivered up the place, and 
with it moſt of the king's magazines and warlike 
proviſions. His majeſty hereupon diſcharged the : 
prince, and wrote him a letter to . retire out of. 
the Kine... 
From Briſtol, with a brigade. of four regiments, 
Cromwell flew to the Devizes, and ſummoned the 
caſtle. The place was ſo ſtrong, that ſir Charles 
Lloyd, the governor, returned no other anſwer 
but “ Win it and wear it.“ Vet, as if nothing 
was defenſible againſt our victorious commander, 
he was ſoon maſter of this fortreſs. Thence haſt- 
ening to Wincheſter, he by the way diſarmed and 
diſperſed the Hampſhire rioters : and being come 
before the city, he fired the gate, and. entered; 
made a breach in the caſtle, which held. out, and 
reduced it to the parliament's obedience. He did 
the ſame by Baſing-houſe, which was held by the 
marquis of Wincheſter, its owner, and thought al- 
moſt impregnable ; the colonels Norton and Har- 
ey, and fir William Oy having aſſaulted it 

> 6 bh 
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in vain. -Seventy-two men were here loſt on the 
king's fide, and about 200 taken, among which 
were the marquis himſelf, and ſeveral other per- 
— of ed a whom Cromwell ſent up to the 
| and received the thanks of the houſe 
No theſe important ſervices. 
ford-houſe, near Saliſbury, upon his com- 

. — ore it, was ſurrendered at the firſt ſummons. 
ond Exeter, at Bovy- Tracy he 


— 
— 4 
2 —— - 
_ — ada — 
— ———— 


— — 


if fou 22 _ lord Wentworth, . 400 horſe, 
ml I ut 100 foot, priſoners, with fix ſtandard: . 


' one of a ubich was the king's. Then joining wi 
1 Fairfax, they in conjunction took Dartmouth by 
; | ſtorm, defeated the lord Hopton at Torrington, 
and purſued the only remains of a royal army in- 

to Cornwall, "where prince Charles had a body of 

about 5000 horſe, and à 1000 foot: but unable 

to make head againſt the victors, he embarked 

with ſeveral noble perſons, and fled to the iſles of 

Scilly. Lord Hopton, who was left to command 

the forces, was obliged to diſband them: ſoon af- 

ter which Exeter ſurrendered, and Cromwell ns 

np to London, where he took his place in 

ment, and received the hearty thanks of th hue 

for his great and many ſervices. 


1646, $. 8 8. The king's affairs were · now . ruin- 
| End of the ed, and an end was put to the firſt and lon eſt. ci- 
10 firſt, and vil war. The few 1 that held out for him 

beginning were ſurrendered, majeſty threw. himſelf 
of the ſe- into the hands of the Fear then lying before Ne- 

cond civil wark. The Scots ſoon after delivered him to the 
war, Engliſh parliament, who ſecured him in kaun, 
bouſe, where he was ſeized the next year 2 

army, and aſter ſome ineffectual treating, W 

we ſhall take notice of elſewhere, made his 

from Hampton-court to the Iſle of Wight, re- 

4 maining there till he was brought up to London 
1 in order to his trial. During all this time Crom- 
1 well was managing the parliament and the _ 
| LEES 5 ; E 0 


ww * 
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who were both jealous eee and 
both of them, in their turns, outwitted by him. It 
was now perceived, that tho — general 


doing nothing without his concutrence. 
But the w ole time-between.the end of the firſt 
war and the death of the king, was nat ſpent in 
intriguing, and circumventing of parties. In the 
year 1648 the diſcontenteg part the nation had 
again recourſe to arms. The firſt that ap 
in a hoſtile manner were the Welſh, under major- 
general horn, colonel Poyer, and colonel Po- 
well. T. men, tho formerly active parlia- 
mentarians, being to be diſbanded by order of the 
council of war, refuſed eee 3 


werful bod of the — were ſhut u 


town of Colcheſter; where being obliged, 
y the long ſiege, to ſurrender, ſir Georg = Ladle, and fir 
yhich Charles Lucas, two of their were ſhot to 
ſcape death by order of a council of war. y 1 ths 


$. 9. Comwell's ee 


in name, Cromwell commanded in fact, the other 8 


648. 


Crom 
very conſiderable. Ling ſent into Wales, colonel well's part 
Horton, whom he diſpatched GE an” eggs 


em. 
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ed Langhorn's army, ſlew 1500, and took 3000 
priſoners. Cromwell himſelf beſieged Chepſtow, 


which was taken by colonel Ewer, whom 
behind him for that p 


left 


ſtorm. 


Langhorn, Poyer, and Powel had ſtrongly forti- 


fied themſelves, he reduced both the town and 
caſtle by famine. The three chiefs ſurrendered at 
mercy, and being condemned by a court-martial, - 


were qrdered to be ſhot- to death; but having the 
favour given them of caſting lots, Poyer was the 


only one who ſuffered. The other priſoners were 


tion of Wales, he marched towards the north with. 
to major-general Lambert, 


He wins The 


the battle 
et Freſton. 


uſed with more lenity, and none of the town's- 


people plundered. 


1 


The Scots, about this time, invaded England 


under duke Hamilton, wo had carried the com- 
cforing the kin Cromwell 
reſtoring the king without conditions. w 
1 to advance againſt theſe, and fight 
them. Accordingly, having compleated the reduc- 


— his forces; 
Who was already in thoſe parts, to avoid engaging 
"till. the whole army came together. While Crom- 
well was on this march, a charge of high- treaſon 
was drawn up againſt him by major Huntingdon; 


which proved ineffectual in the houſe of commons. 
joined Lambert, he met the Scots 


At laſt, havi 
on the 17th of Auguſt, near Preſton in Lancaſhire, 
Engliſh under Langdale, who had joined the 
Scots, behaved reſolutely, but were ſo preſſed up- 
on by Cramwell's men, that they were obliged to 
retreat : which the Scots perceiving, .they ſoon 
followed their example, and left Cromwell maſter 


of the field; who purſuing them cloſely, ſlew many; - 
and took abundance of prifoners, with all their 
baggage, artillery, and ammunition. The next 


morning. marching towards Warri he made 


a Rand at a paſs, which for many hours was reſo- 


lutely 


. - Proceeding in the 
mean time into Pembrokeſhire, he took 'Tenby by 
Then advancing to Pembroke, where 


marquis of Argyle, and was for 


| 
| 
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lutely diſputed with him : but at laſf he drove on 


the enemy, ſlew 1000 of _ and took 
N He was again o at Warring 


by lieutenant- gen Bayley, who was 

obliged to ſurrender himſelf priſoner” KY and 

| all bis men, to the number of 'with arms 
and ammunition. As for duke Hamilton, he fled 


from place to place with about 3000 horſe, till 
he was taken at Uttoxeter in Staffordſhire, with 
all his men, 2 Windſor caſtle; 
Thus the whole army, which had -occa- 
honed ſo much terror, was routed and — 
feated by Cromwell, 2 ſcarce a third 
the ſame number of forces, __— few eue 
were loſt in this important 


to the duke, hearing of what Id happened, and 
that Cromwell was advancing towards him in or- 


der to proſecute the advantage, thought it his beſt 
way to march back again with all expedition. 
Having rid the nation- of this 


fectually root out whatever threatned any farther 
diſturbance. - In his way he reduced Berwick and 
Carliſle, both which had revolted from'their for- 
mer obedience. And juſt upon entering the 


of death, ſhould forte * the Scots any of 
cattle or goods. He alſo declared to the Scots 


their kingdom from the Hamiltonian party, who 
endeavoured to involve both the nations in blood; 
without any intention to invade their — — 
infringe their privileges. His proceedings 

agreeable to this declaration; for m — 
Edinburgh, he was received with great ſolemnity 
by . marquis of Argyle, and others; and hav- 
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Monroe, who was come into Eng —_— 


king- 
dom, he ordered pang nx to be malle at the 
head of every that no one, upon = 


themſelves, © That he came with an army to — f 


great fear, and And ſet- 
the north in particular of the burthen it groaned tles affairs 
under thro the oppreſſion of the Scots, Cromwell in Scot- 
reſolved to enter Scotland itſelf, that he might ef- land. 


pear- 
wr 
q 


leave to 


Ld 


| to E land 
in 


cruſts, 


his arrival at Lon- 
eat ap 
nilitary 
which 


tal 


s lat militar 


of the houſe ; which he 
8 0 


to cuſtom, with 


him, at the 
ents 
This was 


the death of the 
ſoon after, but which we 
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e park 
that on the f une, 16 th 
See 8 Aan all the fore 


be ſent, into, to be lor 
kingdom for Utrer Feats, m "It 
civil and military. From the very minute of his 
receiving this charge, Gone! uſed an incredible 
or A in the raiſing of Te NY of 
Auen and drawing e forces t for their 
The foldiery marched" with 
— ed to the rendezvous. at Milford - Haven, 
there to expect the new 8 who followed 
them from London on the 1oth or Ja a, His ſet. 
ting out was very pompous, yn in a 
os: coach with ſix horſes, and attended ed many mem- 
bers of the parliament and council of ſtate, with 
the chief of the army; his life-guard conſiſting of 
| of any who had formerly been comman 


900 bravely mounted and accoutered, both & hem 
and * 


. 5 


| . to „ kim, as it leſſens the auth] authority of his 
general. He acquaints him with it, "aſſures 
him, that he will never accept of it, tho > heat 
ed with the g puniſhment if he do not com- 
2 or tendered the higheſt reward if. he do.— 
this title and inſtance Fairfax perceived how 
wh more deſerving Cromwell was'than himſelf, 
whom he before knew to be no way his inferior: 
and at the ſame time, he vied in kindneſs, and 
A — he deſerved Bio» of his cop , by 
re e charge, and affigned it wholly to 
Cromwell: Peck's memoirs, Ee. p- 54- 
The council of ſtate had nominated him as | 
long before as the 15th of January 1648, and the 
ament voted their approbation of him March 
— ; — z iſt; ſo that he deliberated a long while about 
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Jones, who was appointed 'lieutenant-general of 
horſe by the parliament, With the of 
theſe, that t commander raiſed the fiege of 
Dublin, an entirely routed the marquis of Or- 
mond, 'who had treated him with contempt. About 
4000 were killed in this action, and 2500 taken 
priſoners, with the loſs of only twenty = the par- 
lament ſide. All the great guns, ammunition, 
proviſions, and about 4000 I. in n . 
lag to the royaliſts, were obtained in this battle ? 
the great ſucceſs of which was unexpected on both 
ſides: Jones having at firſt only attacked a party, 

by whoſe defeat he was led on to a complete vic- 
ory. The marquis, upon this misfortune, * 


o Kilkenny, and from thence to Drogheda, w 
8 her man . had becagk them 
Bis elves before. 
1 There was work enough, however, lest for 
tens Cromwell, notwitſtanding this advantage before 
Im- Ms arrival. The beating an army in the field was. 
— et 5 reateſt part of the buſineſs, while moſt 


rtified places, which ' were numerous, 
vere n HT : yet a victory ſo 
N * he expected rai her to. hear of the 
dls 0 ublin, was matter of great encourage- 
ent to his excellency. He embarked at Milford 
en full of the good news, and arrived at Dub 
in a ſhort time, where. he was received with. 
| poſſible demonſtrations. of joy. As he paſſed 
0! the city, at a convenient p lace he made a 
and, and in a ſpeech to the  þ t declared 
cauſe of his coming, bee u rom wy 


C. 2. Never did 8 Sftinguih "Eg Sends fuc- 
ſelf, either for 3 and conduct, than Cromwell cours to 

in this Iriſh expedition. * called at Briſtol, Dublin, 
where he was received with great honqur, and who raiſe 
given orders for the train of artillery, he went the fiege 
over to Wales, diſpatching three regiments before before his 
him for Dublin, to ſtrengthen the brave colonel —— 


Reviews 
his army 
at Dublin, 
and takes 


Dr —_ 20000 were drawn for preſent ſervice. 
by | orm, 


| of approaches, but prepared diretly for an af 


two breaches were made in the walls, by Which 


A Critical Review of the 
and affection, but rewards and gratuities, to all 


that ſhould aſſiſt him in the reduction of their ene 
mies. He was anſwered with loud applauſes, 


the r that they wouls live * 14 


2 n. 


9. Aker the ſoldiers had refreſhed them- 
ſelves, Cromwell drew them out of the city to a: 
eral muſter, where there a a complete 
y of 15,000 horſe and out - of which 
With this 
army he advanced towards Drogheda, or Tredagh, 
a ſtrong place, garriſoned by 2,500 foot and 300 
horſe, the flower of the royal army, under the 
command of fir Arthur Afton, an experienced old 
ſoldier. The marquis of Ormond foreſaw that 
this place, by reaſon of its ſituation, would be 
ſirſt attempted ; and he was in hopes he ſhould 
have time to 5 his — while S 
was waſting his forces againſt the town. But no 
ſooner was the gin come before Tredagh, than 
he —— 1 1 to i Mg J. * 
not being 
na Porn Ap Foes up —— town: * Ab a oe 
dered A 3 with his fleet to * the — oy 
ſea ; and being ſenſible of the miſehief of a long 
gege, he would not ſubmit to the common forms 


fault. 
| Having 


planted a battery on the wutk. de of 
the town, which continued firing 


for two days, 


ſome regiments of foot immediately had. But 
theſe being repulſed by the nts, Cromwel 
drew out a freſh reſerve of foot, and in perſon 
bravely entered at their head. This le in. 
ſpired the ſoldiers with ſuch courage, that wu 
were able to ſtand before them ; having no 
gained the town, they made a terrible Caughts 
putting al they met with, that were in 1 
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the ſword. Crone had given ſuch orders, to. 

| diſcourage other places from making 
4 to hi Eibe e he wrote to the — 
. *« that he believed this ſeverity would : 
: T7 0 of . — men, — ' 
not fall unrev 1 Glad 

nor ns OG CT e too 7 
hot, they retired to the 'charches- and ſteeples. 
About a hundred of them were blown — 

in St Peter's church only one man eſcaping, Wo 
leaped from the tower, and had quarter given him. 


Those who would not ſurrender upon ſummons, 
were cloſely. ſnut up and gu in order to : 
ſtarve them out; and-ef tho who. did ſurrender, 


all the officers, and eyery tenth private man were 
killed, and the reſt thruſt — for Bar- 
badoes. The winning of this town was ſo ſur- 
priſing, that - O-Neal, at the hearing of it, ſwore 
a great oath, © that if Cromwell had taken PFre-- 
engt iro i ſtorm hell he would | 
it. r wy 1 7 «2796097 2 80 | - $ * — T 


„ % The: t. 5 | Moſt er 
fired. All. places round about N 

dered, E ſum- ting, 3 
mons. | D Kg ach 6+". 0627S Cromwell 
that the 223 them on marches 
the plat- | ig Cromwell therefore, finding: his ſouthward 

name ſufficient at this time in the north, did not and takes 


— — 


Havi 
abe from 0 Synnot, governor, 
the general waited till he might have an explana- 
tion. n with him by 
hn, that ee s whole 
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ſubmiſſion marquis of Ormond met with in bringing a new 


N 


A Critical Rævixw of the 
| o applied himſelf to forming the caſtle, 
A ſmall breach being made, commiſſioners were 
ſent from the beſi to treat of a ſurrender : but 
it was now DEE 3 for no vary 30 _—_ oo, 
agreed contin ring, the £ 
. _ — wile The grant quitted the caſtle, and 
| ſome of Oromwell's men entered it. The enemy 
obſerving this, quitted their ſtations in all parts ; 
ſo that the others getting over the walls, polleſſed 
themſelves of the town without any great oppoſi- 
tion. Here, as well as at Drogheda, none were 
ſuffered to live that they found in arms: In this 
town great riches were taken, and ſome ſhips ſeiz- 
ed in the harbour, that had much interrupted "the - 


trade on that coaft : and the ſeverity here uſed had 


the ſame effect as at Drogheda; the terror reps, 

to all the towns and ſarts along the coaſt; as f | 
Dublin, which ſaved che general the trouble . 
N e 


Refuſes to wy 5 The winter'n now coming. an, l & 
go into a very wet ſeaſon, Cromwell's troops ſuffered m 
winter- from the weather, and the flux then 3 
quarters, mongſt them. Many thought theſe reaſons 


takes Roſs, have obliged him, for the preſent, to put a ſtop to 


and re- his conqueſts; but he was of another mind, and 
ceives the more in the right than they. The difficulties the 


of other army into the field, the antient diſagreement again 


Mae, breaking out between the popiſh ooo 


him, the ſecret intelligence held 
the province of Munſter, and the might 

called him back to England, were to W more 
powerful motives for continuing the war, than the 
winter was to interrupt his progreſs. 

Being thus reſolved, he marches eee Roß, 4 
ſtrong town upon the Barrow. The lord Taaſſe 
Was e place, who had a potent 

the better to ſecure it, Or- 
mand, Calla, and the lord Ardes, cauſed 


1500 


Hans Ys G WI — WES 8 


„ or 
8 


1 


8 r 


0 anſwer was at preſent- returned 


good ſervice i in other Places. - 
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' 1500 men to be boated neee which 


was done in ſight of Cromwell's army, who! were 
not able to hinder it. However, the lord: 
no ſooner came before the town, but he ſummon- 


ed the Vernan to ſurrender it to the t 
of England; declaring, that 0 he endeavoured, 


as much as poſile 19 avoid th of the effuſion of blood. p* 
„ till the. great 
an to play; when the governor, being ap- 


125 1 
d met 


with, was willing to treat; which being 

allowed, they came to this agreement: That 
the town be delivered up to the — — : 
well, 2 within „march away: with 

baggage, to 2 1 Fifteen hundred © — 
accordingly did ſo; 600, being En; re- 
8 7 c For — ad other e, 
Cork, You on- and 

ſons, voluntarily declared for the cong Ach 
places proved of t uſe in the redudtion of 


of Munſter, and of all Ireland. Sir les Coot 
and colonel Venables. were very ſucceſsful in the 
north; and lord Broghill 3 | 


: * * 


F. 6. Cromwell. being 2 of. Roß, laid a Defies 
bridge of boats over the Barrow, and fat down be- Ormond, 
fore Duncannon : but this-place being Mo _ attempts 
1 with neceſſaries, that he judged it would be Duncan- 

time to tarry there, he quickly roſe,” and non and 
d into the county of Kilkenny, where the Water- 
ms of Ormond, being” joined by Inchequin, ford, and 
ee reſolved to give him battle. Ormond's retires into 
» both horſe *. foot, was ſuperior to Crom- quarters. 
wa „ which was much weakened by continual 
duty, difficult marches, the flux, and other diſea- 
ſes: notwithſtanding which, the marquis, upon 
the approach of the enemy, drew off, without 
making any attempts, or ſtriking one ſtroke. 
Hereupon Eniſtegoe, a little town ve miles — 
d 
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dae field 
1 | again, and 


tered a gate, while he amuſed the 


made an attempt upon Waterford :* but the winter 


ed 
F whit 350 UF vir Ne 


moſt arful inſinuations, to draw over the marquis 
| himſelf to the intereſt of the parliament. _ 
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the other, and ſo took about a hu 
ithout the loſs of one man. 


thought proper to retire into ers for a ſhort. 
imel In the mean while Paſſage· fort was attack- 
by a of the enemy, who were totally 


priſoners. - Several other es were maintain- 


ed with the like ſucceſs : but the loſs of lieutenant- 


eneral Jones, who died at Wexford of a violent 
er, ſtruck a damp upon all, eſpecially as it was 


followed by that of other brave commanders, and 


abundance of the common ſoldiers. Recruits, 
however, arrived daily from England ; and ſome 
of the Iriſh under Ormond, as well as the Engliſh, 
revolted to the victorious Cromwell; who made 
great uſe of the animoſities between them and Or- 
mond, endeavouring in the mean time, by the 


Even while the army was in winter-quarters, our 
vigilant general could not be inactive. He viſited 
all the garriſons that were in his poſſeſſion in Mun- 
ſter, and gave orders for affairs both civil and mi- 


litary. When the mayor of Kinſale delivered 
him the keys, he returned them not again, accor- 


ding to cuſtom, but gave them to colonel Stubber 
the governor { his reaſon for which was, that the 
mayor —_—_ both a papiſt and an Iriſhman, he 
_—_ not ſafely be truſted with ſuch an important 


7. The parliament at this time being appre: 
En 
which 


henſive of ſome deſigns carrying on in 8 
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a which might require the lieutenant's preſence, or- redu 
„ ꝝdered the ſpeaker to write for him over: but the great 
. jetter not reaching him till the latter end of h, ny places. 


1 he had taken the field before, and procec 
Irs the reduction of Ireland. Tho' he came not into 
; winter-quarters till December, yet ſcarce was Janu- 
d ary over, but he divided his army into two bodies, 
10 the more to diſtreſs the marquis of Ormond. One 
h party he commanded himſelf, and gave the other 
x to Ireton; and theſe were to . into the ene - 
K my's quarters two ſeveral ways, and to meet near 
fly Kilkenny. Cromwell's rout was qyer the Black- 
1 water, towards the counties of  Linterick and Tip- 


* ſtle. ee 
7 Having with difficulty paſſed the river Shewer, 
ad at ten one night he arrived before Feathard, _ 

riſon town under one Butler, and immediately ſent 
a a trumpeter to ſummon it. But they ſhot at the 
oY ' trumpeter, and declared, that the night was not 
> 3, aft time to ſend a ſummons in. Hereupon Crom- 
ho. well prepared to ſtorm, which brought the gover- 


Fo nor to a treaty, and the next morning Feathard 
dhe was lb upon articles. | 


Calan, a ſtrong place, defended by three caſtles, 
was next to be attacked. Here he was joined by 


1 


, ag "*Ireton, Reynolds, and Zankey, whoſe ſoldiers to- 
int gether a conſiderable body. They ſtormed 
Mun- BY the caſtles one after another, and carried them all 
21 in the ſpace of one day: upon which the whole 
| aue except Butler's troops, who ſurrendered 
* of before the cannon were fired, were put to the 
ubber ſword. Aſter the ſoldiers had refreſhed themſelves 
r. 5 in the town, they marched back to Feathard, by 


the way taking the caſtles of Cnoctoter and Bully- 
nard ; which were ſoon followed by Kiltenon, Ar- 
ſenon, Coher, and Dundrum, all very conſidera- 
ble places, | 


8. 8. 
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[ Storms F. 8. Cromwell had now entirely ſubdued all 
3 Gowram the places of importance, except Limerick, Wa- 
and Kil- terford, Clonmell, Galloway, and Kilkenny. 
kenny, Theſe were all towns of great ſtrength, and would 
wh neceſſarily take up ſome time. He reſolved, how- 
both ſur- ever, to attempt the laſt, and in that view, ſent 
render. Orders to colonel Hewſon, the new governor 'of 


Dublin, to bring him all the forces he could draw 
out of the the garriſons on that fide. Accordingly 
Hewſon joined him near Gowram, a populous and 
ftrong town, governed by one Hammond, who rc- 
turned a very reſolute anſwer upon being ſummon- 
ed to ſurrender. The great guns upon this be- 

an to play, and did ſuch execution, as oblię 
ammond to demand a parley : but the only 
terms he could now obtain were, that the com- 
mon ſoldiers ſhould have their lives, and the offi- 
cers be diſpoſed of as the general thought fit.“ 
The place being thus delivered up, Hammond, 
and all the commiſſion officers but one, were the next 
day ſhot to death; and the popiſh prieft, their chap- 

lain, was hanged. | | | 
| Proceeding now to Kilkenny (which, beſides its 
ordinary garriſon, had been reinforced from. the 
neighbouring towns that ſurrendered) when he 
came*within a mile of the walls, Cromwell ſum- 
moned fir Walter Butler the governor, and the 
corporation, to deliver up the city : which they 
refuſing to do, he drew nearer, and erected a bat- 
tery in the moſt convenient place, notwithſtanding 
the oppoſition from within. With about 100 ſhot 
a breach was opened, at which the ſoldiers enga- 
ged the enemy, while colonel Ewer, - with 1000 
oot, gained another part of the city, called Iriſh- 
town. The beſieged, however, were ſo deſpe- 
rate, that neither could Cromwell enter the breach, 
nor Ewer gain the bridge which led into the heart 
of the place. But a little conſideration brought} an 

the governor to better meaſures, and after |: 3 L 
| ebate, 


_ - R 5 
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8 debate, it was agreed, that the caſtle and city 
n ſhould be delivered up to Cromwell, with all the 
arms, ammunition, and publick ſtores ; that the 
5 inhabitants ſhould be protected in their perſons, 
i £206, and, eftates, only paying two thouſand 

| pounds to Cromwell's army; and that the gover- 
. nor, officers, and foldiers, ſhould march awa 

x with bag and baggage.” Thus was Kilkenny, 
which had been the nurſery of the late rebellion, 
and the reſidence of the ſupreme council, reduced 
to the parliament's obedience in leſs than a week, 
chiefly by the vigilance, activity, and indefatiga- 
ble induſtry . of the lord-general Cromwell, Who . 
frequently, on theſe deſperate occaſions, expoſed ; 
himſelf to the moſt imminent dangers. SI 


5. 9. Having ſettled the affairs of Kilkenny, Fxcuſes 
Cromwell marched to Carrick, in order to pro- himſelf to 
ceed on further action. But firſt he wrote a letter the parlia - 
to the ſpeaker of the parliament, giving an ac- ment, ob- 
count of the taking of Kilkenny, and ſeveral other tains ſeve- 
places; confeſſing that he had received many pri- ral advan- 
yate intimations of the parliament's pleaſure, as to tages, and 
his coming home; but that as he did not receive takes 
his honour's letter till the army was in the field, Clonmel! 
and had not ſince heard any thing farther of the by ſtorm. 
parliament's reſolution, he thought himſelf oblig- | 
ed to wait for à more clear expreſſion of their 
will, to which he was always ready to ſubmit.” . 

About this. time the marquis of Ormond, and 
his aſſociates, appointed a meeting in Weſt-meath, 
to conſider of = way to ſupport. their. cauſe, 
which was ruined almoſt every where. The re- 
ſult of their conference was, that they ſhould mo- 
leſt the Engliſh in their quarters, thereby to pro- 
tract time, till they had an 8 of leaving 
the kingdom. But Cromwell, without dreading 
their motions, ſat down before Clonmell, in which 
was a garriſon of 2000 foot, and 120 horſe: 
and as ſoon as a ſiege was formed, he detached 
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colonel Reynolds: and fir Theophilus: Jones, with i 
2500 horle, foot, and dragoons, e. Or- 
mond's deflgn: Sir Charles Coot took the 


field with 3000 men, with the ſame per But 
the marquis ſhifting from place to ꝓlace, to avoid 


fighting, colonel Reynolds, that his men t 
21 N idle, — Tecrogham. Lo 
mean time the lord Broghill, with another de- 
tachment, defeated the biſhop of Roſs, who was 
marching with '5000 men to relieve Cldhmell. 


2, dee conſiderable perſons were here taken, and 


Theſe 
that lay before Clonmell, and made them reſolute 


their 
doub 


ſo long continuance, that had ever been known. 
hut the ſabduing of Clonmell, tho' with ſo much 
difficulty, wo cane the ſurrender of ſeveral ons 


ong them the biſhop himſelf, who was carried 
tin. fie kept by his own forces, - and there 
hanged. before the walls, in fight of the garriſon; 
which ſo diſcouraged them, that they immediate- 
1y ſurrendered to the parliament” s forces. This bi- 
ſhop was uſed to ſay, * There was no way of cu- 
ring : the B ngliſh, but by hanging them.” +. 
dvantages were a ſpur to the foldien 


in the buſineſs, notwithſt the vigorous reſi- Mei 
ſtance they met with. The active Cromwell, ha- 
| = ſummoned O-Neal, the governor,” to no pur- in 
pole, proceeded to his "uſual method of ſtorming, th 
The great guns being planted, a breach was ſoon 


opened, which: the ers courageouſſy entered, 
and, in ſpite of the bravery of the beſieged, kept 
ms till after four hours fi — with 

1 ſucceſs, they carried all before them 
This was looked upon to be the hotteſt ſtorm, of 


| iſons. 

Riſes to he 
prodigi- F. 10. While the Jord-genetal was thus viſa lem 
ous inte- ous in one part of Ireland, his deputies, with -thejW'as 
reſt, re- parties under them, were no leſs ſucceſsful in 0a! 
turns thers: and his proceeding ſo proſperouſly in 8 udes 
home in affairs, and * thereby ſo great ſway, occa 
riumph, Lionel 
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h ſioned a book to be diſpellek about this time, en- and feaves 
- titled}; The character of king Cromwell ; Ireton his 
Which, tho“ ſuppreſſed 2s à libel, was teceived- as deputy. 
at a kind of prophecy. And indeed, by his good 
id government in Ireland, both in civil and military ; 
ht affairs, and the great ſusceſs of it, Cromwell ob- 
he tained a 3 both here and there, 
le- both in the -officers of the. army and the parlia - 
vis Wl ment { only the Scots and rians were ge 
ell. nerally no favourers of him. was now prepa- 
und ring to take Waterford and Duncannon, and had 
ied actually blocked up Waterford, when about the 
zxere middle of May, by a new order, or rather 
on; of the parliament, he was obliged to leave the fi- 
ate- WJ niſhing of his conqueſts to his ſon-in-law Ireton, 
bi- hom, for that purpoſe, he conſtituted lord-depu- 
cu- ty. And fo fortunate was Ireton in his commiſſi- 
on, that tho' he died of the plague in a year I 
dien and a half after, he took Waterford and Lime- 55 
olute I rick, and left very few places in the hands of the 


reſi- enemy. 
„ ha- Cromwell was in Ireland about nine months, 
pur- in which inconſiderable time, he performed more 
: than any king or queen of England had been of *, 
ble to do in a much greater number of years. Be- 
fore he left the kingdom, in order to weaken the 
Iriſh, he contrived means for tranſporting no - leſs 
than 40, ooo of them gut of their country into 
foreign ſervice, few of whom ever returned ag 
— He — ſettled the wo affairs, and = 
ured a more ſummary of adminiftring juſtice 
han ever yet was Pn. After which he em- 
darked for England, and failed home, as it were, 
n triumph, At Briſtol, he was twice ſaluted by 
he great guns, and welcomed in with many other 
iemonſtrations of joy. On ' Hounſlow-heath he 
as met by general Fairfax, many members of 
arliament * officers of the army, and multi- 
udes of the common people. Coming to Hyde - 


52 _ A Critical Rzvitw of the * 
, the great guns were fired off, and colonel! 
's regiment, which was drawn up for 
that Porpoſe, 2 ſereral Lollies with their 
entered Lan, amidt —— = aten 
friends and citizens, and was received wich die 
4 2 — 00 Sher og A 
ce in ent, er, m an t 
5 | bows him the thanks of the houſe 
for his great and faithful ſervices. in Ireland. 
After which, the lord · lieutenant gave them 2 
3 of the late — contlition. of 
that kingdom. 
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Cromwell's war againff the Scvte wnder ting Charles 


the ſecond, till * routs them at the . 
of TON 1 


* 1. 8 88850 wick Seng was Roth 
© engaged, was againſt war with 

Scots, * of king Charles the the Scots. 

ſecond. In pry a beet er his return 

from Ireland, he was employ d in this new expe- 

dition, which took him up much time and labour, 

the Scots, upon the late king's death, had pro- 

claimed his W ſovereign, and ſent commiſ- 

ſioners to the Ha to acquaint his majeſty on 
. nr him; e 


month, . . che covenants | befoje he ſet 


foot on ſhore. 


4 | 
I's. The parliament of Scotland, ens . 


x to raiſe forces for the king's ſervice, ic wich, . 


54 


| D - aw 


ipeech in 


fax; being again conſulted herein, 1 at 


: = % That he A. 


White 2 WO 
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it was ſuppoſed, they intended to invade England. 
While theſe preparations were carrying on in Scot- 


land, the ee here were providing bor 


t own ſecu ; and it was with a view-to-tl 
an they W A for Cromwell from 1 

He, as ſoon as he arrived, perſuaded the council 
not to be behind- hand with the enemy, but to pre- 
vent the Scots invaſion' of England, by carrying 
the war directly into Scotland. Some ſcrupulous 


men, however, and among them general Fairfax, 


objeRed to this, as being contrary to the covenant 
between the two —. To which it was 
ſwered, That the Scots had already broken 
covenant, and that therefore it was not now hind- 
ing on the one fide, after it had been diſſolved £ 
the other. So that they came at length to 
reſolution, ©, That hank a formed | arty, — 
provided and 1 they would march it 
forthwith. into Scotland, to prevent, the Scots 


mrchin 
attend ſuch an invaſion. The lord-general F; 


to like the deſign; but having bet naſterxards per- 
unde by the Preſbyterian miniffers, and his 855 


who was a great patrongſz of them, he de- 


a-.juſt ground for the parfi- Fo 79 7 
ſend their army to rage. Fee 3. ue . 
the Sos thould pra & thn he was re ready. 
to engage a hens bv gw. coll: 
try. The — * 9 oat. 
bled at the lord en woo es, appointed a 


er with * in RG to ſatisfy 


him of the juſtice xd Jawfulpet of this Ang. 


ing. The chief members of this committee Were 
Os 4 


x by 2. Cromwell + or 8 e id 


alter ſome previous are between the 1088. | 


general 


5 


into England, and the miſeries that might. 


that there was 
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as we can have of 9 is nat yet acted. 
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general and the committee, his excellency acquaint · the com- 
ed them with the ground of his diſſatisfaction, de- mittee for 
claring, 5 That he did not ſee the Scots had given ſatisfying 
ſufficient cauſe for this invaſion of their country by the gene- 
the Engliſh.” Upon which Cromwell proceeded ral. 4 
thus: I confeſs, my lord, that if they had given 
no cauſe to invade them, it would not be juſtifia - 
ble for us to do it; and to make war upon them 
without a ſufficient ground for it, will be contrary 
to that which in conſcience we ought to do, anỹd 
diſpleaſing both to God and good men. But, my 
lord, if they have invaded us, as your lordſhip 
knows they have done ſince the national league 
and covenant, and contrary to it, in that action of 
duke Hamilton, which was by. order and autho- 
rity from 3 of that kingdom, and ſa 
the act of the whole nation by their repreſentatives 3 
and if they now give us too much cauſe of ſuſpi- 
cion, that they intend another; invaſion upon us, 
joining with their: king, with whom they have 
made a full agreement, without the aſſent, or pri- 
vity of this common; wealth; and are very buſy 
at this preſent in Ne money to carry 
on their deſign: If things are not a ſufficient 
ground and cauſe for us to endeavour to provide 
for the ſafety of our own country, and to prevent 
the miſeries which an invaſion of the Scots would 
bring upon us, I humbly: ſubmit to your excellen- 
cy's judgment. That they have formerly, invaded. - 
us, and brought a war into the bowels. of our 
country, is known to all, wherein God was pleaſed 
to bleſs us with ſucceſs againſt them: And that 
they now intend a new-invaſion upon us, I do as 
really believe, and have as good intelligence of it, 


Therefore I ſay, my lord, that upon theſe grounds, 

think we have a moſt juſt cauſe to hegin, or ra- 
ther to return and requite their hoſtility” firſt be- 
pw y us; and thereby to free our country (if 


be pleaſed to aſſiſt us, and I doubt not 
D 4 | hut 


A Critical Rzview of the 
but he will) from the great miſery and calamity. of + 
having an army of Scots within our country. That 


there will be a war between us, I fear is unavoid-- 


able: Your excellency will ſoon determine, whe- 
ther it be better to have this war in the bowels 
of another country, or of our own; and that it 
will be in one of em, I think is without ſcruple.” 
But no arguments could prevail on the eneral, 
who declared that his conſcience was not ſatisfy'd. 
as to the juftice of this war; and therefore, chat 
he might be no hindrance to the 8 s de- 
fins, he deſired to lay down his commiſſion. 
Upon which Cromwell ſpoke again, as follows: 
„ I am very ſorry — lordſhip ſhould have 
thoughts of laying down your commiſſion, by 
which God hath bleſſed you in the performance of 
ſo many eminent ſervices for the —— 15 
pray, my lord, conſider all your faithful ſervants, : 
1 under 25. Ae to 7 under 
no Other t wo a great courage- 
—_——— reat die ouragement to 
the affairs of the. ; for our . general 
to entertain any thoughts of laying down his com- 
miſſion. I hope your lordſhip will never give ſo 
great an advantage to. N ick enemy, nor ſo 
much diſhearten your friends, as to think of laying 
down your commiſſion.” But all this would not 


do: The general ſtill continued in the ſame mind, 
and concluding thus: What would you have 


me do? As far as my conſcience will give way, I. 
am willing to join with you {till in the ſerviee of 
2 — but where the conſcience is not 
i none of you, I am ſure, will engage in 
any ſervice 3. and that is my condition in this, and 


therefore I muſt deſire to be excuſed.” _ | 
Cromwell and the other officers in this commit- 


tee were md} earneſt in perſuading the to 
continue his commiſſion ; — yet, tis = 


was cauſe enough to believe that they did not 
. deſire it. * lays, that — 
p 7 
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eſs'd the council of ſtate, that otwicffandin 3 
Bs unwillingneſs of the lord Fairfax to be 
15 this occaſion, they would yet continue him 
o be general-of the army; profeſling for his on 


im in his poſt than to command the greateſt army 
in Europe.” He alſo informs us, that the foremen- 
tioned COT —— 7 ng the motion 
of lieutenant who, ſays he, 
acted his Feels he iſe that] that 1 really thought him i in 
earneſt.** by eres i e e 
Thus boar and his" carried it b 
the general, who thereupon laid down his commiſ- 
hon; tho“ he was ſeemingly much perſuaded to the 
K 
ſucce office; u 
erer R. vt, conduet and faithfulneſs 
of Cromwell, who had in ſact been long at the 
head of the army, tho“ only lieutenant- general in He ſuc- 
name, they ſoon voted, one and all, that he ceeds Fair- 
ſhould be their general; + and fo an act paſſed, fax as Ge- 
. "Tor conftitating and "appointing Oliver Crom- neral. 
well, efq; to be captain-general in chief of all che 
forces raiſed, and to be raiſed, by authority of 
Sa within the E pe ode of 2 


$. Before his 8 for Scotland, C Cibm- romwell 
well 0 the council that he ht be eaſed of 5 __ 
oy fairs of Ireland. But he cou only obtain for Scot- 
ave five others joined with — in the com- land, and 
on for governing that kin Who were both he 
Ludo Ireton, colonel Job} nes, 'mhjor Sal- and the 
way, and one mr. Weaver; an —. of Whom parlia- 
were to make a committee: And nom che lord: ment de- 
N fer out for the north; after the wry, and clare the 


'D 3 1 de rece,wed reaſon of 
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” Fairfax recommended Cromwell 1 this truſt 


{ 


_ 
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to agreement, and having invaded England before 
under duke and now preparing for ano - 
ther invaſion; in proclaiming Charles Stuart king 


and ranking them with malignants and papiſts. 4} 


and ſo did they terrify, the common people by 
miſrepreſentations of Cromwell's commiſfon, 9 


A 


A Ciel Rn of | 
received t demonſtrations, of reſ = 
SE EY 
magnificently ior e corporation; b 
n e eee ee e or the 


iafaung 
that _ forces 2 were pag were hes, fo 
their own defence? to know, 2 4 
the Engliſh army, now on mary: ms 1008 
r 
to ur overnor 
NN the lord-g eneral ( 
well, in much mach che ſame terms. On the 
hand, the parliament of England pu liſhed a de- 
claration of grounds and reaſons of their army's 
advance, accuſing the Scots of acting contrary 


of England and Ireland, though they had no au- 
thority in theſe kingdoms ; an and in declarin | 
the Engliſh parliament and army, as 


The Scots, perceiving. that the Rn of 


England was not to be-impoſed on, now laboured 


by all poſſible means to render their army odious 


if he was to deſtroy all he met with, that the 
were hardly ſatisfied by a declaration of the 100. 

ebe and the — <«. reminding them of the 
ehaviour oſ the Engliſh forces when they were 


before in Scotland, and r that none but 
thoſe who bad rn 


Ces a We ene of 8 


to engage foreign prin- 


K 
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exerciſed actual hoſtility, ſhould have the leaſt via 
lence offered to them, either in body or goods. 
| In the mean time leaving Vork, Cromwell came 
to Northallerton and Darlington, being ſaluted, 
. as he paſſed by, with the Ordnance. / BE Durham. 
he was met with by Sir Arthur Haſlerigg, Who 
conducted him to Newecaftle, and there 
entertained him. From Newcaſtle he haffened to 
Berwick, and cauſed a general review of the arm 
on Haggerton- moor, where he was received 

great demonſtrations of joy, by a gallant body of 

ooo horſe, and 11,000 foot. From Berwick he 
ent the army's declaration into Scotland, contain- 
ing the grounds of their march into that ki 2-7 549d 
One copy hereof wus conveyed to the Scotch ge- 
neral, another to 2 — and euer to 
the neee 


$. 4. . bee Enters 
verge of Scotland, he drew out the army upon a Scotland, 
hill, within Berwick bounds, where they had a and for- 
full proſpect of the adjacent country, and made a bids all in- 
ſpeech to them, exhorting Te gp.” to be faithful and juries to 
courageous, and then not to doubt of a thlefſing the na- - 
fn God, and all encouragement from himfſelf;*” tives, who 
This ſpeech was anſwered with lot d and unani- are greatly 
mous acclamations from the ſoldiers; who being as 
ordered to march, entered Scotland with a ſhout. 
That night they quatered near the lord Mording- 
ton's caſtle, where the general cauſed proclama- 
tion to be made, that none, on pain of death, 
ſhould offer violence to the perſons or effects of _ 
any in Scotland not found in arms; and that none, 
on the. ſame penalty, ſhould ſtraggle half a-mile 
from their quarters, without ſpecial licence. 
The next day they arrived at Dunbar, where 
they were recruited with proviſions, by ſhips ſent 
thither from England for that ſe; the Scots 
having taken care, — 2 the country 
from Berwick to 3 ſhould afford them d 
8. 
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A Critical Review of the 
Thin From Dunbar they marched to Hadding- 
— twelve miles of Edinburgh. And in 
all this march they did not ſee one Scotchman un- 

der ſixty years of age, nor any above ſix, 
and but very few women and children; the Scotch 
miniſters having aſſured the people, e that the 
Engliſh would cut the throats of all the men be- 
tween and ſixteen years of age, cut off the 
right-hands of all the youth between ſixteen and 
ſix, burn the womens — . 
deſtroy ai before them,” | 


Aſter at- 6. 5. Aﬀer the: ns N 
tempting ton, they underſtood that the e _—_— 
unſucceſs- to give them battle on a heath 

fully to The Engliſh. hereupon took care to poſleſs them 
draw the falves of the place before them : but the Scots did 
Scots to a not think fit to * _ notwithſtanding that the 
battle, is eneral did all that in his power to provoke 
attacked them — it. Some — however ha 
by them in about the poſſeſſion of a place called Arthur's- 
his quar- —_ Which the Engliſh made themſelves —_— 


ters. 
| Int Crane 
well intended to have begun with them; but was 
| 2 by a great rain, and obliged to draw off 
is army towards Muſcleborough. The | 
upon his DO did all they — to diſtreſs hi 
army, and put his — uard into ſome confuſion ; 
but were — repu 7 eas Lambert, 
and colonel. Wale, oh king ſtanding all the 
while on a caſtle to ſee the encounter. Between 
three and four o'clock the next morning, the Eng+ 
Iſh were attacked in their quarters, at Muſclebo- 
rough, with great fury, the enemy being animated 
by ſome of their miniſters : but victory was ſtill 
on their fide, for they routed the Scots, and pur- 
ſued them within half a league of Edinburgh, kil - 
ing ſeveral, and taking many priſoners. Crom- 
well * much 9 after this action, by ſend- 


ing 
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vindicated him, in-a great meaſure 
TS of his 
— 255 4 b 0 


2 Wea wig AC 44 a $7 241 


e. 


ho burgh mi- 
ters Edinburgh, — 7 &s- | 
_ at imagining was quite esLeſley, 
retired, gave publick thanks to God, for putting marches 


terror into the Hearts of the. Engliſh ſectari — 
his ſudden return to M utter x] 3 
aſhamed of what they had done, and proved that forwards, 
general Leſley, who was not ſo conſident as to be and is in 
of his guard, could judge beer of events than his anger. 


enthuſiaſtical teachers. * 2 
An equivocal meſſage arriving 3 fe 
"ak tf 
the king and the 


concer poems ſtate 5 _ 

— him to 
that. he ine ple grntenl gang but would take 
the intentions of the Scots from what- they had con- 
tinued to act; conclading, That if Leſley was 
reſolved to come to a battle, be had a fair por- 
tunity of doing nn 0 wit: _ 
they both wait? 

Finding he could nòt wels the Scots to an 
engagement, Cromwell — to Sencland-hills, 
and there pitched his tents within ſight of Edin- 
burgh. - About the ſame time he executed a ſer- 
jeant, for plundering a houſe to his de- 
claration. "He alſo — in ſome ſmall garriſons, 
and at the requeſt of the Scots 2 a confe- 
rence, in which he was aſſured, that when op- 
portunity _ it ſhould be feen that they wanted 
not cou ive him battle”. While he lay 
here, he a — one day at the head of a party, 
in order to een _ he was to * 


* 


7 


ER nn 3 of the 
carbine at him-: upon which Cromwell called out 
| great ure, and told him, that if he 

| bad been one of his. ſoldiers,” he ſhould have been 
caſhiered for firing ſo wide of the mak. 
It would be tedious to recite all that paſſed be. 

_ tween' the two armies, heſdre they aQually came 

to an engagement. Cromwell, ſays father ® 


| lay ecm 122 — and Leith, to 
cover thoſe two places, n 
N The cunning Englithman ways to 
1 2 Leſley to fight; but he underſtood his trade, 
anc it being his intereſt to protract time, ſo to 
ruin the enemy s army, which. had neither ammu- 
nition nor eee ——_—_ _—_— land 
at a great charge, gly in- 
trenched, that Cromwell durſt not attack him. 
The Engliſh general uſed all baits and | 
known in war to oblige: the Scot to fight him? 
ſometimes drawing him towards Dunbar, 25 «if 
he would have beſieged Edinburgiæ and — 
moving to get between Sterling and him. But the 
Scot dexterouſly avoided — ſnares; and though 
the Engliſh army kept up cloſe with him, he ſo 
ordered his motions, and poſted himſelf ſo advan- 
tageouſly, that the whole month of Auguſt was 
ſpent in theſes counter · marches, ſo tedious to 2 
man of Cromwell's 1 Who 1 never meet 
with an opportunity, either to fight in the 
field, or r attack his enemy in his camp”. 2 


Returns to 9. 7 At laſt, on the zoth of —_ C 
Dunbar, well dents out his army from Muſcleborough, and 
and is in marched towards Haddington. The Scots ob- 
great di- A. the: . __ to _—_ onen them 
ſtreſs, ICH 1 


ot 2 Revolutions @ Angleterre, 


1 ife of Oliven *CaOnwhr... ; 


cloſe; erg | 
in the ight, "having 


moon, e 
Which . Y = 
them into ſome e den 


courage to 
cloud o 


an opp . tr t — Nas 
main, 2 
they were frm 


empted * b 

c ee x: = 
repulſed and _ farther off. The 8 827 'be- 
ing the firſt of 1 7 0 the Sests 

up che the town, in à vi Fo 
cageand place, 9 85 Englim Abe e e 

into an open” field, very fit for both armies to- en- 
gage in; ke op ob 1 ſome hours for the 


comin would 

not f "they purſuant 

to T2 fer ran, =Y 1. "Vir 
arg © "IE 5 £3 
"II Scotch 

tance, being Nn ra Ws the pb ode 57 dee 


regiments; and ſeeing the Engliſh lodged in Dun- 
bar, hovering about them upon the adjacent hills 
like a thick cloud, menacing but ruin and 

dee. and looking © tein upon t nem a their 
ure per IO. | 
The Jord general was W in RUS diſtreſs, and 
look d on himſelf as e His army was in a 
"ep weak and fic tion, and in want 
of proviſions by their courage alſo was very 
mach aha while the oy = 1 - 
earty, in their on country, upon very ad- 
vantageous ground. And befides," they more than 
doabled tie Tagit in numbet, being about 2 
even 
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the Engliſh were in a ſad po e 
. and wanting e ene- 


ut Critical Revaew. of the 


: from thoukad, whereas the others were but twelve 


e e 
dot; n 
were reduced to den thouſand at moſt. General 
Cromwell, with this ſickly company, was now 
hemed in 9 fide by thoſe greater numbers of 
„K e e the ly 
* ec on 
. to binder 
Ul were eee to cut off 
all retreat from the Engliſh army, who had hot 
above. 8 for their 19 hy Thus 
e ee e 
e now no ut either to give u 
W my kk ax 8 


” db ext the lord-genera 1, on the 2d of 
September, called a of war, in which, 
after ſome debate, it was reſolved to fall upon the 
enemy the next morning ; about an . hour before 
day; and according] the ſeveral regiments were 
ordered to their reſpective poſts. ere We de 
told by biſhop Burnet, that Cromwell, under 
theſe . difficulties, called his officers te 
ther to 2 the lord, as they expreſſed it: 
which, he bid all about him take heart, for God 
had certainly heard them, and would appear for 
them. 'Then in the carl of Roxburgh's 
gardens, that lay un - the hill, and by proſpec- 
tive glaſſes — great motion in the 2 Scotch 
camp 3 Cromwell * Te, * God is de- 

52 5 „Iluering 


= Before the battle of Dunbar, favs * 


my having made up the paſſes before them: the 
whole Scots army 1 the right hand, and the 125 
on the left ; and the whole nation of otland be: 
hi ad th * p. 471. Yau” bd EGS 


Life of OL1vzx CROMWELL. 
livering them into our hands, they .are coming, 
down to us.“ And the biſhop fays, that Crom- 
well loved to talk much of n. his life 
long aſterwards. 

The Scots, it ſeems, had now at laſt reſolved 
to fight the Engliſh, and to that end were coming 
down the hill? where, if they had continued, the — 
Engliſh could not have gone up to engage them 
without very great diſadvantage. This reſolution 
was contrary to Leſley's opinion; who, tho' he 
was in the chief co had a committee of 
ſtates to give him his —— among whom Wari- 
ſtoun was one. Theſe being weary of lying in 
the fields, thought that Leſley, did not make haſte 
enough to deſtroy the army of the . 
they called them. Leſley, on 
told them, that by lying 3 
that by engag ng in action with brave 
rate men, 1 be loſt; and y 
preſſed him to Many! have in 


and Leſley was too cold, ielded too ea 
their hamours, which he ſhould not have a 
This reſolation of the Scots to fall upon the Eng- 
lim was ſome time retarded by the unſeaſonable- . 
neſs of the weather; and in the mean while, as 
we have already W a me * 
fall upon them 


F. 8, The night before the batll Ye proving dread- Totally | 

fully rainy and tempeſtuous, the lord-general took routs the 

more than ordinary care of himſelf and his army. Scotch ar- 

He refreſhed his men in the town, and above all my in the 

things ſecured his n a . the weather, battle of 

hilſt his enemies rr. The Scots Dunbar. 

vere all the night employed in com down the 

ll ; and early in the morning, A Tueſday 

i third of September, . 
order, 


A Critical Rzvizw of the 


order, general Cromwell drew out a ſtrong party 
of horſe, and falling upon the horſe-guards, made 
them retire. * Then immediately his bodies both 
of horſe and foot advancing, the fight ſoon grew 
hot on all fides ; *till' after about an hour's diſ- 
pute, the whole numerous army of the Scots was 
totally routed.  T'wo regiments ſtood their ground, 
and were almoſt all killed in their ranks. The 

_ reſt fled, and were purſued as far as Haddington 
with great execution. About four thouſand were 
ſlain on the place and in the purſuit, and ten 
thouſand taken priſoners, many of whom were de- 
ſperately wounded,* Fifteen thouſand arms, all 

e artillery and ammunition, with above two hun- 
dred colours, were taken ; and all with the loſs of 
ſcarce three; hundred Engliſh. Priſoners of note 
were fir James Lumſdale lieutenant-general of the 
foot, the lord Libberton (who ſoon after died of 
his wounds) adjutant- general Biekerton, ſcout-ma-- 
iter Campbel, fir William Douglas, the lord Gran- 
diſon, and colonel Gourdon ; befides twelve lieu- 
tenant-colonels, - fix majors, forty-two captains, and, 
ſeventy-five heutenants. The two Leſleys eſcaped 
to 1 Which upon the news of this de 

was immediately quitted by his garriſon, and Leith 
reſolved to admit the conquerors, 1 not ate" to 
keep them out. | 
Thus this formidable army, which had ſo lately 

ed in a-confident aflurance of victory, was 
8 defeated and overthrown by one not half 
ſo numerous, which at the ſame time was reduced 
almoſt to the laſt extremity. But this extremity 
making them fix upon a firm reſolution either 'to 
conquer or die, and withal, their falling ſo ſud- 


. eee 
5 pp CT iwas £43 
iS. „ Rapin 5 the Sebts cavalry on we ** 
ing performed very well at firſt; but were at faſt 


wing 
drove back, and put to flight. The left wing fled 
without ſuſtaining one charge. 
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them, but deſigned firſt to fall pon: them; ſeem 

to he the trae occaſion of this wonderful turn * 
an The lorgt- general himſelf drew up a nar- 

rative of this men orable victory,” and ſent it by a 
ebuncił of ſtate who ordered it to 

the chürches of London; with ſo- 

lemn thankſgivipg: andthe colours taken” in hies 
battle being ſent” up” to che parliament, were by” 

eſtrainſter- 


SE ok 
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32 Ts est Aden (che ry beben 7 Conſe- 
that ever Cromwell was engaged in, and which quences of 
for that deaſon we, have 8 more particularly this vice» 
than mz Fn $] being tus! happilyended; ae 17. 


-eneral, ſoon . — e 


mene en 1 ambert todæ 
po of both 0 Jame day, — having - ; 
cen deſerted by che Scots, Anf cmd chere e 4 
ral pieces of ordnane many arms, and 3 chhñ 
.derable Ne of, T's cavidoas® But tho” the En- 
Sliſh were maſters öf the town, Edinburg gh-caltle. 
till remained in the kands of the enemy: yet this, 
tho“ judged impregnable, was at laſt b 1251 by 
our Mech =o Kendra, ef 002 1 (23 © I © A ZÞ#E--37 
8e ed, ho) T before” the gere 
of that b Was unde Cromwell invi- 
ted the K ane * Ministers in ae ed ee 
to their HT Which "they" obſtinately refuſed, ' 
pretending they Rad no ſecurity for their perſons. 
On this'occafion. ſeveral letters © paſſed between the 
general, the "governor, and theſe nilniſters'; who | 
ill 1 — in their ee ORE che general | 


| rr 
tees 52 the y — rl Rate, and the remains of 
the army frem Punbar, all retired te Sterling, uf 2 


6&9 A Critical Review of the Ez 
order to recover their ſhattered But all 


the methods they could — — — ; for * 
ö Scots were divi | 


doubt, knew how to manage 424 
„„ one 
burgh kept the whole county in awe. Several 
was aſs os os Fg oa ft 
eputies, a co Was | 
by 5 8 over colonel! Ker, at nr * 
Ai the power of the remonſtrators, one of 
the moſt violent d then VIE: was . 
ly ruined, | 


Bern- | C. 10. The Lg 2 
tion an followed. This is aking of moſt DID | 
ſiege of E- hold in Scotland, having all the 
dinburgh fages both of nature — art. It is 


— which only two or chree can 4. 
it overlooks and c a all 
the Ker — about it; ſo that Cromwell's men were 
often galled by the gaymen from thence, in their, 
quarters at Edinbur PEEL» 
When Cromwel came firſt before. this. x 
Placer which was not long after the defeat at Dune. 
ar, he ſummoned the governor, colonel Dundaſs, . 
to deliver it up to him; which having no 
he began to — 2 2m to reduce it by. 3 


Nothag encoura it by ſtrom 
{ and LL pephgble Gays beg dard, es + a 
——_ o force it by mines. In order far this. 


work, 3 were ſent for, and towards 


ter end of 8 1 ET were. rx 1 
the ni ht; Whi no ſooner | , but 
they fell to firing u this. proved 


impediment to the Eng Wi | 
yg ens . the earth U | 
came to the main rock. This put them to a | 
| bur did bot mae thei give * he 


caſtle. E has but one K 0 that. 
an 


. c Tn 


* KS 
7 the 45 
| * 2 oo by 
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Life of Otavzr' CromweL. 
made holes in the rock, they filled them full of 
powder, 


at chte mining 1 work: goi 
lord -· general, fearing he ſhou going but lowly on, the 


try fr — — 
tery ons contrivances, 
deſignin 3 — — 
nons and mortars. fie My a. 
amazed at this, and began to'think. it 

to endeavour. to withſtand the Engl 
. 


ing & ig 
ces and 6 banering f re. 
mand w given, the lord-general thought — 
more to ſummon the governor, in the following 
terms; That he being reſolved to aſe ſuch means 


5 «s were put into his hands, for the mige da the 


1 caſtle, did, for preventing further miſery, demand 
the rendering ny gry bers nth fit condi- 
8 tions. To this the governor. returned this 
ſwer, «That being -mtruſted by the eſtates of 
Scotland, for the keeping of the caſtle, he could 
not deliver it leave from them: and 
therefore he denired ten days time to ſend to them, 
and receive their anſwer. But the lord. general 
knowing his time was precious, made this 7 udden 
reply, 7 That it concerned him not to know the 
obligations of them that truſted him; but that he 
t have honourable; terms for "himſelf, and 
thoſe that were with him: but he could not give 


4 eſtates.” VEE 
"T'was deßgned chat this parley ſhould continue 
two days ; but 3 Gas flying from the 


caſtle before, order was to try the mortar- 
pieces, three with , and the Soap. wp 
15420 | I | Ones. 
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and Ne 2 ephe ie pcs * 


the Ade e ce , een 


liberty to" him to- conſult with the committee, of 
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ſtones. Which being done accordingly, the gover- 
nor. returned an anſwer t. the genetal's laſt; meſ- 
ſage; in which he adjured him that liberty 
might be granted to him tõ ſend to the committee 
of eſtates: and ſaid, that he wouldbe very willing 
to receive information from thaſe af his country- 


4 men whom he could truſt. To: chis the getwral | 


replied, ©: 'That whoever: be would appaint to 
come to him, « ſhould ene); Irony ont hour.; 
but to ſond to the committee of the eſtates he 
could not grant. The governor took no notice 
of this, till the mortar- pieces and- Dres guns had 
for ſome ſmall time ee rn e caſtle, This 
moved him to. ſend orth a drum, deſiring a con- . 


. 2 IE Pas . 


Of Pot, that the governor in a ſhort time offered 
to ſurrender, if his former requeſt, of ſending to ſol, 
the committee, might be granted. But this bei ſub 
ſtill refuſed;* Dundaſs thought it not good to h | 
out any longer againſt ſuch violent aſſaults; and MW Pro 
ſo entering upon a treaty with the lord-general, nor- 
came to an agreement; Firſt,” that the caſtle, the Abe 
cannon; arms, and ammunition, and furniture of he 
rendered be delivered up to Cromwell: Secondly, 
to Crom- that the Scots have liberty to carry away Mid, 
well. their publick regiſters, publick moveables, private I Sene 
- evidences and writs: Thirdly, that thoſe goods in lit 
; F le belongi — 4 2 Wne ite 
the cakile_ belonging to any App og 


"Tis ſur- 
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ſhould have — to them: Fourthly, that the 

governor, and all military officers, and ſoldiers, 

„ ind without moleſnen, to Bruntſland 
e. 


which gloried in its virginity, as 
fore yielded to any conqͥ ueror, was 
of three months delivered e to Cromwell on the 
24th day of December; ehy there alſo fell 


of them remarkable both for ſize and 
8,000 arms, fourſcore barrels of 
fda of this pla ſo unexpected by ſeve 
ubduing. o ce was - 
ral, that the Scots cried. out; “ Tir Crans 
took it only by ſilver bullets.” - But whatappear- 


ed moſt ſtrange to others, and which a. 


CE nh en en 
w not very far o ould never 
the relief of this moſt important Pines; 


ſolemnity was performed at Scone, his ma 


BD OO X 


Aberdeen. From. thence he marched from Sterling, 
where having - muſtered; his _ he ons 0 
Hamilton lieutenant- general, 


general of the Engliſh troops. 
Cromwell, who obſerved theſe proceedings, was 
little concerned at them, He a how- 


According to theſe articles, this frong, caltle, 


ANY a ſiege 


into his hands bfty-three pieces of ordnance, ſome 


"i 
ang, eig. The 


$. 11. The Scots were now intent upon bes- The King 
ronation of their king, which had been long de- crowned. 
layed, that he might. © humble himſelf for his Proceed - 
father's ſins, and his 2 eee 
the vigorous proceedings ut 
upon — 5-4 what of cod ahoy: Au - ws back- Crom- 
ward enough in; ſo on the firſt of — beſ this well 


ſubſcribing both the covenants. And now, * 9 
der to raiſe a powerful army, all perſons were 
promiſcuouſly admitted, and great numbers of ho- 
norary volunteers flocked to the king's ſtandard at 


Middleton major- general of pro hep and dale | 


ever, 
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ever, to ſecure all the garriſons ſouth of Firth: to 
which end he ordered colonel Fenwick to reduce 
Hume caſtle. Fenwick immediately applied him- 
ſelf to the work, and having drawn up his men 
before the place, ſent a ſummons to the governor 
— ſurrender., _— the governor, — — 
being a man of fancy, returned only a quibbli 
| — However, he did not continue — 


this merry humour: for Fenwick havin 
a — and made a breach in — mp 
invited to a fy juſt as he was about'to enter, 
But he would allow only quarters for life; which 
being accepted, the garriſon marched out, and'cap- 
tain Collinſon took poſſeſſion of it for 'the parlia- 
| ment. bout the ſame time colonel Monk reduced 
: Tantallon caſtle, after a vigorous defence. 
The king and his party were now very active, 
and had got together an army of 20,000 men. 
But the earl of Eglinton, with ſome other com- 
manders, going into the weſt to raiſe recruits, 
were ſeized by Lilburn, and ſent priſoners to 
Edinburgh. | | 8 ' 7: 003 


Cromwell F. 12. The Engliſh parliament, all this while, 

falls ſick, had a ſpecial regard to their army in Scotland. / So 

but reco- Careful were they to furniſh them with men, mo- 

vers, and ney, and proviſions, that as no army could better ¶ Sc 

takes the deſerve it, ſo no m_ ever had more encou - wit 

ficldagain, ment. Yet both parliament and army ſuffered a ten 

great affliction in the ſickneſs of their general, who W the 

© was now wholly confined to his chamber: and his W ed! 

not acting in perſon made the Scots believe, and of f 

confidently report, that he was certainly dead. He 

To convince them however of their miſtake, heor- ¶ regi: 

dered a Scotch trumpeter, who was ſent to the W now 

Engliſh on a particular affair, to be brought be- and 

fore him, being then on the mending hand. But agai, 

he relapſed ſoon after, and was in more danger feate 

than ever: yet the goodneſs of his conſtitution led o 

overcame his diſtemper, with the help of two ſoner 
s eminent 
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eminent phyſicians that were ſent him by the par- 
liament; ſo B "England 
the parliament's ee into Eng! 
defore'his buſineſs was done. 

No ſooner was he able to ftir abroad, but he 
conſulted with his chief officers about carrying on 
the war. He encamped àgain on Peneland-hills, 
a place well known'to'the'' Engliſh army. From 

Pencland hills he marched to Newbrids „and 
from Newbridge to Lithgow, where from the 
battlements of the caſtle, he could diſcern the 


Scoth army, as it lay encamped at Torwood, 
near 4 „ all —5 ith regular 4 


tifications. Though the -Engliſh could 'not 

bly drive them out of this faſtneſs, yet the 

general, to provoke them to fight, marched is 
army in battalia before them, and ſtood in 3 
— eight hours. But finding all this ineffeftual, © 
he drew off to Glaſgow, in order to refreſh” his 
men; which bein Hoa; he again purſued” the 
Scotch army, who had now removed their camp, 
and in their - ſight ſtormed and took Calendar 


57 houſe, a place of conſiderable ſtren reſo- wy FE 
le, ily ele, A we wank 1 


Ms F 3 


$. 13; Finding he cond PER no means bring the Sends for- 
Scots to-a battle, Cromwell fent colonel Overton, ces iato 
with near 2000 foot and horſe, to make an at- Fife, who 
tempt on Fife, in order to cut off all ſupplies from win a bat- 
the enemy. Overton croſſed the Forth, and land- tle, and 
ed his army at North-Ferry, in ſpite of the ſhowers take many 
of ſhot that were poured on him from the ſhore. towns. 
He was followed by Lambert and Okey, with 'two 
regiments of horſe, and two of foot, The king 
now ſent 4000 men, under major-g general Brown, 
and colonel] Holborn, to drive the Engliſh back 
again over the Forth: but they were entirely de- 
teated by Oliver's party, 2000 of them bein kil- 
led on the ſpot, and moſt of the reſt taken pri- 
ne. Among the latter was major. general Brown 

E _ 4 


71 33 A Critical RR v IE of the 
himſelf, who died ſoon after, for grief, . 
thought, of this misfortune. 

The Engliſh now took in garriſons almoſt; as 
faſt as they approached them. That of Inn, 
was ſo terrified at the late defeat, that they: ur- 
rendered on the firſt ſummons to Lambert, leavin 
behind them all their proviſions, ammunition, — 
arms, t their Words only. The king ogy 
ſelf and his whole army were in ſuch na- 
: Bon, that they £ Cradenty decamped from . 
and marched — 3 
_ fallowed them at their heels, and —4.— over 


the ground where they ſo lately lay, he found 
there all their ſick men, and a conſiderable quan- 


A 


tity of military ſtores, which ſhewed. 1 in. Wage 


JA they left the „ 


Sendsover g. 14. Cromwell's 8 were amn! in "vain; 
the reſt of for the Scots would not come to an engagemeit. 
bis army; Hereupon he marched away to Lithgow, and 
goes him- ſent the greateſt part of his men over the Forth, 
ſelf, and in order to carry on the war in Fife. At Leith, 
takes St. whither he retired in-perſon to provide for the ſup- 
John's- ply of his ſoldiers, he received the welcome new: 
town. of the ſurrender of Bruntiſland to Lambert; which 
place was of great advantage to the Engliſh, be- 
| wg a commodious harbour for the landing of 
-ALOTES, 
| Soon after he croſſed the Forth himſelf; and 
drawing the greateſt part of his army from Brun. 
tiſland, with the train of artillery, he went to St. 
John's-town, the taking of which, he knew, would 
Prevent the Highlanders from ſending any ſupplies 
either of men or proviſions, to — 2 But, con 
trary to his expectation, the meſſenger whom he 
| ſent to ſammon it, was denied admittance, and re- 
turned back with this ſhort anſwer from the townl 
men, © that they were not in a condition to re. 
ceive letters.” The reaſon of this was, as it af. 
terwards . that the lord Duffus had * 
/ 


1 
\ 


; 2 


day before, entered the cown, with 1400 men. 
But the lord-general' Cromwell, upon the refufal 


drained — our: of the moats about the town, 


in Scotland, threw-the' into great perplexity , marches 
and put him upon — an irruption into a5. into . 


Cromwell, who' could not overtake him till ſeve- well fol- 
greatly, by the coming in of the we 


8 
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of a new ſummons Whieh he ſent, immediately 


My — | Theſe worderfuF-ficeclies of Yromy The king 


land. His fate depended don the ſucceſs e land, w 
battle, and being much nearer to England'than ther C rom 


ral days, he -was in hopes to den * Yimiſelf lows hint. 
affected in 
the north. The thing being — * kis majeſty 

ſent expreſſes to all his friends, that th * ght de 

ready to receive him, and on the 6th 2 

tered: England by the a/ of Ge about 

16,000 men. "This ſudden invaſion ke the 

whole 'Britiſh, nation, eſpecially the parliament, 

who were new ready to cenſure the conduct of 

their "general. Ber 58 aſſured them by letter, 

that he would overtake a de a 

good aceount of them, before they cam e near Lon- 

don.“ \Aecerdingly he or Lambert to fol- 

low the king immediately with 7 or 800 horſe, 

and to draw ay many others, as he could from the 
country militia ; and to moleſt the king's march 


as much as poſſible, - by being near, and obliging 


him to march cloſe; not rens his own party 
in any ſharp action, without 'a 'manifeſt advantage, 
but keeping” himfelf "GRE till the army. came 


N 
The militia" of moſt Wghties* was now 7 


into the field, in order to obſtruct the king” 


march. An act was publiſhed, declaring << Fat 


no any correſpondence With 
Charles Stuart, or r his N or give them encau- 


* 


Ca 
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12 affairs of. Scotland, and left - Monk with-a 
—_— - 


— 


The king 
ſtops at 
Worceſ- 


ter, where he met not with 
Cromwell 


of Auguſt croſſed. the, Line, upon the) 


a Critical Review oof the 


ragement or | aſſiſtance, under; pain of; 
ſon.”” And now Cromwell, 


*. 


to ſecure that kingdom, entered 

of the army s — «ot 

banks of 

which river he gave the ſoldiers ſome repoſe: the 
; corporation, of * — — en ms bg; 
mg mom Plenty oh: Pines 5 5 
—_ +7 Big 

bir . The king . . thre? Lanca- 

re, 999 proclaimed, 

as he paſſed along, in all the market towns. But 

encouragement which he ex- 

pected; for beſides that the Scots daily deſerted 


the remainder 


comes up him, the countries did not come in as he believed 


with him. 


great 5 


\s 


by: 
* 
teſted with him . but at laſt his 


they would, being continually obſtructed by the 
forces of the common- wealth. The paſſage of 
Warrington bridge, in Cheſhire, was con- 
ma- 

jeſty carried 45 ws on his march with 
the 234 of Auguſt he came 

to Worceſter, Wich he on ng after ſome oppo- 
ſition; and looking upon it as a convenient plaer, 


he determined to ſettle there with his army, and 


wait the coming of the enemy. And that he might 
not be wanting in any thing that might tend to 
the preſervation of his forces, he ordered works 
to be raiſed for: better ſecurity... Then he ſent 4 


| ſummons to Mackworth governor of Shrewſbury, 


2 him to yield up that garriſon; to * 
overnor retutned à peremptory denial. 
10 0 Fat letters to ſir Thomas iddleton, to — 
forces for him in Montgomeryſhire ; but r Tho- 
mas detained the meſſenger priſoner, and ſent up 


the letter to the parliament. A day or two aſter 


the king had taken up his quarters in Worceſter, 
he — —— the melancholy. news of the deſeat of 
the earl: of Derby. This brave man was the only 
por who made any conſiderable attempt to 
pport on king. He got together a of 
1500 


Life of Or Vr Cnbuwer i, 
1500 horſe j but before he could join the king's 
army, colonel Lilburn ſet upon him near Wiggan, 
and entirely rowted him; -''The'earl himſelf, being 
wounded, retreated inte Cheſhire with abour . 
cighty'® horſe, and from. thence de the” king at 
rceſter. ip en ee 33047 1 
In the mean dm general” Cell having/r6- 
re e to gee, FIRE Dota; 
AWay 7 erry- 9 * 
Mansfield, and Coventry; and at: — joined 
with the reſt of the parliament's forces, under 3 
lieutenant- general. Fleetwood,” major general Deſ- — 
borough, the lord Grey of Groby;'\ major | | 


Lambert, and major-general Harriſon ;- pe > in 
all 30,000 men. The common; had indeed, 
by their new levies, : encreaſed Wrces to a 


prodigious number; and never before 
produced ſo many ſoldiers in ſo 5: ſhort à time: fbr 
* ſtanding army, with thoſe other forees - raiſed 
| Fo cen c . to eee to 

ae 12811 2 9 #11; 

$18'% 001 er n 08} 46 Lan 

9. 1 The On hates dome up, An Procced- 
. the poſture of the 8 ings of 
began with an attempt upon Upton bridge, ſeven both ar- 
miles from Worceſter; n if poſſible, mies be- 
to paſs over his army. Lambert was appointed fore theß 
to manage this affair, who immediately detached engage. 
a ſmall of horſe and dragoons, to ſee how 
feaſible the enterpriſe might be This party com- 
ing ta the ſound it broken down, all but 
one plank. Over this theſe daring fellows paſs'd, 
who finding the Scots took Wage alarm, preſently 
betooł themſelves to a church for Forbes Baa Here- 
upon Maſſey, who lay at Upton with about 60 
dragoons, and 2 3 the 6 
church 3 but maj 2 a” 


the enemy's party, and over 
them to à retreat; which 


| 
l 1 
e 
f 
1- 
* 
th 
ie 
Q- 
E, 
nd 
b. 
to 
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ſo much bravery, that ſometimes facing, then: 
fighting, and fo falling off, himſelf brought up che 
rear, and never quitted his ſtation, till he-arrived: 
with his men at Worceſter. The bridge bein thus 
gain d all poſſible induſtry was uſed to n eit 
up; He 8 1 army N —_ 
hic marching” forward, they a e 
over the Teame, which falls into the Severn, about: 1505 
2 mile beneath Worceſter: and the general, in the: 
mean time, cauſed. a bridge of boats to be laid 
over the Severn on his ſide, for the better conjunc - 
tion of the army, and a 1 enemy; might be 
the more ſtraightened. Ln eee 
:: Fhe-Scats. drawing dus to oppoſe; Flectwoad's 
-allage, the the lerd- general reſolved to divert their 
—— to ige them to 5 on great diſad· 
vantage to which nd, himſelf in perion led oer 
the river two regiments of foot, colonel Hacker's 
horſe; and his own life-guard, on that fide- of 
Worceſter which he deſigned to attack. W 
this was doing, Iieutenant-general. F lectw vod. 
ſiſted by two regiments of foot, maintained a brave 
2 329 122 ws a. Ns 3 8 
I ne Win m 
| |ſtoutly maintained 8 till colonel Blake's; 
 Gibbons's, and Marſh's regiments. came in, and 
joined with the others againſt them; upon which 
they retreated to Powick bridge, where they were 
again engaged by the colonels Haines, Cohbet, and 
Matthews; and perceiving the were not able td 
prevail they thought. 11 at At. x0 r 
elves. PF: bb into e v2 ange 


a \ 


„VI 220922 © 4 3 vida oll 
The bat- $ 18. Preſently akon the king calling a ch 
ile of eil of Nur, it Was: 3 to engage Cromwell 


Worecſter himſelf. According dane they they on à fudden” ſally d 
won by ont againſt him with fo much fucy, tha hi uin 
Cromwell. cdl iſe · guard could not ſuſtain the: ſhocks bat 
forced; to retire in ſome ciſorder un his 

amen likewiſe were for 93 * 
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of the king's party. But multitudes of freſh forces | 


„ comingin, at laſt turned the ſcale. on Cromwell's 
"A ſide. The battle continued for three or four 
0 hours with great fierceneſs and various ſucceſs, till 
t the Scots, being overpowered by Cromwell's ſu- 
7 perior force, were totally routed, flying away in- 
= great confuſion to ſecute themſelves. The horſe 
© | made as faſt as they could back again towards the 
* north; but the foot ran into the city, 5 Þ. now 
d purſued by ſome of the conquerors, who furiouſly. 
os flew through all the ſtreets, doing ſuch terrible exe- | 
©Y cution, that there was nothing to be ſeen for ſome R 
a time but blood and flaughter.' ' © 
4 As ſoon as the lord- general had forced his wax 
„ E Sudbury gate, whilſt his party were kil- 
. ling and ſlaying all they met with, he with ſome 
r regiments ran up to the Fort-royal, commanded 
* by colonel Drummond ; and being juſt about to 
* ſtorm, he firſt ventured through whole ſhowers of 
ſhot, to offer the Scots quarter, if they — 
5 ſently ſubmit, and deliwer up the fart; which 
a they refuſing, he ſoon reduced it by force, and 
0 without merey put them all to the ſword, to the 
7 , | 
5 
ry thempg 077 ITIY 5 F WRT | 
an The flain in this battle were reckoned about I ,f; ofthe 
id 4000, and the priſoners taken in the fight and in royaliſts. 
the purſuit, amounted to about 10, 00; ſo that | 
1 near all were loſt, The chief of che priſoners 
* were duke Hamilton (brother of the late duke) | 
ba who died ſoon after of his wounds; the earl of | | 
a Derby, who not long aſ:er was ſentenced to death, | 
of and loft his head at Bolton; the earls of Lauder- | 
5g dale, Carnwarth, Rothes, and Kelley; lord Sin- | 
— clair, fir: John Packington, r Charſes Cunning- | 
at ham, fir Ralph Clare, major- general Mentgomery, | 
" major - general Piſcotty, mr. Richard F ſe- 
ot cretary to the king, the general of the ordnance, - mi 
of SY - _ | 
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I am unwilling to be ſilent, but according to 
duty I ſhall repreſent it to you, as it comes to l 


A Critical REVIEW of the 
the adjutant-general of the foot; | beſides ſeveral 


colonels, and other inferior officers... There were 


alſo taken all their artillery and baggage, 1 $8 co- 
lours, the king's ſtandard, his coach and h 


and ſeveral other things of great value. The king 


eſcaped; and having wandered, ſome time in diſ- 
guiſe about England, he at laſt found means to 


embark, and Landed fafely at Diepe in F rahce. 
This great victory, which was: juſtly looked upon 
as the deciſion of the grand cauſe between the 
king ad the common-wealth, was obtained by ge- 
neral Cromwell on the zu of September, the fame 


day twelvemonth that. the Scots had ſuch a defeat 


given e ene en them 
their u e 
8. 19 


The 3 De hls the lord-ge- 
neral {ent a letter to the pariigment.; which was 
as follows : 


x0 1 am notable yet to give-younn e 
of the great things which the Lord hath done for - 


this common-wealth, and for his people 3 and yet 


This battle was faught- with various ſucceſs for 


. ſome hours, but ul bo | oper opeful on your part, and 
| lute victory 


in the end became an e victory, and ſo full 


an one, as proved à total defeat and ruin of the 


enemy's army, and poſſeſſion of the town. Our 


men entering at the enemy's heels, and fighting 
with them in the ſtreets with very great 1 
What che 


took all their baggage and artillery. 


. flain are, I can give you no account, becauſe we 

| have not taken an exact view; but they are very - 

many, and muſt needs be ſo, becauſe: the diſpute 
Was long, and very near at hand, and often at 


mow of pike, and from one defence to another. 


There are about fix or ſeven thouſand priſoners 
taken here, and many officers and noblemen of 
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| d been foreſeen, . to in- 
tercept hat 5 uld return,” A\ more particular 
account than this will be repared for you, as we 
are able. I heard, they, "LY gany more than 
A thouſand horſe in ors 15 fled, and I 
ys, we have four San orces follow · 


fough . r eſter 
their: 8 8 ber half. our army 
on the other Rae, bat e theirs, In- 


have wo hundred ndred men. Your new rais'd far 
ces did NN IE good ſervice, for w. 5 


reputation of 1 : They. 
bome agkin.;” J ch I haps, ilk 
eaſe and {atisfaction- of the co. 
EA bit of 8 or 7 


| 1855 ought, IT know, a crowning 
"I 5 ech. „ 1 1 


E 5B | have, 


bens + 4 if bolineſs; Jet I do not 0 You L 
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it be r ſhall 
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Cromwell eeſter, than to * the walls of i it leve d with-the 


London i in to curb the diſaffection of che i 


met by 
and the r of ie ene wn hi | 
arid foon ner by che lord- mayor, al 
ſheriffs, and many perſons 5 A 
militia, and multitudes of peo le 1. 
him with loud ſhouts and ac 
ral vollies of great aud fall 
ſays, he carried himſelf with 7 0 
e . and in LE | 


* 


> * 1 
44 
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for the oor Who ae 2654 pleaſure is, to 
the nation, and the He 5 PR gore 52 
making the pep le fo willing to the def 1 5 : 
of, and ſo fignally to ble ch endeavours 0 f you 
ſervants i in this late great work. I am bold, Bumm 
bly to beg, that all thoughts m ay tend to the . 
Mating f his honour, Who ha wrought: ſo great 
falvation, and that the fatneſs of theſe contmile 
mercies may not occaſion pride and Feng 
formerly the like hath 1 5 to a Pp! 
But hat the dee 5 $4 merge 
k Keep an authority, and the people 10 P50 ere 
d bleſſed, and witneſſed to, Borde and. faith- 
| ful chat juſtice and righteouſneſs, mercy and 
. may flow from you, as a thankful return [to our 
1 glorious God: This ſhall be the Prayer H. &r, 
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comes to ground, and the dikes filed with” earth 5; 1 ä 
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at ad Ao at twmhawo 


your moſt humble and Ss e Gibs bob fl, : 


ſible ſtate and pomp ;: — * — 


reduced to the par liament's obedience. They had 
long ſince been 3 of Guernſey, except 1 
| b which had been a 


him upon v 


had left in Scotland, to perfect the red 
+ that kingdom, proceeded in his ang «et 
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| alſo " Hy with as 
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drawn up, that were much * 
a ſolemn thankigiving- day, and 
peru obſervation of the 3d of Segen 


| 2 — of Wor- 
cb Era I. per 42— ne „ 


4. 20. Soon aſter che battle of Worceſter, the "The com- 
iſle of Man, bravely defended by the heroick coun- plete re:. 
teſs of Derby, * Jerſey, that had 8 duction of | 
long maintained. by fir George Carteret, were both all theBri- | 


reat while defended by Roger Burges, but was 
bout, the latter end of . by 
ery good articles. And the Scilly 
u e ahas doko the the 
king's. men of war, were ſome time before reduced 
by a part of the parliament's fleet. 8 
Major-general "Monk, whom the lord- d-general 


good ſucceſs. Before the fight of ch with rep 
took Sterling, the chief aver Oi Scots; as 
le an execution as 

Cromwell 
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A Critical Review of 0 
Cromwell had before uſed at Tre 
priſed a convention of the Scotch no 3 
whom was old general Leſley, and — . pri- 
ſoners to London. The example that was made 
of Dundee, occaſioned ſuch a terror, that St. An- 
drews, Aberdeen, Dunbarton; and Dunnoter ca- 
ſtles, with other towns, caſtles, and ſtrong- holds, 
either voluntarily declared for the conquerors; or 
ſarrendered upon ſummons. Notwithſtanding this, 
the Scots made one attempt more, under Middle- 


ton, Huntley, Glencarne, and others in the High. 


lands: but they were ſoon ſuppreſſed and — 9 


by colonel Morgan: fo __ | 
their conqueſts through he kingdoms kingdom; 
CIOS and Shetland, 


which now ſubmitted to them. After this, there 


was no more work for our general in the field; 
who therefore continued about London moſt of the 
Temainder of his days. 

Burnet's And here I ſhall dinis the affairs of Scotland 
remarks with the remarks that biſhop Burnet makes on the 
on the ſtate ſtate of that kingdom, after their abſolute reduction 
of Scot- of it under the power of the Engliſh. - «© Aſter 


land, this, ſays he, the country was kept in great order: | 
| ſome caſtles in the Highlands had garriſons put 
into them, that were ſo careful in their diſcipline, 


and ſo exakt to their rules, chat in no time the 
. Highlands were kept in better order, than during 
the uſurpation. There was a conſiderable force 


of about ſeven or eight thouſand men kept in 


Scotland: theſe were paid exactly, and ſtrictiy diſ- 
ciplined. The pa volt) 


4 into the 8 that it continued all that 
while in a very flouriſhing ſtate. Cromwell built 
three citadels, at Leith, Air, and Inverneſs, be- 

ſides many little forts. There was juſtice | 

done, and vice was ſuppreſſed and puniſhed 3 ſo 
that we always reckon thoſe eight years- of uſur-. 


ee a time of great peace and ea 


3 ob of union of the 


; and ſur- 


the army brought ſo much 


ST a. 


wet Bk « i... 3 TS 4 N 
8 72 7 A l 1 faſt -® T 


| gor e th ro? . 
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2 


except in two or three of the principal actions, Crom- 
which I have taken more at large from the Hiſto well's mi- 
rians of the time. His next conqu 3 over the litary cha- 
parliament who ry another fort of racter. 
warfare, in which and facceſs- 

ful than in the open field, But that will be the 

ſubje& of another chapter. I would only obſerve 

at the end of this, with whomſoever of the 2 


great captains of antiquity we compare him, Crom- 
well is in no danger of loſing by the compariſon *. 
Like Lucullus, he came to the field: ienced, 
and ſhone out at once an accompliſhed general. 


For the rapidity of his conqueſts he might vie 


with Alexander, or, whom he more nearly reſem- 
bled, with Julius Cæſar. That an army of veteran 
Greeks, tho", fewer in number, ſhould triumph 


over the effeminate Aſians, was what might well 


enough be expected: but where Roman was op- 
pa d to Roman, and Briton ti Briton, it ſeems 

ut an act of juſtice to aſeribe it to the generals; 
that one of theſe parties Was for ever victorious ; 
eſpecially if the party which preyailed, as in Crom 


well's caſe, appeared at firit under many diſad- 


vantages. 5 


Thoſe who conclude, from the ſeverity uſed at 


Tredagh, and a few other places, that Cromwell 


in his temper was ſavage 'and cruel, are certainly 
much miſtaken. We find him excufing thoſe 
actions himſelf from the nec of affairs, which 


has always been taken for a ſufficient. reaſon in 
matters of this nature. And if we conſider the 


2 See the panegyrick in the appendix. 
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old ria yi A* du Be SR n Ach fc nor hon the es 


to Mend, knows not how to ref . "This | 
find it was „ De ; 


mi oh 4 the better bus an 

then to obedience.” Wh erefore, be | 
theteto by Cromwell, "they."on., the Jur 
ſee ee Jajer, one of their” . party 
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St enquiring his. name e and buſineſs, he 
s name was ] 75 a cornet in colonel Whal· 
and his buſineſs was to ſpeak with 


— 


A Cel REITEN 5 the 


at Holmby-houſe, 9 and with- 


Er 6174, 492 ea acer ame. KEE 


army. — te — — The 
up his —— in 3 before Holmby-houſe, de- 
mary iy anew il 


= —_ Being aſk' d from whom, he faid, 


. 


15 en hi ana centinels. at the e — 


and went himſelf, by the back-ſtairs, di- 


E . e 
d ſpeak with the king 21P e, 
piſtol, inſiſted to I 
eee wo hve door ops 
ſent him out word; < that A not 7 jo 
12 with him till the morning: upon Which 


7 "hoy do s Nr do but to return back c 


eing aſſe d for a fight of 


1 pal weld his majeſty, „ he ſhould fee 
ga earn 5 up his troop,in, th 
* court, oy * Theſe & „ fad he, are my ER, 


* 


to the king's bed- chamber. TEE 


Life of OLrvzs: Crougzur,. 
was done with no other view than to get his ma- 
jelly "me the — * n — Na were 


Re "Jealous 
RI. ITY 8 e EP # 15 8 

tions.” "The king Lavin Dee e 

them, and finding them to be proper men, well 


mounted and arm'd, told the cornet with a ſmile, | 


« his inſtructions were in 


without ſpelling.” Joyce then preſſing the Ting 


to go 2 with him; his majeſty. refuſed; 


te c might attend him; to Which the 


cornet . he was very indifferent, they 


— if they — being 


attended by the commiſſioners of the 


went along with Juyce, and was; thas night con- 


ducted by him to. colonel Montague's houſe at 


Hinchingbrook, and tbe next night to fir John | 


Cuts's at Childerſley near H 
fax, Cromwell, Ireton, Skippon, 
officers came to wait upon the king — 
them kiſſed his hand. Tis laid, that - 


55 
ee chat — Cromwell 


orders at London to do all that he had ae, 
and indeed Fairfax now reſigned entirely - 
to Cromwell's „ — 


greater advantage e 
to the church and ſtate, chan what — had 
doing: that the king was on the point of 
an accommodation with- the parhamenc, 
determined to ſend colonel Greaves to 


and if Joyce 3 


have bend ah an end of: both officers and 
all the pains they had taken for the 
would not 1 have been uſeleſs, 
Life of Oliver Cromwell, in 8vo. 
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jealous l n un. the parliament were 


ol them. 
For when the royal power e quite broken, 
and the royal perſon made I miſunder- 


ſtandings began to ariſe among the victors, from 
the ſoldiers arrogating more to themſelves than 


their maſters were willing to allow. On this ac- 


cont it Eng that they 
cure the ny age lay him | 
the other party, ——. hen , 1 


terms, without any —— 9 the others. It 
was even ſuſpected at this time, that the parlia - 
ment had actually a deſign of reſtoring the king's 
authority, in order to malce uſe of it to ruin their 


own army. But the chief officers were more te- 
nacious af the power they had acquired, and in 
particular 2 who was a member of par- 


liament as well as a general, than thus to reſign | 
it without any ſecurity to themſelves. It was 


thought neceſſary, therefore, in order to leſſen the 
parliament's 


and, increaſe their own, to 


— this otherwiſe unwarrantable ſtep; of which 
omwell was the chief : adviſer, as appears f 
ame Joros; who afted in the affair. | 


A tab! 5 | 8. 2. Cromwell's grand defign, we rad; 


tion de- was to hinder any conjunction between the king 


ſigned by and the 8 the army's greateſt enemies 3 
means of and he got him into his hands, he ſpi- 
the inde- * up EE .from;the army, containing a 
pendants charge — high treaſon againſt eleven members 


and the rade Gren n ee wy were ene wy 


army. 


the 


5 * „ Theſe. 8 were, mr. ena Hollis, fir h 


Philip. Stapleton, fir John Clotworthy, Serjeant 
Glyn, mr. Anthony Nichols, mr. Walter Le 
fir. William Lewis, colonel Edward Harley, 
William Welles; colonel Maſſey, and __ rg 
Maynard. | 
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aid to have promiſed 15 
ee f he and. his party would Git ſtill, 
an 9 th be Hor. declare againſt the army, he 
would reſtore him, . the greateſt: 
prince in e > Is 22 

er ae . | 


wakes.” iw Wee, in the and — 
3 Fee = indiſcreet as . 
to ſay to upon offering him | 
his Nr 1 5 have as ood intereſt in te 
ul a6 You.” hich relion . 
y the ! 
Crom- | 
well's | 
meſiage 
and diſ- | CTY 2 ge to | 
: 3 to 2 Who Was 5 per by 2 
r John Prince to promote; an 
Berkeley. the army. Sir A Sogn ; 


pelley, the meſſenger, was ordered to :inform 
John, that “ Cromwell well remembered what he, 
had once heard him fay, BY: e the; difficulty 
* dueing a Free government, — the 


| entry, He 
— the 3 hs e and 


| wary be well fo 
e preſbyterians bad 0 


92 the king and people to their 
rights ; this den 


power for themſelves, as much as ſub ae ca- 


pable of: Wher . more, it 
would b . ; 


hatred, and their 
oun deſtruction. That tho Cromwell, w fir. 
this diſcourle, = gave Won her fr 
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br Jeg erte Gr en the king Cromwell 7 : 

firmed with his dn mouth 41 at fir Allen had | 

reported; wich this addition, « that* | 

no man could enjoy his Life atideflate” 

les de king tad his right ; which! 
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preſbyterians, od independants, ' as far as” they 
are-confiſtent with one another And fine =o | 
after fir John meeting him at Reading, a8 
I ing at Caverſham, „Cee th 
he had lately 5 
ſight that ever his eyes beheld, which Was the in 
terview- between the king and his children He 3 
even wept while he mentioned it, and added, | 
« that never Was man ſo buch zs himſelf in the 
ſiniſler opinion he had of che king, whom he now - 
thought che moſt upright and *conſciehtious. man 
of the three dms: Coticluding' with this 
— «- that G he face 7 to look. upon 
m, act e ſincerity 6 towards 
dhe king: my FA 1 e 4 abs l . 1 
5.4 - indeog-ahe? Ver „ 
Crommell; _appeired: At ths time yer 2 zealous for auen 
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the d intereſt; and yet they een to ſuſpect 2 
8 of one "another's intentions. Some of 
t 


— ell. 
printipal agitators Riff ed their ſuf] icions of * 
the” lieutenant- penieral ing” Berkeley, bot Mey ap- 


— — — ow 
* 


— ——— 6—— . . —— ͤ——— ¶ —ͤͤ.1. — 
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i is majeſty's ſenſe; telling ſir John Berkel 
* ds Oh ors 


upon the like meſſage as fir John Berkeley. This 


tular, was-ſo earneſt in che AF. 
Ireton's: ſlowneſs in perſecting 
and his backwardneſs j 61 


* 144 


7 = we x ty Het mr. ee 


1 familiar with colonel Whal- 


; Theking' 2 


indiſcreti- 


; | houſes ſent a committee to bis" . maj 


40 who 
; and alſo with Cromw 


the guard that attended the 
and Ireton, who 


f > Je greatly to come Sa meaſures, ſo as 

even to raiſe. a;jealouſy in the army of their car- 
rying on a ſeparate treaty. But all theſe iſing 
circumſtances were ſoon defeated," merely by the 


imprudence of his majeſty, and nee n 
as we thall ſee by what follows. n 


5. 5. The rliament fearednothing fo * as 
a conjunction een the king and the' army : and 
now there was ſuch an appearance of it, many of 


i. the king's friends, chro- an intem zeal," made 


it the ſubject of their triumph. Hereupon the two 


4 with an 
addreſs of another ſtrain than they had. la 


making many proteſtations of duty, and declaring, 
« that if he was not in all reſpects treated as he 


ought 


JJ ͤ EE. ao Us Capt og 


one of 
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25 to be, and as he: deſited, Stat 
ult, 


—— —-— 


you — — yo 2 — 
king, finding himſelf courted om all hands, was ſo 
confident of his own importance, that he ima- 
EF meme which * 

e pleaſed. 

This high e d inden g himſelf; owe 
king Charles si greateſt foibles, was the oc- 
caſion that When the were” brought him 
from the army, and his concurrence to them hum- 
3 . — "commiſſioners 
W1 ty an n 
that no man ſhould alter — fake, (there 
being juſtice required on ſome of his evil adviſers) 
and that he repented of nothing ſo muck, at that 


he paſſed the bill the earl of Strafford : 
alſo, that he would have the church of En ind 
eſtabliſhed by the 


in them concerning — 


propoſals however, were much more — — Sr 


be rag. en parliament: = 
e ppily tho proceeded on 

dn e had of him; and in dit. 
courſing with the — 2 would frequent - 
ly uſe ſuch expreſſions as theſe, << You cannot 'do 


without me; you will fall to ruin, unleſs I ſuſtain 


you.“ This m_ of edin tly aſtoniſn d 
his own well as ren. N 
army; w — to — his . 
but it was too late : for colonel Rainſborou a 
who Tomes leaſt of all to defire an accomme 


"tion, 
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tion, ae eee and going | 


immediately to the army, had given them to un- 


_ derftand hat ER CE 


propoſals had met with. 
It may not be amiſs, on — —— 


dus part of de Wellwood's character of this un- 


in which he ſeems to have had ſome 


view to the preſent affair. Arg us, c that 
if king Charles had any 


much over weighed by hi virtues; but that an 
immoderate deſire of power, deyond what our 
n was the rock he ſplit up- 
the doctor adds, there was another error 
A min thro' the whole of his af. 
fairs, both domeſtick and publick, and which oc- 
caſioned a great part of his misfortunes : he ap- 
peared many — — — 


| granted afterwards out of time, and 


too late to give ſatisfadtion; which encouraged 
intereſted perſons to afk more than they thought 
of at firſt, and loſt him the fruits of his former 
 conceſlions:; ſo that in the whole conduct of his 
life he verified: this maxim, that errors in govern- 
. NEE ARR RAS — 


ee.“ 


The par- F. 6. Fo proceed with our. hiftory There hap- 


liament ed, about the time we are now upon, an in- 

inſulted, ection in the city of London, occaſioned by 
and pro- the parliament's voting the city militia, throug 

tected by Cromwell's influence, into other hands than their 
| ** own. The mob that was got down to Weſtminſter, 

on this occaſion, not only obliged both houſes to 
revoke their ordinance, but forced them to paſs a 

| vote, that the king ſhould come forthwith to 
London, and be invited thither with honour, free - 

dom, and ſafety. This violence put upon them, 
occaſioned ſeveral of the members, and in parti- 

cular the ſpeakers of both houſes, to repair with 

* to the _ and a up their 2 

; e 


aults, they were 


@ © 


/ tt ood 


- © Anne 08. . *<d e 
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The army could not have deſired a greater advan- 


tage than this gave them, who therefore received 
the members with all the appearances of reſpect, 


profeſſed their ſubmiſſion to the parliament, and 
declared, · that they would re-eſtabliſh them in 


their full power, or periſh in the attempt.” Nor 
did they fail of their promiſe; for tho* the houſes 


had choſen new ſpeakers, and paſſed ſeveral * votes 


* Theſe votes were, © Firſt, That the king 


ſhould come to London. Secondly, That the 
militia of London ſhould be authorized to raiſe 
forces for the defence of the city. Thirdly, That 
power be given to the ſame militia to chuſe a 
general. Fourthly, That the eleven members im- 


peached by the army, ſhould reſume their ſeats in 


parliament. 5 | 
The citizens, armed with theſe powers, 

ceed: to raiſe forces under the command of Wal. 
ler, Maſſey, and Pointz; but they were very much 


diſcouraged in their proceedings by the news of 


= neral 1 the army on —— 
„where the two ſpeakers appeared with thei 

maces, and ſuch members as — them, 
viz. the earls of Northumberland, Saliſbury, and 
Kent, the lord Grey of Werke, the lord How 
ard, the lord Wharton, the earl of Mulgrave, and 
the lord Say, and fix lords more, with the earl of 
Mancheſter, their ſpeaker ; and about-a hundred 
members of the houſe of commons, with their 


ſpeaker, mr. Lenthall, Beſides, the borough of 
Southwark was generally for the army, which was 


now marching towards Londcn, to reſtore the 
members who fled to them, to their places and 
authorities. Part of the army ſeized upon the 
block-houſe at Graveſend, and blocked up the 
city by water towards the eaſt, and the general 
with the reſt of the army towards the weſt. Upon 
this, the aldermen and „ of the 


1 


city 
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avg to the mind of the citizens, yet all thoſe 

Proceedings were diſannull'd upon the army's com- 
ing. to London ; the members were reſtored, and 

.every thing ſettled again as the officers, or rather 

15 Cromwell, who Oo all has reft, n. 
ve it. 


F. 7. But the city being ſubdued, and the per- 


well's zeal liament and army ſcemingly united, there aroſe 


for the 
of- 
fends both 


king 


differences in the army ell. The way" 


6 
CT 


the parlia- city deſerted their to a. al. 
ment and Fairfax for a pacification ; which he granted them 


army. 


and the tower of London. Fifth go. 
* 


upon theſe conditions. Firſt, that they ſhould 

deſert the parliament then ſitting, and the eleven 
members. Secondly, That they ſhould recall their 
late declaration. Thirdly, that they ſhould re- 


linquiſh their preſent militia. Fourthly, That 
they ſhould deliver up to the 9 _ thei or 


ſhould diſband all the forces they 
and do all things elſe, which were neceſſary for 
the publick tranquillity.” ve 
The next day, Cromwell marched 'to Weſt- 
minſter, and placed guards in the court, in the 
hall, and even at the doors of the two houſes : 


and a little after, general Fairfax conducted the 
ſeveral members who had fled to the army, to 


their ſeats in parliament ; where they annulled all 
the acts and orders, which had paſted. ſince the 
26th of July. Two days after, the army marched, 


as it were, in triumph thro'- the city, the general , 


leading the avant-guard, major-general Skippon 
the main body, and Cromwell the rear-guard ; 


and all the ſoldters having laurel branches in their 
hats. After this pompous march, the army was 


diſtributed into quarters, in Kent, Surrey, and 
Eſſex; and thus they ſurrounded - the city. Life 
of Cromwell, p. * | 

I 
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whoſe riſe we ſhall mention elſewhere, were no 
longer inclined to an agreement with the king, and 
declared their diſcontent at the intimacy kept up 
by Cromwell and Ireton with his majeſty's agents. 
The, doors of theſe commanders, they ſaid, were. 
open to the royaliſts, and ſhut to their own ſol-, 
diers. Cromwell was very. uneaſy. at theſe diſ- 
courſes, 'and informed. the king's. of them, 
ſpeaking thus to Aſhburnham and ey: If 
1 am an honeſt man, I have ſaid enough of the 
ſincerity of my intentions; and if I am not, no- 
thing is enough : therefore I conjure you, as you 
tender the king's ſervice, not to come ſo frequent - 
ly to my quarters, but to ſend your buſineſs in 
private; the ſuſpi cion of me being — [o great, 
that I am afraid to be in them myſelf. Thus the 


eg itators, who were ſet up av Aft by Cromwell, 5 


to oppoſe the parliamentꝰs defign of :diſbanding, 
beard now to Tue troubleſome to him, and at 
laſt obliged him to abandon the king's intereſt, in 
order to make his peace with them. 4 
For the parliament having addreſſed themſelves 
again to the king, Cromwell found means to pr 
vent his treating with them, and got it inſinuated, 
„that if the king would aſſent to their propoſals, 
lower than thoſe” of the parliament, the army 
would ſettle him again on his throne. His ma- 
jeſty, upon this, inſtead of - liſtening to the parlia- 
ment, deſired a perſonal. treaty on the propoſals 
of the army. With this the officers were well 
22 and Some on 2 with * 
of their party, preſſed his majeſty's deſires in 
houſe n But ſo far were 
they from ſucceeding, that they met with a vigo- 
rous oppoſition, and loſt moſt of their friends in 
the parliament, where they were now looked | 
as betrayers of the cauſe. The army likewiſe, 
which then lay about Putney, were no leſs diſ- 
ſatisfy'd with their proceedings; ſo that the agi- 
tators complained openly in council, both of the 
| 1 king, 


— 
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king and the malignants about declaring, that 
fince the king had rejected their „ they. - 
were no farther enga | were now 
to conſult their own ſafety, and the publick good; 

and having the power devolved upon them by 


the ki g's agents, and to wreſt the king out of 
the hands of the two traitors, as they called Crom- 


To ſecure F. 8. Cromwell was fo terrify'd with theſe 
himſelf, he things, that he thought it neceſſary to bring the 
ſendsaway ＋ a A general rendezvous ; knowing that moſt 


the king of the great officers were ſtill well affected to the 
and aban- king, and diſliked theſe ings of the agita= 
dons his tors, whoſe, power he by that means to 


intereſt, ſuppreſs. The agitators, in the mean time, en- 
= deavoured to prevent the rendezyous, and to get 

the king into their own hands. But Cromwell 

was to hard for them all: for finding how 'mat- 

ters were like to go, he acquainted' the king wi 

his danger, and aſſuring him of his real ſervi 

adviſed him to eſcape where he might be more 

ſecure. His majeſty took the general's an | 


Milton endeavours to vindicate Cromwell | 
from heing tbe adviſer of this flight. I admire. 
thoſe cavaliers, ſays he, who never ſtick to affirm 
fo often, that Charles was one of the moſt pru- 

dent perſons living, and yet that the ſame man 
Was hardly ever at his own diſpoſal : that, whether 
with his enemy or his friend, in the court or in 

the camp, he was almoſt always in the power of 
another; now of his wife, then of the biſhops ; 
gow of the peers, then of the ſoldiery; and al, 

* ys 
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and leaving Hampton-court, where he then reſided, 
made away for the iſle of Wight, accompained by 
Berkeley, Aſhburnham, and ſome others. They 
were well received by colonel Hammond, the go- 
vernor, who met the a Ti and con- 
ducted him forwards in own. peer Crom- 
well ſoon received letters of the king s arrival, 
which he communicated to the parliament, and 
thereby removed the conſternation they were be- 
fore in on account of his eſcape. And lord Cla- 
rendon remarks, that he made the relation of this 
matter with ſo unuſual a gaiety, that all men con- 
cluded, his majeſty was where Cromwell deſired 
he HY be. FU 

agitators now declared openly againſt 

king, and againſt the continuance of the 

par Jament 3 requiring that a new one might be 
elected, by a more equa! * of he coun- 
ties, cities, and boroughs, A great of the 
army.eame over to them, who were diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of levellers : and at the general ren- | 
dezv0as, they that were of this wore every 
one a paper in his hat, with theſe words written 
upon it, the Tights of England, and the con- 
lent of the And the Cromwell, by his 
ſingular a and extraordinary courage, did 
for the Preſent quell * in the r: ; 225 

3 


of his enemies: that, for the 3 
lowed the worſer counſels, and, almoſt always, of 
the worſer men. Charles is perſuaded ; Charles 
is impoſed” on; Charles is deceived ; fear i is im- 
preſſed on him; vain hope is ſet before him ! 
Charles is carried and fetched about as if he was 
the common prey of all, both friends and enemies ! 
But let them either blot theſe things out of their 
writings, or elſe give over trumpeting up the ſa- 
gacity of Charles. i We. 4 24 — Ar- 
licani, mr. Peck's tranſlatio 
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fo apprehenſive was he of the ſecret remains of it, 
and the conſequences that might hence en 


ANC ACS. . > 8 — ts ors 
-. 


. fo weary was he of treating with the king 


A large 8. 9. To vindicate Cromwell, as mu 
account fible, in the affair of leaving the king, 


well's re- by the anonymous author of Cromwell's life. He 


concilia- tells us from Ludlow, that colonel Hammond and 
tion with mr. Aſhburnham had frequent confer ces with 
the level- the king, who madeduch promiſes to Hammond, 
that he expreſs'd his earneſt defire that the army 


lers, and | 
his quit- might reſume their power, and rid themſelves of 
ting the the agitators, whoſe authority, he ſaid, he never 


king's in- liked. To this end he ſent one mr. Traughton, 
his chaplain, to the army, to adviſe them to make 


uſe of their late ſucceſs againſt the agitators ; and 
ſoon after he preſs'd the king to ſend ſome of thoſe 


who att on him, to the army, with letters 


of compliment to Fairfax, and others of greater 
confidence to Cromwell and Ireton. He alfo wrote 


to them himſelf, © conjuring them by their en- 


gements, their honour and conſcience, to come 
to a ſpeedy x hey: with the king, and not to 
expoſe themſelves to the fantaſtick giddineſs of the 
agitators. Sir John Berkley was appointed by 


the king, in purſuance - of . Hammond's advice, to 


- 
* 


o to the army; who taking with him mr. Henry 


rkley his couſin, went over with a paſs from ö 


the governor of Cowes. Being on his way towards 
the army, he met mr. Traughton on his return 
between Bagſhot and Windſor, who inform'd him, 
that he had no good news to carry back to his ma- 


jeſty, the army having enter'd into new reſolutions 


concerning his on. He was not gone much 


farther, before he was met by cornet Joyce, who - 


told him, “ that he was aſtoniſhed" at his delt 


* * 
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of going to the army, for it had been debated- 
amongſt the agitators, whether, in juſtification of 
8 the king ſhould be brought to a trial 
of which opinion he declared himſelf to be. r 
Jon however reſolved to go to the army, and- 
being arrived at Windſor, went to | 
Fairfax's quarters, where the _ officers were aſ- 
ſembled. Being admitted, he delivered his let- 
ters to the general, who receiving them, ordered- 
him to withdraw. Having. waited about half an 
hour, he was called in, when the general, with 
ſome ſeverity in his looks, told him, that they 
were the parliament's army, and therefore could- 
ſay nothing to the king*s motion about peace, but 
muſt refer thoſe matters, and the king's letters, to 
their conſideration. Sir John then looked upon 
Cromwell, Ireton, and the reſt of his acquaintance; + 
bat they ſaluted him very coldly, and ſhgwing him 
colonel Hammond's letter to them, ſmiled witk 
diſdain upon it. 8 . . 
Finding himſelf thus diſappointed, Berkley went 
to his lodging; where having ' ſtaid two hours 
- without any compar, he at laſt ordered his ſer- 
| vant to go out, and ſee if he could find any of his- 
acquaintance. The ſervant going out, * met with 
.F one who was a general officer, who bid him 
| tell his maſter, that he would meet him at ſuch a 


place at midnight. They being. accordingly met, 
the officer acquainted Berkley in general, that he 
had no good news to tell him ; and then proceed- 
= ing to particulars, ſaid, Vou know, that I and 
my friends engaged ourſelves to you; that we 
| were zealous for an agreement, and if the reſt 
« were not ſo, we were abus'd : that fine the tu- 
mults in the army, we did miſtruſt Cromwell and 

| Ireton ; whereof I informed you. I come now 
to tell you, that we miftruſt neither, and that we 

are reſolved, notwithſtanding our engagement, to 
deſtroy the king and his poſterity ; to which pur- 

pole Ireton has. made-two propoſitions this a 
| „ IRS + OG 
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noon; one, that you ſhould be ſent priſoner 
London; the other, that none ſhould ſpeak with 
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to 


mu upon pain of death; and I do now hazard 
my life by doing it. The way deſigned: to ruin 
his majeſty, is to ſend 800 of the moſt diſaffected 

in the army to ſecure his perſon, and 3 | 


— 


him to a trial; and I dare think no farther. 8 
will be done in ten days; and therefore, if the 


king can eſcape, let him do it as he loves his 


life. | 


Sir John being exceedingly troubled at this ro- 
lation, aſk'd his friend the reaſon of this change, 
ſeeing the king had done all things in compliance 
with the army, and the officers were become ſu- 
perior ſinee the laſt rendezvous. Whereupon he 
gave him this account: That tho' one of the 


- mutmeers was ſhot * to death, eleven more impri- 
ſon'd, and the ret in ance over-awed ; yet 


they were ſo far from being fo in reality, that to 


tairds of the army bad been ſince with Cromwell 


and Ireton, to let them know, that though they 
were ſure to periſh in the i IZE, ſhould 
leave nothing unattempted to * the whole ar- 
my to their ſenſe; and if all failed, they would 


make a diviſion in the army, and unite with any 


who would aſſiſt them in the deſtruction of their 


oppoſers. That Cromwell and Ireton reaſoned 


will 
will mo probably ren u our ruin; or we 


ſhall be obliged in fu 
to the king, as rather to beg than o 


a manner to apply ourſelves 
any aſſiſt 


ance; which if the king ſhall give, and be ſo 


fortunate as to prevail; if he ſhall then on us, 
it will be all we can expect, and mo we can 
aſſure ourſelves of: and thereupon concluded, that 


if they could not bring the army to their ſenſe, 


it was beſt to comply with them, a diviſion being 


utterly deſtructive to both. In 


* Sec the chapter next following, 5. 7. 


. * 
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In purſuance therefore of this reſolution, Crom- 


well emplo thoughts and endeavours to 


make | I 


| 
7 


relation of the conference he had with th 
mentioned officer, and a | 
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ing contrived his ruin from the 
civil wars, D 1 


than he really had. was 1 101 
enough, and as good as any man at the art of diſ- 


ſimulation: but certainly nothing hinders, but a 
great diſſembler may ſometimes be in earneſt ; 
and his ambition might ” gratify'd by the private 


5h 
r 


ind 1 biti hs 
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the king” 

deceiving 

Cr Om - 
well. 
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5 count, that is given by ſome, of Cromwell's fall- 


' ſhould be made earl of Eſſex, 


the king was ſo 1 that be would 
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that was ſuppoſed to be carried on between 
Ne the e Apel ſuch honours and 
advancements- for himſelf and family, as reſtoring 
my 1 to his throne . Nr ** _—_ 


"TL. 


ing off from the king, and deſerting his intereſt. 
They tell us, there was a report, that Crom. 
well made a private article with the king, that if 
his majeſty cloſed" with the ' army's propos, he 


— gar 
ter, and firſt captain of oe, knight of 


Ireton was to be wo lieutenant n 
Other honours and employments were . ſti- 
pulated for Cromwell's family and friends. 


do 
; wg not 


it wor be 
now he "Was the head that army.” 
Cromwell, who had his ſpies upon every motion 
of the king, intercepted this letter, and thereupon 
reſolved never to truſt the king more. This is 
ſaid to have — me rvnne king left Hamp- 
ton:court: for upon — age us, Cromwell 
HY he we "ror manage hn, += if the 
ing were fo near the parliament at ' Hampton- 
court, ve him private information, that he was 
in no ſafety there, by reaſon of the hatred Which 
the agitator bore him; and that he would be 
more ſecure in the iſle of Wight. Hereupon the 
king, whilf the parliament nth 
ſioners were debiting on his anſwer to their prope- 
'Gitions, made his eſcape as 3 g 
Welcave che redder to judge 'of this ſtory as he 
ary nt Only . much we may — 
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that father Orleans ſays, 'twas believed in France, | 
that the king had deceived. Cromwell ; though he 
makes; this to be purely the effect of Cromwell's 
artifice. And the lord Clarendon ſpeaks of Crom- 
well's complaining that the king could not be 
truſted, though he makes his whole carriage to- 
wards his majeſty to be nothing but hy pocriſy and 
diſſimulation, in order · to bring. about his own de- 
figns. © Aſhburnham and Berkley, ſays he, re- 
ceived many. advertiſements (but a little while. 
before Yo king's eſcape) from ſame officers with 
whom he moſt» converſed, and who would have 
been glad that the king might have been reſtor'd 
by the army, for the preferments. which they ex- 
— ight fall to their ſhare, that Cromwell and 

n reſolved never to truſt the king, or do any 
thing towards his reſtoration.” And a little after 
he ſays, © that Cromwell himſelf expoſtulated 
with mr. Aſhburnham, and complained, that the 
king could not be truſted, and that he had no af- 
fection or confidence in the army, but was jealous 
of them, and of all the officers; that he had in- 
trigues in the parliament, and treaties with the 
preſbyterians of the city, to raiſe new troubles ; 
that he had a treaty concluded with the Scotch 
commiſſioners, to-engage the nation again in blood: 
and therefore he would not be anſwerable, if any 
thing fell out amiſs, and contrary to expectation.” 


$. 11. Agreeable enough to this account is the A remart. 
relation given by the _— of the memoirs of the ahle diſ- 

lord Broghill, of a converſation that paſſed be- courſe he- 

tween the ſaid lord and Cromwell, whilſt he was tween him 
in Ireland, in 1650. He informs us, that the lord and lord 
Broghill being in diſcourſe with Cromwell and Ire- Broghill. 

ton, fell upon the ſubjedt of the king's death. | 
Cromwell ſaid, that if the king had followed his own 

mind, and had had truſty ſervants about him, he - 
had fooled them all: adding, we had once an 
inclination to have come nn, but 
| | * ome- 


— c 
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deavouring to ſtrike up an agree 
and leave us in the lurch; wherefore we thou 
to prevent them by offering more reaſonable con- 
ditions. But while we were buficd with theſe 
thoughts, there came a letter to'us from one of 
our ſpies, who was of the king's bed-chamber, ac- 
quainting us, that our final doom was deereed that 
day: what it was he could not tell, but a letter 
was gone to the queen with the contents of it, 
which letter was ſewed up in the ſkirt of a faddle, 
and the bearer of it would come with the ſaddle 
upon his head, about ten o'clock the following 
night, to the Blue-boar inn in Holborn, where he 
was to take horſe for Dover. The meſſenger 
kney nothing of the letter in the ſaddle, bat ſome 
one in Dover did. We were then at Windfor ; 
and immediately upon the receipt of the letter 
from our ſpy, Ireton and I refolved to take a truſty 
fellow with us, and in troopers habits to go to the 
inn; which accordingly we did, and ſet our men 
at the gate of the inn to watch. 'The gate was 
ſnut, but the wicket was open, and our men ſtaid 
to give us notice when any one came with a ſad- 
ele upon his head. Ireton and I fat in a box near 
the wicket, and called for a can of beer, and then 
another, drinking in that diſguiſe till ten o'clock, 
When our centinel gave us notice that the man with 
the ſaddle was come: upon which we immediately 
roſe; and when the man was leading out his 
horie ſfaddled we came up to him with our ſwords 
drawn, and told him, we were to ſearch all who 
went in and out there; but as he 1 


n 
as 
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F. 12. 1 it was eee 


e ve om Hamp: yaa th 


a few days after the king's departure 
ae and after it was known de in 


that he hoc be —— 23-2 cri- 


minal This reſolution, however, was a 
Sreat 


r 


Cromwell 


— 


* 
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leaſt notice or ſuſpicion; but was, as it had been, to 
be led on by degrees to what it never deſign d. 
It is very well known, that, after this time, 
Cromwell was no more a friend to the king. For 
when his majeſty refuſed to ſign the four famous 
bills, that were ſent him by the parliament, as pre- 
Iiminary to a treaty, there was nobody in the 
houſe that turned this refuſal more to his diſadvan- 
tage than Cromwell; who declared; that the 
king was a man of great underſtanding; but withal 
ſo great a diſſembler, and ſo falſe a man, that he 
was not to be truſted.” And to confirm what he 
faid, he rehearſed ſeveral particulars of the king's 
behaviour whilſt he was in the army: concluding; 
<« that they might trouble themſelves no farther 
with ſending propoſitions to the King, but enter 
into thoſe counſels that were neceflary tow 
the ſettlement of the kingdom.” Which motion 
being ſeconded by thoſe of his party, produced 
that memorable vote, that no more ſſes or 
applications ſhould be made to the king, nor any 
meſſage received from him, under the penalty of 
high-treaſon.. And ſome writers go ſo far as to 
afſert, that Cromwell and Treton were ſo bold in 
this debate, as to threaten not only the king, but 
even the parliament, if they gave the army any 
farther grounds of. jealouſy : and that Cromwell. 
1 ae end of his ſpeech, clapp'd his hand upon his 
word. 


* 


Parlia- F. 13. But the ſecond civil war breaking out 
' ment's ef. ſoon after, Cromwell and the army were obliged 
forts inthe to remove from London, and the preſbyterians be- 
| king's fa- gan again to prevail in the houſe. The vote of 


vour ob- no es was repealed, and a perſonal treaty p 
ſtructed was reſolved on with the king. Cromwell * wrote 

by the ar- 1 e 

my, who - 


urge he. Cromwell had written to his friends, „ that 
Lak. it would be ſuch a perpetual ignominy to the 
; FT Parliament, 
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his friends About. theſe bu 
paris wi el ee e t ta, ”w 


ever give credit Nn 7 ney INOU 
om their 1 declaration of no 
mote ad e a, to conjuring them to 


continue . firm in fe * the par- 
liament had made. too great à ſteß 1 
from what the) were now 3-34 and 

firſt, motion for a treaty, many abſent gy 
reſorted... to the houſe, and promoted the deſig 

ſo. that they were müch more I * 
thoſe... who- y, to & t. And fo, 


notwithſtanding all oppoſition, it was declared, 
That the votes of no addreſſes ſhould ſtand re- 


pealect; that: the ſhould be at Ne 
and det Ig m Nec ould be there with the 
ſame freedom, as when he was at Hamy mn cor: 
that the inſtructions given to, colonel 
for. more ſtrict confinin ag Hts, ould be re- 
;..and that all whom, had named, 
| Fees have liberty to repair to 1 and remain 
with him undiſturbed.“ Then they norhindted five 
lords and ten of the houſe of commons to be their 
commiſſners to treat with the king, and ordered 
them to haſten the treaty with all poſlible expe- 
dition: but fir Henry Vane being one of them, 
us'd all his arts to delay it, as he had. done before 
with che parliament, in bre that Cromwell 
1 matters in Scot land time enough to 
We effectual means to obſtruct 
it, than he was furniſned with. Cromwell was 


EE CARTE whe 


ment was [ak neceſſary to rain te pres 
who ceaſed not to vex him at any nce, that 


Wann to tary and finiſh = 


time for their own diſſolution, that a new 
ſentative might be choſen. This put 


confuſion, eſpecially as the > 

n, as 

* 
e 


caſtle. They voted that this action was without 


aſide — —— md 
ae that the 


might come no more to government, but be 


brought to juſtice, as the capital cauſe of all the 


evils in the kingdom: that a day might be ſet for 


the prince and the duke of York, to A and 
anſwer 2 wn, Be might 2 A 
charge 3 herein, ey might 
declared traitors ; N be © people 
parliament, and new repreſentatives het: 
choſen, for the governing and 
whole body of 1 nation: that fro bon ering. 
rl re 1 = 
truſt for e, &c.” In co on, 

theſe * good for this and other 
doms, hope it will not be taken ill, 
from an army, and ſo ſervants, when their 


are ſervants, and truſtes for the kingdom.” 


— — 


| 
l 
5 
1 
\ 
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t 
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traitors, if they preſumed to march'nearer Lon - 
don than they. were at preſent; and that an im- 
peachment of high - treaion might be drawn up a- 
gainſt the principal officers of it. Hereupon the 
general marched directly to London, and quarter - 
ed at Whitehall, placing the other chief men in 

the great houſes thereabouts, in order to terrify the 
parliament, EE | 

But the commons, notwithſtanding this, carried 
it by a majority upon the queſtion, that his ma- 
jeity's conceſſions were a ſufficient ground to 
ceed upon, for the ſettlement of the peace of the 
kingdom 3” and appointed a committee to treat 
with the general. Fairfax, however, inſtead of 
holding a conference, ordered fome regiments 


* The army having thus purged the houſe from 
all they either knew A ſuſf - ed to be enemies to 
their deſigns, lieutenant-colonel Axtel came in, and 
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| It is generally ſuppoſed that Cromwell, though 

abſent, influenced the late proceedings, and that 
it was by his advice and direction that the remon- 
ſtrance of the army was drawn up, and preſented 
to pes "Tis writes wy W 
ton could manage the ge in whatever = 
Pleaſed. However Cromwell, upon his arrival 
declared, that he had not been acquainted with 
the deſign of purging the houſe; but that ſince it 
was done, he was very glad of it, and would main- 
tain it“ = | 


Proceed- F. 14. The remnant of the houſe immediately 
ings a- renewed their votes of non- addreſſes, and annull'd 
| w_ the all thoſe that introduced and ſucceeded the treaty ; 
| king, and and particularly reſolved, that the king's anſwer 
applica- to their propoſitions was not ſatisfactory. Soon 
tions to after which a motion was made, to proceed capi- 
Cromwell tally againſt the king; when Cromwell ſtood up 
on his be- and declared, © that if any man moved this upon 
half which defign, he ſhould think him the greateſt traitor in 
are unſuc- the world; but ſince providence and neceſſity had 
celsfyl. caſt them upon it, he would pray to God to bleſs 
their counſels, though he was not prepared to give 
them advice.” * | R 


* On December 16th, a party of horſe was ſent 
over to Hurſt-caſtle, to bring the king to Wind- 
ſor; Who lay at Farnham on the 22d, and was 
delivered up at Windſor- caſtle the day following, 
colonel Harriſon commanded the guards about 
him. Soon after, the council of war was ordered, 

* that nothing ſhould be done upon the knee to 
the king ; that all ceremonies of ſtate uſed to hun, 
ſhould be left off, and his attendance : ſhould be 
.with fewer perſons and at leſs charge.” Next day 
the committee of the commons, which had been 


appointed to draw up a charge againſt the king, 
* * r 


— — — —— — — — 
— — r "ES oh — 
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I ſhallpaſs over all the affair of the king's trial, 
as a matter commonly known; but muſt not omit 


what biſhop Burnet relates, that commiſſioners 
'were ſent from Scotland, to proteſt N PUTHINS g 
in a great lo 


the king to death. They laid 
upon the king; but by a clauſe in the covenant, 
to which they had ſworn, by the terms upon which 


Scotland had engaged in the war, and by the ſo- 


lemn' declaratians that they had fo often publiſhed 


to the world, they were obliged, they ſaid, to be 


faithful in the preſervation of his majeſty's perſon. 
Cromwell undertook to anfwer them, by ſhewing, 
« that a breach of truſt in a king ought to be 
puniſhed more than any other crime Whatever: 
that they had ſworn. to the preſervation of the 
king's perſon, only in defence of the true religion ; 
but that when the true religion was obſtrufted by 
the king, their oath. was no farther obligatory ; 
that the covenant. did bind them to bring all 
mali. ants, incendiaries,. and enemies to the cauſe, 


to condign , puniſhment ; and that thoſe to whom 


publick juſtice had been done, às in the matter of 
Montroſe, were in compariſon but ſinall offenders; 


reported an ordinance * for impeacking Charles 


Stuart king of England of high-treaſon; and for 
trying him by commiſſioners to be nominated in 
the Bid ordinance; which being agreed to by 
the commons, was on January — carried up to 
the lords for their concurrence. But upon their 
rejecting it, the commons paſſed theſe remarkable 
votes. Firſt, That the people are, under God, 


the original of all my . SeaeYs, That the 
commons of England, being choſen by the people, 
— | of the nation r 


are the ſupreme power of irdly, 
That whatever is enacted or declared by. them, 
has the force of law, without the conſent of the 


houſe of peers.” It was on theſe votes that all 


their ſ ubſequent proceedings were founded. 


4. W , 
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they ated by commiſſion from the king, who was : 
therefore the principal, and ſo the moſt guilty. 


Thus Cromwell had manifeſtly the better 6f them, 


upon their own principles. 

Another attempt, in favour of the king was 
made upon the lieutenant-general by his own kinf. 
man, colonel John Cromwell, who came to town 
with credential letters from the ftates of Holland, 
Whereto was added a blank, with ſignets both of 

the king and the prince, for Cromwell to ſet down 
his own conditions, if he would now fave his live. 
The colonel "uſed a great deal of freedom, and 
even reproached him warmly for turning the king's 
enemy, after having proteſted ſo much in his 
your. But the general anſwered, © that it was 
not he, but the army, and that times were wee 
fince he had engaged for the king. And at laſt, 
when he could no longer bear his couſin's impor- 
tunity, he deſired he might have till night to con- 
ſider of it, and that the colonel would wait at hi 


pon he then, „ one in the morning, a 


to inform the colonel that he 


mig * > bed; for the council of officers had . 


the king muſt die. | 

This relolution — accordingly executed; and 
king Charles, as biſhop Burnet obſerves, died 
er than he had lived, ſhewing what has often 
remarked of the 1 of the Stuarts, that 


they bore misfortunes better t perity. : 
was a prince of great devotion han propre. B , remark 


able for his Sek. or and chaſtity "being am utter 


enemy to all debauchery. But his reign, both in 
OG a continual ſeries of errors; 
that his judgement could hardly be good. He 
was out of meaſure ſet upon following his own 


| Humour, but was unreaſonable feeble to thoſe he 


truſted, eſpecially the His notion of 
power was cartied too gh, and ee rose. 
do it he thought rebellion, ” 


5 9 8.15. 
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5. 15. Thus, ſays the anonymous author How far 
quoted, have we got over this dark ſcene, nd his death 
our lieutenant· general is commonly ſuppoſed to be is tobe im- 


chiefly concerned. But as it is not he puted to 
ſhould, if the ſtory of the king's dealing deceit - Crom- 
fully with him be true; ſo it may more well. 


bly be concluded, that his ſon-in-law Ireton, rather 
Nele Pe Rate LA Rerne. lf 
theſe W Ireton is ſuppoſ : 
along to have ated by Cromwell's direMions z but 
whether he did or no, may, I think, in any 
caſes be queſtioned, Ireton was certainly a zealous ' 
commonwealth's-man, which was always 
averſe to any treaty with the king; and tho' he 
with Cromwell was in ſuch a treaty, he never 
really intended to cloſe with the king ; but = 
lay his party aſleep, whilſt. they were conteſti 
with the preſbyterian _ intereſt in parliament : but 
he ſays no ſuch thing of Cromwell, whom he ſeems 
all along to be angry with, for his deſign of making 
an agreement with the king, being himſelf utterly © 
averſe to it, and ſuppoſing Cromwell main end 
was to gratily his on ambition; which is not 
unlikely ; and yet he might have been in earneſt 
in the treaty, and alſo have deſigned the publick 
good. Cromwell was certainly no commonwealth's- 
man, tho' he was to humour, and in many 
things actually to comply with the party': and as 
the agitators, and their offspring the leycllers, who 
were no other than the commonwealth's-mey in 
the army, and whom it.is likely Cromwell at firſt 
might make uſe of to bring about ſome of his 
de Fer were the original contrivers and chief actors 

in the king's death; ſo whatever hand Cromwell! 
had in it, ſeems to be chiefly. owing to their fury 
and deſperate reſolutions, which made him-appre- 
henfye of the greateſt danger, if he did not com- 

ply with their defigns ; tho' at the ſame time, the 
contradiftions that appeared in the king's con- 
duct, might the more eaſily incline him to join 
purpoſes with them, | 
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In ſhort, what with the danger that threated 
his perſon, if he had perſiſted to oppoſe the de- 
ſign of the levellers; and what with the condde-' 
ration of the king's mif-government; wich 


had been the origi cauſe of all the evils the 


His infin- 
cerity to- 
wards the 
parlia- 
ment. 


nation had ſuffered, and the fear of the like ha 1 
ing for the future, if he ſhould be 3 
fe tang diſcovered himſelf to be of à very in. 
conſtant 0 wavering, not to fay equivocating, 
temper ; Cromwell was at length ſo wrought upon, 
as to think it neceſſary, and ſo lawful,” to take off 
the king ; in which towards the laſt he ſeemed to 
0 pretty active, tho always in ſome doubt about 

Bug? 88 eſly told, he at firſt ſhewed ſome 
d black an undertaking, as my au- 
55 Ss 4 it, 3 ſeemed to, ſhew an abhorrence of 


Pr 11 and not to ſurmount it, as he ſaid himſelf, but 


becauſe he ſaw that the providence of God, 
3 robo Ld had inſpired the 


army to make 0 terrible a ſacrifice; but that that 
ſacrifice, after all, was the only one that could” 
fave the flate and religion. And J cannot here 


omit what biſhop Burnet ſay s of this matter: he 


tells us, that Ireton was the Fog that drove on 
the king 28 trial and death, and that Cromwell was 
all the Whale ! in ſome ſuſpence about it. Ireton, 
fays he, had the EAT WH and the temper of 
Caſſius in him: be ſtuck at nothing that might 

have turned England to a commonwealth ; and 
he found out Cook and Bradſhaw, two bold law- 
yers, as proper inſtruments for managing it. 
And we are informed by. others, that Ireton was 
the perſon who wrought upon Fairfax, and ma- 
naging the affair of the AY 8 e and 


purging che parliament. og 
F. 16. To PRO, YE it is apparent in general, 
that the king's behaviour during the whole courſe 


of his troubles, was enough to deſtroy that con- 
fidence which might otherwiſe have been . 
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in him, and to abenite "the" henry of: thoſe: whe: 


ws. peace with the Iriſh, and to have 1h, | 
them over in E to proſecute the war — A 
and in another he compare « that he could not 
prevail with his m parliament at Oxford, to to 

vote that the Son at Weſtminſter were not a 

lawful parliament.” So little thanks, as one 
obſerves, who was no enemy to his-majeſty, had 


thoſe noble lords and * their 
lives and fortunes in *defenice of the in his : | 
adverſity, What then they if he 1 
ſhould prevail by conqueſt ? In thoſe” letters — 


he tells the queen, © that he would not malte a | 
peace with the rebels without her approbation, ; 
nor go one jot from the paper ſhe ſent hich: 
in the treaty. at Uxbridge, he did not | 
own the parliament ; it being otherwiſe — 
ſtrued, tho' they were fo fimple as not to find it 
out: and that it was recorded in the notes of the 
king's council, that he r pom 

a parliament.” 5 


1 „ ne ben of - 
Uxbridge, dr. Wellwood gives us the following ac- the treaty 
count. © Many endeavours, fays he, were uſed of Ux- 
from time to time, to bring matters to an accom- bridge. » 
modation by way of treaty ; but ſtill ſome one 
unlucky accident or other render d them abortive. 

At the treaty of Uxbridge, tho the parliament's de- 
mands were high, and the king ſhewed a more than 
ordinary. 


. 
| * 
F 
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ordinary averſion to com ply with them ; yer the 
Nee of the Li's aids at that time, and the * 
fatal conſequences they feared would follow upon 
breaking off of the treaty, obliged a er many. 
af the king's friends, and more particularly that 
noble perſon the earl of Southampton, Who had 
mu poſt from Uxbridge to Oxford for that pur 
e, to preſs the king again and ain upon their. 


to yield to the neceſſity of the times; and 


by giving his aſſent to ſome of the moſt material 
propoſitions that were ſent him, to ſettle a laſting 
peace with his people. The king was at laſt pre- 
Wald with to follow their berg and the next 
morning was appointed igning a warrant to 
his commiſſioners, te that aa And ſo ſure 
were they of a happy end of all * that 
the king at ſupper comp not 
good, one told him merrily, he hoped N 
majeſty would drink better g ——.— week was over 
at at Guildhall with the lord mayor. But ſo it 
was, that when they came early the next morning 


to ungern th warrant that had been 


over · night, they found his majeſty had. 
— 3 and was become inflexihle in 


Bae, occaſion of this alteration has lain 
hitherto a ſecret in hiſtory, and might have con- 
tinued. ſuch Kill, if a letter from the marquis of 
Montroſs in Scotland, whereof I have ſeen a copy 
under the duke of Richmoud's hand, did not give 
à ſufficient light into it. To make the matter 


better underſtood, it js neceſſary to ſay ſomething 


of Montroſs ahd his actions in Scotland. 


This nobleman had been at firſt very active and 


zealous for the liberties of his country; and was 


the firſt man that paſſed the river Tweed at the. 
head of five hundred horſe, upon the Scots firſt 
ition into England: but being afterwards diſ- 

iged, or, as ſome ſay, ting of his former 


2 that fide, and came in to the king 


* : 5t 
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at the 1 
hen the Scots came into England the . 
— time to affiſt the parliament, M applied 


ant be e tir, ol 
pain his rebel ſubjefts,as they were called, vf Scot- 
; aſſuring his majeſty, that he was able, with the 
aſſiſtance of Ins and concurtetice "I ihe reſt 
of the royal party, to make at leaſt a conſide· 
9 if not to reduee the whol country 
to Ne of Ss a. 3 


—— 'of & 9 — 
151 ipkned men, and thoſe not half. armed, he 
are of the country, and 
le battles; he aft of whe 
— + Ne fought the ſecond of Fe. | 
— ; to the Engliſh, and 1645,. 
cotc þ 9 In this b 
the — Sf 7 "was entirely defeated; and the 
prime of the noble family of On Is cut off, 7 
with inconideabl loſs on 5 5 * who 
next day diſpatched an to the with 
the news. of din aan n on Fortes aer and 
B A OEM 
| treaties with his rebel parliament in England, as 
he calls them > tells the king, < he'is rr) 
to hear that his majeſty had conſented to treat; 
and hopes it is not true: adviſes him not t enter 
into terms with his rebellious ſubjects, as being a 
thing unworthy of a'king* and affures/him that he 
himſelf was now ſo mu maſter of Scocland, "that 
he doubted not but to be able within” a few months 
s aſſiſtance, 
with a brave army.“ And conchitles With chis 
odd expreſſion, ** when Fe eee oth 
Dan to Beerſheba, as I doubt not 1 "hall very 
quickly, I hope 1 may then have leave to ſay, as 
David's general ſaid to his matter, Come thou, 
leſt this country be called S ne pour 


faiting but too Well. with the king a 
l e es oo | 
before he was to have ſigned the warrant before. 
mentione ; and. had L, ; 
in; Charles's r uh pave walked - 5 0 
e the impreſſions is 
lend bad been mal ing avon in for 2 onfidera- 
bs, time, Weds a full ſettlement. with his peo- 


if LEICA HI NEEDS 

n It looked, ſays my author, as if there was ſome 
ſecret fatality in "this whole. matter ; for it could 
hardly have been imagined, that | a letter writ. thi 
third of February, in the furthermaſt xtl | 
of ws, foal e 

of the journey, the .badneis. of 
the roads at that Ae . 
the mountainous ith - 


1 r 
tain it is, it robe all theſe dangers, | 


inconyeniencies in very few days: for it's ;indors' 


cry; i 
ended the 22d of February. | 
have been delivered before the 19th of February, 
becauſe king Charles takes notice of it in a letter 
to the queen of that date, ſound among others at 
Naſeby ; where he ſays, „ tho I leave news to 
others, yet J cannot but tell thee, that even now 


J have received certain inte 


ligence of a great de- 
feat given by Montroſe to Argyle, who upon ſur- 


prize totally routed theſe rebels, and killed 1500 
upon. the place.” And it's remarkable that in the 
ſame letter to the queen, er aſter the 
3 TH 8 victory, the king adds, 


« that 
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Princes and ſtates is chiefly ow 
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i „A ge e * 
vernin | c a prince, or a great mini- 
—_— ſter, than the art of governing parties, and recon- 
Cromwell ciling different intereſts, ſo as to make them con- 
a profici- cur in the advancement of his own deſigns ; ſo 
ent there- there s uv art more dilicult than this to attain,, or 
in, and too re extraordinary ualifications in 
| hard for rot N who attempts to practiſe it. But never 
(1 E % Mir © PR 17K 2 OR. 
| Manche- well; never was there a man who practiſed it ſo 
| ſer. ſucceffully, with fo little afſiſtance, and ſo few 
| advantages. His whole publick life was one con- 
tinued inftance of his and dexterity, either 
1 in circumventing and diſtreſſing others, or in evad- 
1 Ne the gaben that were laid for 
| His firſt care, from the bi ning, was to ſecure 
'S himſelf a in the houſe R 
|! he by his zeal for the publick good, and 
= his vigilance in proficiting” all the mans that 
were entered into the parliament. Hence it 
[ Was that the earls of Eſſex and Mancheſter, tho' . 
| the former was general in chief, and the other 
© = Cromwell's ſuperior, were not able to prejudice 
| I , 
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Life of our Cxouwfir. EN 


2 x wh wo 2 bi fares 


* > "Thi chancellr' py ag "him was in 
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the followin 


. at and mf. Whitelock, I can af- 


ſure he of the great opinion, both my brethren 


and 


elf have of your worth and abilities; elſe we 
ſhould * hive defir'd this meeting with you : 


And fince it is his excellency's pleaſure, that I 
ſhould acquaint 3% Witir the matter upon whilk 


our counſel is deſir d, I ſhall A 
bis briefly recite the dee you. 
Fou ken, eele, that” Heuteng 8 meral 
Cromwell is no of outs; and fince the ad- 


vance N into England,” he has uſed all 


hs as Afi Kates he . 1 = 9 9 * <5 is Ciao — ok — 
- p 4 —_ , 5 3 ns n 1 ( 
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under-hand and cunnin means to tak 'off from our 


honour, and merit of t an evil Tequi- 
tal of dur hazards and ſervices at 10 ik b and 


as 


ſtacle or remora be removed of of the way,” Whom 
we foreſee will be no fmall impediment to us in 
wet deſign we have undertaken.” 

e not 1 e 
ment of our church, but he is alſo no well-will 
to his excellenicy, whom you and we have all caufe 
to love and honour) and if he be permitted to 
go on this way, it may, I fear, endanger the 
whole buſineſs; therefore we are to adviſe of ſome 


thief, © to be taken for Prevention of this miſ- 
chi 4h 


You ken vary weele the accord betwixt the twa 


nations, and the union ” the Solemn League and 


Covenant ; ; and if any 


CO 


we are nevertheleſs fully ſatisfy'd of the affedtioun 8 
nd granny, of the gude pe FE 2 che un | 


Es ig rele for us, auc for Larry 
on the cauſe of twa kin e . 
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collect ſuch particular paſſages concerni 
might be faalames prove him an ince 
fore they could expect the parliament 


; - 
preſent, in particular mr. Hollis and 
to 


Stapleton, atterapted 


"the 


e; and he is tanguam publics 


ae. W her 


3 5 e a | & b | : i © 
the twa nations, how he is to be 
a LY ® 
_Now the matter is, wherein we 
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nary to be, av whether the 
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tion ſuch 1 cul 
pa had not 
1 cels came t 
ieutenant · general eſcaped. _ 

While he was thus put to it to ſe 
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at Marſton- 


His views F. 2. Oo is —_ to. hag 
in the ſelf- had raiſed himſelf in the army, — GRAD 
denying about laying down. his commiſſion;- when _—_ 
; ordinance. peared. ſo vigorous 'about;the-ſelf- 
nance. But Cromwell was certain of carrying his 
own point in the houſe, provided he could. get his 
ſuperiors, and thoſe who. were jealous of him, re- 
moved from the ſervice. | He ran little riſk: there - 
fore in proffering tc lay down his own commiſſion, 
while he moved that an ordinance might be pre- 
pared, * to make it unlawful for any member of 
__ houſe: to hold any office.in the army, or any 
place in the ſtate. And when be hinted at the 
people's jealouſy, that while members of the par- 
liament were in chief command, they faund to 
much intereſt in continuing the war to ſuffer them 
19 he earneſt in endeavouring to end it : he gave a 
thorough blo to my lorck Mancheſter, whom lie 
bad before accuſed of qe to ä | 
Eee 21 e n T4020 e 5 
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Comwell's 1 in fayour.of 
this ordinance, was to the following purpoſe; [viz. 
That there were many things upon which he 
never. reflected before; yet upon reconſideration, 
he could not but own that all was very true 3 and 

till there was a perfect reformation in — 
culars recommended ta. them, — — 
in hand would proſper: That the — 
done wiſely in the ringing; of — war, to en- 
gage many of their members in the. moſt dangerous 
parts of it, that the nation might ſee they defign'd 
not to embark. others in „ whilſt themſelves 
fat ſecurely out of gun- hot, but would march With 
them where the danger moſt threaten d; and thoſe 
| honourable perſons, Who had thus expoſed: them- 
ſelxes, had merited ſo much of their country, that 
their memories would be held i i perpetual venera- 
tion: * 


FE 


, 


9 ho ww thn Windſor :: bat how: much. 


own Goo in the and defir'd, that an 
_ ordinance mi : be prepared, $0. make i unlawful 


e the the — 


ſoever he might ſeem to be ſurprized, there is no 
ne LIL knew of ch — 

6 ss% w 
tion; ee ieee 


would be im to their example. But now 


God had ſo bleſſed their army, that there had 


grown up with it many excellent officers, . who 
were fitter for much than they now 


22 therefore he deſir d them not to be ter- 


able men to fill the greateſt vacancy ; Er beides K 


that it was not good to put ſo much truſt in 


arm of fleſh, > to-think that ſuch a — ts 4 en: 


depended upon any one man, ſo he aſſur'd them, 
that they had officers in their army, who were fit 
to be generals in any in Chriſtendom.” 


He added, He thou nothing ſo. neceſſ as 
to vindicate che Rs from — 


towards 
their ow ; proffered to lay dawn. his 


for any of either houſe to hold any office 
in the army, or any place in the ſtate; and fo 


concluded with r upon the vices and 
corruptions crept into arr · y, and freely told 


them, That till the whole army were new mo- 
dell'd, and brought under ſtricter diſcipline, they 


muſt not expect any remarkable ſucceſs in any un- 


dertaking. In concluſion, a committee was up- 
pointed to prepare an ordinance for the excluſion 


of all members from the fore-mention'd truſts ; 


which took up much time, and was long debated ; 


but in the end paſs'd, and was * ie fedex 
nying ordinance, _ Te 
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proper perſon for an enter hy jolt, ht 
of — ry | the rival hen proj, the 
king and prince Rupert. This was only a prefude 
to what n followed, when his perſonal ſervice 
in the houſe was _ and his commiſ- 
ſion continued from time to time, till he Wa con- 
ſtituted lieutenant er the horſe, with the 
n F en. 
joy ee 


Being ſuſ- 5. 3 But whit the” firſt m ver was of, 
pected by Cromwell had yet a more difficult part to aft, | 
the parlia- Diſſentions broke out between the parliament, 

ment, he which was chiefly preſbyterians, and the army, 
ſets the ar- which inclined to independency. Theſe diffe- 


my againſt rences were heightened by the citizens of London, 


them. who addrefled the parliament againſt the indepen- 


dants, and complained” particularly of the army, 

where many, they Gl, who were neither eahiia 

or "took upon them to and ex- 

pomT We Krups, Cromwell, . along time, 

- hunt e feet e Raving got 
f his friends into power, and 

aa, er his fide; he nw cher fed the indepen 


dant party r — 
Gerd y fol ry were for " 


'* ſures to Afi him, abd his partizans, "om their 
military poſts. Cromwell was no leſs jealpus of 
them, and being aware of what they dehg 
reſolved to be even with them. | Accordingly he 
took care to whiſper ſuſpicions of the parliament, 


be oats re =” 


1 here e | 
oe * „bones, eh 8, an th he e with 
a in ſir Robert Cotton's garden, he 
 inveightd bitterly againft the parliament, and faid 


- familiarly to him, “ If thy father were alive, he 
would let fome of them hear what 1 deſerve ;” 


benen ae on wy to break 


ſome of the endant an” ſend. the 

others to. Irela of 128 Cromwell | 
_ timely notice, he and wee it inſinu a 

all the en the parliament intended to. ord 


band them with out. paying their arrears,. or elſe to 
conſume them in Ireland with ſickneſs and famine. 
nahe exaſpe 8 the 

orders came for. diſpanding ſame, tranſporting 
others, they refuſed to comply with them,. When 
the parliament heard this, they were highly of- 
fended, and expreſſions came from ſome 
of the members; whic occaſioned Cromwell, then 
in the houſe, to whiſper Ludlow, who ſtood by, 
ſaying, © theſe men will _- n till = e 
pull them out by the cars.” 


4. Dy toons > 190 44s. re = NR 
the army, they nne now / profeſſedly to enter of agita- 

into competition with the parliament, and to claim tors ſet up, 
a ſhare with them in ſettling the kingdom: and who di- 


chat they might be upon a nearer level with them, ſtreſs the 
they made choice of a number of ſuch 9 as parli- 
they approv'd,. which Was called the» ꝙ— 
council of officers,. and was to reſemble | 


of peers. ; and three or ſour out of each regimen, 
moſtly corporals or ſerjeants, were choſen by the 

common ſoldiers, and called agitators, who were 

to anſwer to the houſe. of commons. Theſe two 

bodies met ſeparately, and examined all. the ats 
and enim of he rm towards. he 


adding 2 6 N 
to ſerve a liament, to whom let a man be ne- 
verſo if one pre fellow amongſt 
them riſe up and rie him, he ſhall never wipe 
it off; whereas, when one ſerves under a g 

he may do as much ſervice, 2 1 from 
all blame and envy.” 1 


Ace Ravens of the 


deſign toniibeas, 3 
1 was a plot contrived by ſome men, 
who had lately taſted of —— and 


- rais'd above the ordinary of ſervants, 


lain become maſters, ——ů yn" 
Fer which — declared, that 
y would neither be employed for the ſervice 


of ks. nor ſuffer themſelves to be diſbanded, 5 


till their defires were obtained, and the U 
— — hes 5. . — 10 by 15 
cur 75 S: many 
rior officers, the parliament — r'd them enemies 
of the ſtate, —— avs 2 who talk'd 
loudeſt ; 8 | 7 
do the g. | 
they were uſed by t — — 4 
ventured their lives, and ſpilt their blood ; 


that the privileges due to them as ſoldiers, and as 


— were taken from them; and when they 
complained of the injuries done to them, ww. > war | 


abus'd, beaten, and impriſon d. 
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of all his future ' greatneſs. For the army con- 
tinned "reſolute im their deſign, 'and” grew” more 
haughty in their till the difference 


ſeemed almoſt irreconcilable. Fairfax the general 
indeed Was a preſbyts 


the army, that he was 
letter — 
ceedings trou 


L. 
of * ——— 
ever, would hot recede from their reſolutions, and 
falling into direct Ara = ans may 


that were due to them, em, © which they know 
and how*'to levy ſor 

they be pacified till the 2 — 
eraſed out of the und a month's pay 
ſent to them. Nay, they fill gave ont, ** that 
they knew how to make*themielves: as confidera- 
ble as the parliament, and where to have their ſer- 


vice better elteeined and requited.”” Which fo. 


ſtartled' the t, that they ſent a committee 


of both houſes, to treat with a committee of of- 


* Inthis letter he took notice of ſeveral petitions, 


which were prepared in the city of London, and o- 


ther places, againſt the army; Adding, e that it was 
look'd upon as ſtrange, that the officers of the army 


might not be permitted to petition, when ſo many 
petitions were received againſt them; and that he 
much doubted, that the army might draw to a ren- 


deavous, and think r courſe _ 


their own vindication.” . 


1 


ian; but then Cromwell had  - 05 


=] 4 Cri Reva plc: 7 


a. 4 
ſome, notwithfanding this, of Raving under-hand 
encoui the army s proceedings; and the moſt 
his, on creatures, who would do nothing without 


day, when the * minute to ſec 
im come in, they were oy was met out 
of town by break of day, with —— ; 


On. 
#7. 
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Kenn. ol. the 
eee purge the houſe 


ne ok awe pled. 

e mr. Locke, in — 
memoirs of Anthony Cooper, f 
of Shaftſbury, which deſerves to be here inſerted, 
He tells us, char ir Anthony Aſhley, Coo e m— 


| ilty by with him, ould be 
| puniſhed. - Cromwell being then in the houſe, un- 
 mediately ſtole out, took horſe, and haſtened away 
to the army, which was at Triploe-heath, Aker : 
| (be red Gam, of what was yo doing in the 
houſe by the profbreman Þ 2 — ſuch 
uſe of it, chat the army uni 


| forthwith led them to London gr 2 5 . 


— 
ing ſir Anthon Amley Cooper, Cromwell ſaid to 
him, © Iam to you 5 
to me; for you, I hear, were for lettin rig 
ithout puniſhment ; but your friend, © God 
d, as not wiſe enough to W 
* f 3 
| Hefap- 5. 72s ing of 6 king 4 Holby thro* 
rromwells inftigation, and the uſe that was made 
evellers of him 


by. the army againſt the parliament, are 
et r culas that have been 10 mentioned. 


10 queſtion. but Cromwell had herein " 
E view - 


* 
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bliſh a „ Tae what colnet 
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en 


e parliament, 
OM That the J bei vreqs 
of — 
of inhabitants: gator Fogarty e 
2. That the preſent parliament be ambea by 
the laſt day of Rai er 5:20 
pe That the people do of courſe chuſe themſelves 
a parliament once —— two years. 
4. That the po this, and all other future 
repreſentatives, is — only to theirs who chufe 
them, and extends, without the conſent f 
other to the enacting, alteringꝭ and 
ing of laws ; to the erecting and a 
and courts ; to the ap inting, removing, and eal- 
5 — 'of all” de- 
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Pi, es of. honour fied fince 


they. inf 
ſufficiently declared himſelf Nos 


— 3 n ; Zi" Lt; rt . 


8 * 


tions a; £4 hs bebe er. 1 


ving the par- 

17 the houſes ſhould adjourn them 

995 ght fit,) or to make a compalure 
in that has Fs 12 bad barely made a p. | 
treaty ;* there follawed a long debate in the houſe, 
and many fevere and bitter f es were made 
g · N according to ſome, was 

pke with warmth, and Cromwell 
ſeconded bs and. from . King's refuſing to 
Syn the four aQts, th err'd, 4 That he hat 


oe. and alledging, That he was 19 . 
ector, but the tyrant of his people; and 
7 quently, that they were no longer his 0 ; 
and that they ought to govern without him; 
their th patience had availed nothing”; and d 


it was expected from their zeal to their eo 


unti 
that they ſhould take fuch reſolutions, as . 
worthy of an aſſembly with whom the nation ad 
intruſted their ſafety.” And as thoſe two 
Were not only members of the houſe, bub alfo 
chiefs in the army; after they had firſt fpoken 


under the former character, they ſpake again in 


the other, to this effect: That t ey were well 
perſuaded of the parliament's good intentions, aud 
were aſſured, that without ſuffering themſelves to 

be amuſed any longer, they would defend the na- 
tion by their own proper authority, and by the 

courage of thoſe valiant men, that were enroll'd 
under their 8 who by their mouths ave 
them aſſurances of their fidelity, Which no 
could ſhake. But have a care, id they, that 
do not give the army, who facrifice themſeh 


for the li of the nation, any grounds to ſuſ- 
pect you of ing them; and do not 3 | 
40 — 
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148 


with ſome. 
ment they ſhould pref | ng 8 
men declared abſolutely againſt moriarchy, and e- 
commended the eftabliſhment of an equal common- 
wealth. Cromwell, very artfully, ſeemed unte- 
ſolved at preſent; but informed Ludlow after- 
wards, that he was — WE CG 
as to the expediency of a popular government, 
and from that time ſeemed to cloſe with the repub- 
licans, But this was artifice' only, in order te 
ſecure himſelf in theſe times of danger, under the 
ſhelter of that powerful party: which Ludlow ſuſ- 
petting, he freely told him, You know how to 
cajole and give us words, when yon have 
occaſion to make uſe of us.” Cromwell,. how- 
ever, tho' always 1 6,99 by one ſide or the 
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other, and ſometimes by all parties together, yet O 
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them to look for their own ſafety, and that of the 
nation, in their own ſtrength, which they defire 
to owe to nothing, but the ſteadineſs and vigour 
of your reſolutions.” This was that famous de- 
bate before mentioned, in which Cromwell is ſaid 
to have put his hand to his ſword, Vide chap. 5. 
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Inſtituti- 1. 9. e 
on of the commons voted the houſe of peers to be | 
common- and dangerous ; and an act was accordin 
wealth. for aboliſhing it, though Cromwell is ſai 15 ak 
ed in their And to remove all 
ſtood in the way of their intended commonwealth, 
they reſolved and declared, « That *. had. been 
found by experience, that the office of a bog 1 in 
this nation, was unneceſſary, burthenſome, and 
dangerous to the li ads, and publick - inte- 
reſt of the nation; and therefore it mould be ut⸗ 
terly aboliſhed.” Then the ſorm of government 
Was 
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26. 10 The wars being allover, as well in gc- Holds a 


_ Ireland, and the reſt of the Britiſh. iſles,..as confe- 
land. — — wha: with. the title rence a- 


au- bout ſet- 


1 - White- 
lock, who: was one of the number, des a 
| markable account of the conference 


Cromwell led, that ſame. "method. might be 


fixed on for ſettling the liberties. of the nation, 
both civil and ſpiritual : and upon Whitelock's 


vernment 
thin 

be 4 mona ir i 

juſtice St. John, Lenthall the ſpeaker, and Foul 
lock, were all of them for manarchy ; becauſe any 
other form of government, they ſaid, would make 


too an alteration . in. the proceedi Fr. 
law . was in. doubt width = 


' Deſborough and Whalley, both noted repu 


were not for having any. mixture, of hs mint 
power. But as to a proper perſon, in caſe ſuch a 
gp norte the n 5 
ut one 0 
Cromwell told them, Ming ralmepy' _—_ m 
tex of more than or cult; but 
thought, if it might be done with ſafety, and pre- 
ſervation of our rights, that a ſettlement with ſome- 


thing of N er mo * es be r 
eſtectual.. ? | 


9 nt 
* See the n No. II. 


was ment. 
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It appeared in g from the diſcourſe that 
ed, that the ſoldiers were for a pure repub- 
ick, the lawyers for a mix'd — and many 


for the duke of Glouceſter to be king: but 


Cromwell ſtill put off that debate to ſome other 
point. Hence it ſeems evident, that having now - 
entertain'd thoughts of ſetting up for himſelf, his 
only deſign in this conference, was to diſcover the 
inclinations of the perſons preſent, that- he might 
make a proper uſe thereof in proſecuting the ends 
of his own ambition, which was much heightened. . 
by the finiſhing ſtroke that was given to his ſuc- | 
ceſſes, in the late glorious victory at Worceſter, - 

He had already, indeed, a power little leſs than 
ſovereign. His commiſſion for Ireland expiring, 
tho' the parliament did not renew it in the ſame. 
form, yet they made him general and commander 


in chief of all the forces in that kingdom, by vir- 
tue of which commiſſion he appointed Fleetwood 


his deputy: in ſhort, the whole military power 
was in his hands, and the civil adminiſtration al- 


molt entirely under his influence; but his ambition 
aſcended yet higher, and the confuſed ftate of the 


legiſlature, while it appeared like a body without 
a head, gave him at leaſt a plauſible excuſe far 


puſhing on, and aſſuming that authority to himſelf, 


which was viſibly wanting. 


Opens ; $. 11. In a converſation with Whitelock alone, | 


himielf ſoon after the conference above-mentioned, he 


more fully opened himſelf more fully than he had hitherto 
to White- done“. He complained that the officers of the 
lock, who army were inclined to factions and murmurings, 


difap- and ſpread the ſame ſpirit among the private 1c 
prove, his diers: that. the members of the parliament were 


propoſal. . proud, 


br 


| Pr r 8 
* See this conference alſo at large in the ap 


dix, No. III. as extracted from Whitelock's owp. 


zecount, in his memoirs, 


* 
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proud, ambitious, partial, covetous, and many of 
them ſcandalous in their lives: that it would be 
impoſſible to prevent the ruin of the nation, unleſs 
ſome authority were ſet up that might reſtrain and 
keep things in better order. Whitelock confeſſed 
the danger they were in from ſuch extravagancies 
as theſe ; but ſaid, his excellency had power to 
reſtrain the ſoldiers, Which as he had hitherto done, 
ſo he might do it ſtill: and as to the members of 
————— as coitus 

tter ' ret. . 
— intimating that he could not hope 
for much good from them, Whitelock inſiſted, 
that as they had been acknowledged the ſupreme 


power, . all. commiſſions taken out in their 


name, it would now be very difficult for thoſe who 
acted under them to eurb their authority. 
The general finding he did not come to the 
point, put this ſhort queſtion, What if à man 
jhould take upon him to be king?” Whitelock 
ſaid, He thought that the remedy would be worie- 
than the diſeaſe: and gave this reaſon as to 
Cromwell in particular, that as he had already; 
the full kingly power, the. title would only bring 
with it envy add danger equal to the pomp. Crom 
well then argued on the * legality of a king by 


* We find Whitelock, and che other members. 
of the committee, in the conference ſome years af- 


ter, when the parliament. requeſted Cromwell to 
aſſume the title of king, making uſe of the very 


{ame arguments that Cromwell himſelf here uſes, 
and the general giving much the fame anſwers: 
againſt . himſelf as Whitelock here gives againſt - 
lum. - But Whitelock and the reſt had then learned 
"i was the real aim of this aipicng commander, 
and ſo gave him an opportunity to ſave appearances, - 
he had before fo openly confeſſed himſelf defirous 


of wearing. See that conference in the appendix. 
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cledction, and urged the ſtatute of king Henry VII. 
which makes it ſafer for the people to act under a 
king, let his title be what it will, than under an 
other power. The legality Whitelock owned, 
but much doubted the expediency of it: and being 
aſked, * What danger he apprehended in taking 
this title? he anſwered, '** That it would entirely. 
alter the ſtate of the controverſy between them 
and their adverſaries : for as the diſpute had hitherto 
been, whether the government ſhould.” be in a 
monarchy, or in a commonwealth ; the only 
queſtion then would be, whether Cromwell or 
Stuart ſhould be monarch ; and thus all who were 
for a commonwealth, being a very conſiderable 
party, finding their hopes fruſtrated, would be 
intirely againſt the eſtabliſhment.” . 
Cromwell acknowledged the reaſon of what the 
commiſſioner had ſaid, and demanded, what 
other expedient he could propound, that might 
obviate the preſent dangers difficulties.” But 
the other wav'd giving an anſwer, until Crom- 
well had aſſured him that no harm ſhould come of 
zit: then he ſet forth the hazard the general would 
run from his ſecret enernies, and even from the 
officers of the army, who would be ſpirited up by 
many members of parliament and others: and upon 
the general thanking him for his care, and encou- 
raging him to proceed, he propoſed the bringing 
Ain of the king of Scots; meaning Charles the Se- 
cond, under ſuch reſtrictions as might ſecure the 
| liberty of the ſubject, and with ample: proviſions 
for Cromwell himſelf, and all his friends. Which 
advice ſeemed not very agreeable ; for tho Crom- 
well owned the reaſon of it, he put off the far- 
ther conſideration of the affair, and went away 
with ſome diſpleaſure in his countenance. After 
this, his carriage towards Whitelock was more 
cold than formerly, and he ſoon found an occaſion, 
y an honourable employment“, to ſend him out 


An embaſſy to Sweden. 
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of the nation. This behaviour, as well as ano. 
ther converſation he had with the city divines, 
plainly indicated that the general's intentions, at 
this time, were no ravages RY the - crown 
ou manehen bas - 


5 * 12. The concurrence. cl Exaſpe- 

ing to be a — 

moted in army army, and 

accompanied with warm — — at laſt diſ- 
jioſtice, and publick liberty, which were d to ſolves the 

de now wanting, while the members were all kings, parlia- 

and ordered things as. they pleaſed. If the — Ws 

lament would not ot diffolve themſelves, it was WET Force 

and ſuffer a new repreſentative to de choſen, the 

army and people muſt do it for them. And that 

no obſtacle might be in the way of the intended 

government, means were found to ſet the young 

duke of S at —_— who had been "ined 

ee . * 


Hat F — the 
council o flate, us d to tell it as a ſtory of his 
own knowledge, that Cromwell this 
great occaſion ſent for ſome of the city di- 
vines, as if he made it a matter nf own ro to 

be determined by their advice. Among theſe was 
the leading mr. Calamy, who very boldly oppos d 


the project of Cromwell and 
offered to prove it both unlawfu i i 


lays he, pray mr. impracti 
ble? Calamy reply d, Oh, —— | 
of the — — 5 * 4 
you. Very well, fays Cromwell, but what 11 @ 
ſhould Mean . the e nab 


„ ner 
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denby, he will come too late“. 
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fined here ever ſince the king's death, and fend 
him out of the kingdom. 

While this clamour was kept up in the army, 
and backed every day with petitions, addreſſes, 
and remonſtrances, demanding the payment of 
their arrears, and the diſſolution of the parliament; 
ſome of the officers profeſſed againſt them, and 


one major Streater was ſo bold as to declare, that 


the general deſigned to ſet up for himſelf: upon 


which Harriſon, a fifth monarchy” man, ſaying he 
believed the contrary, and that the general's aim 


{was only to make way for the kingdom of Jeſus 2 


the major replied, © Unleſs-Jeſus comes very fud- 


During theſe tranſactions abroad, a diſſolution 
was moved for in the houſe itſelf, by ſome of Crome 
3 but the only effect it had, was to 

Rag”: 


* About this t time Cromwell ſent a letter to the 
cardinal de Retz in France ; which the ſaid Car- 


dinal thus relates in his memoirz: Pis remark- 


able that the ſame night, as I was going — 
on. after he had been to carry ſome money he 
ad borrowed for king Charles, who was — 
Paris) I met one Tilney, an Engliſhman, whom 
had formerly known at Rome, who told me that 
Vere, a great parliamentarian and a favourite of 
Cromwell, was arriv'd at Paris, and had orders t 
fee me. I was a little perplex d: however, ab 
thought it would be. im to refuſe him an 
interview. He gave me a = from Cromwell 
in the nature of — importing, that the 
ſentiments I had diſcover'd in the defence of pyh- 
lick liberty, added to my reputation, had in- 
duced him to enter into the ſtricteſt friendſhip with 
me. It was a moſt civil co! — — 
E anfwer'd it wich a great deal of paz, hg 5 
in ſuch a manner as became-a true cathalick-and: 
an honeit Frenchman**? 1 
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procure a vote for filling up the houſe, and to de- 
clare it high treaſon for any one to propoſe a 
change in the preſent government. Hereupon 
Cromwell held a conſultation with ſome officers 
and members whom he knew to be in his intereſt, 
to conſider of ſome expedient for carrying on the 


| Nr and putting an end to the parliament 


ut at their ſecond meeting, news being brought 
that the parliament were ſitting, and it was 


hoped would diſſolve themſelves, the conference 
was broke off, and the members preſent left 


Cromwell, to go and ſtrengthen his intereſt in the 
houſe : when, contrary to their expectation, they 
found a motion under debate, for continuing the 
preſent parliament above a year and a half longer. 
The news of this was carried to Cromwell, who 
went directly to Weſtminſter. | = 
Having brought with him a party of ſoldiers, to 
the number of three hundred, he placed ſome of 
them at the doors, ſome in the lobby, and others 
on the ſtairs, Then entering the houſe, he told 
his friend St. John, that he came to do that 
which griev'd him to the ſoul: but there was a 
neceſſity laid upon him therein, -in order'to the 
glory of God, and the good of the nation. He 
then ſat down for ſome time, and heard the de- 
bates on the forementioned act; making an offer 
to put his deſign in execution, but was diſſuaded 
from it by Harrifon. At laft, when the queſtion 


| for paſſing the act as put, he ſaid to Harriſon, 


« This is the time, I muſt do it.” And ſo ſtand- 
ing up on a ſudden, he bade the ſpeaker leave the 
chair, and told the houſe ©. they had fat long 
enough, unleſs they had done more good.” Then 
charging ſeveral particulars with their private vices, 
he told them in general, that they had not a 
heart to do any thing for the publick good, but 


only an intention to trate themſelves in 
power.“ And when * of them began „ 


— 
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he ſtepped into the midſt of the houſe, and ſaid, 
Come, come, I will put an end to your prating.“ 


Then, walking up and down the houſe, he cried 


out, You are no parliament, I ſay you are no 


parliament ;” and ſtamping with his feet, he bade 


them © be one, and md. 0 Þ place to honeſter men. 
Upon this 


by the arm, he came down from the 

this addreſſing himſelf to the members, the —— 
ral told them, “ they had forced him to do this: 
So ſeizing on all their papers, he ordered the ſol- 
diers to clear the houſe of the members ; and 
having cauſed the doors to be locked up, he 
returned to Whitehall“. In the afternoon he 


did the fame thing by the council of ſtate, where 


ke was boldiy lies * en Bradſhaw « 


But 


* Whitelock has the following. remark ,on this 


tranſaction. * Thus it pleaſed God, that this a- 
ſembly, famous throughout the world for its un- 


dertakings, actions and ſucceſſes, having ſubs. 
dued all their N were themſelves over - 


thrown and ruin ir ſervants; and thoſe. 
17 now pulled down their 


whom they had 
maſters. An * never to be forgotten, and 
ſcarce to be parall d in any ſtory! By which all 
perſons may be inſtructed, how uncertain and ſub- 
ject to change all worldly affairs are; how apt 
to fall when we think them higheſt.” 


+ As he enter d the council, he ſpoke thus t 


them; © Gentlemen, if you are met here as 


private perſons, you ſhall, not be diſturbed ; but 


if as a council of ſtate, this is no place for you : 


and ſince you cannot but know what was done 


at the houſe in the morning, ſo take notice that 
che nen is diſſolv' d. En Bradſhaw 
1 Wr 


— 


diers entered, and he faid | 
to one of them, = away that fool's bauble,” - 
meaning the mace ; and Harriſon taking the ſpeaker 


aw W on mom i. 66 _ ca. oa ..T .. 
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But nothing could ſtop him in the execution of 


his den 
all — CHAP. 


boldly anſwvired i . Wr ds e hae you: 


did ad the -houſe in the morning, and. before many 
hours all England will hear it: but, Sir, you are 
miſtaken, to think that the parliament. is diflolv'd ; 
for no power under heaven can diſſolve them 
but themſelves : -- therefore © take you notice of 
__ Some other alſo ſpoke to the ſame pur- 
but the council finding themſelves to be 


poſe: 
under the ſame force, they all quietly departed. 
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die, . ee 
A vic of Cromwell's civil government, from bis- 
difſolving- the lang parliament till his death. __ 


* 
The ad- F. 1. E are to conſider the government of 
vantages England, under the remnant of the 


of Crem- long parliament, as a kind of anarchy. Many of 
well'sbold the ableſt members, either thro' compulſion or of 
xrocced- choice, had no longer ſeats in the houſe of com- 
ISS. mons : and thoſe who remained, at leaſt the ma- 
_ of them, if we may judge of what would 
be by what was, were degenerating apace from 
thoſe noble principles that had at firſt diſtinguiſhed 
them ; and having taſted the ſweets of power, 
were endeavouring to eſtabliſh themſelves in the 
full and laſting n of it, to the utter exclu- 
hon of their fellow ſubjects, who upon the prin- 
ciples now avow'd, had an equal right to it with 
themſelves. What would thas have been, but the 
erecting of a tyrangy. worſe than that they com- 
plained of, the tyranny- of the many inſtead of an 


arbitrary monarchy? d 
While affairs were thus running on, if there was 
any member of the commonwealth who had ſuf- 
ficient power to op the courſe of them, and turn 
the conſtitution, which had been thus diyerted, 
into its old and natural channel, that of monarchy, 
was it not his duty, was it not for the general good 
of the nation that he ſhould do this? Oliver 9 
. 
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well had ſuch a power; he ſaw the neceſſity of 
exerting it, and, by an act of heroiſm that is hardly 
to be parallel d, he undertook and went through 
with the work in his own 7 while his time- 
rous friends diſſuaded lum from the attempt, and 
tooked on trembling fof the event. It ended fuc- 
ceſsfully both to himſelf and his friends, as well as 
to the nation in , Whoſe laws he maintained, 
whoſe honour he aſſerted; whoſe reputation he 


raiſed, more than any . had done for a 


long time before ®. 
h It 


/ 


* Cromwell's panegyriſt addreſſes him thus on 


the diſſolution of the parliament. „ That which 
you ated unftiendly the enemy, you have 
ated wir 4 towards your friends. Not that they 


yet Nr any thin their country, but 
leſt th 7 ng Ken ch ernment ap- 


pointe an eir country. Te ſtudied the 


affair of an ariſtocracy, you of a democracy: 


they to act the nobles, you to elect the ſenators :- 


they to contract the commonwealth to themſelves, 
you to extend it to the people : they to rule the 


publick after their own , you to direct every 
thing by the common aſſent. Not that they had- 
already offended, but left they ſhould create a ſuſ- 


picion of offence. You' have conſulted for their 
ved their honour ; nor have 
you done them any injury, but only taken away 
the matter of envy. You have not ſo much re- 
proached their counſels, as you have been ready 


credit, you have 


to fetch them back to better. Tou truly under- 

ſtand the free nature of the Engliſh nation, which 
will not bear even the ſhadow of ſervitude; like 
that of the Romans, which, even in theirdeliverer, 


would not endure the empty ſound of a name 


favouring of tyranny. The Engliſh ſenate ſuffer on 


this fide the hurt, AS Collatinus did — the { 


injury. Let — 5 
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It is manifeſt from many inſtances, that there 
are ſuch criſes in governments, as well as in arts 


and 


1 


10 de ing herſelf, me way — the mean. 5 


There is nothing over-much faulty in the defence 
of liberty. Cromwell is no more to be blamed for 
taking away the ſenate, than Brutus for . 
his friend and companion Collatinus the conſul. 
You, Cromwell, who had ſtood up an advocate 


for liberty, had before conſtituted a commonwealth: 
it was your duty then to ſupport what you had 


conſtituted. The commonwealth defired to have 


you for her faithful and ready ara for tl. 


truly ſhe had given you arms. You therefore thus 


ſet in a watch-tower, had bound yourſelf to be 


vigilant. ' You perceived the people to be moved; 
to require the _ ae to them; SGD 

nothing might ne {ave what was a le to 
the conſtitution. Vou ſaw the army, who had 

made themſelves, after a certain manner, the ſecu- 
rity and pledges of the publick faith, to be out of 
patience. You flew; you made yourſelf way | 


of your weapons, that you might comply with 


the deſires of the people. You neither appeared 
at your own fancy; nor ated by your own judg- 
ment ; nor Changed any thing thro' your own 
ſenſe. Vou undertook, you effected all things at 
the deſire of the people, who are the fountain and 
the origin of 2 Nor have you been ſo 
much obedient to them, as to that reaſon and faith 
which governs in them. You have ſtood forth a 
defender of the common right; nor, fave only to 
defend it, would you have ever taken up thoſe 
innoxious quiet arms, the pure pledges of your 
faith, devoted to the commonwealth, engaged to 
y our country. ä , | vhs 
But if you have diſſolved the ſenate, you have. 


employed the office of a cenſor : you have brought 
in the Romani magiſtrate to London, The cenſor 


removed 


.) MCs. 


2 © 


mw & 


and ſciences, when a maſter-genius may exert it- 
ſelf, and by deviating from the common rules, 
effect that in a few Id and licentious ſtrokes, 


venture to add, that ſuch a genius as this is ſome- 
times neceſſary, and what yi 1p 4 
ruins of a decayed — — and 
vaſtations of the unſkilful . 
ſhip of Cæſar, hawewes when was better for 
Rome than the times that preceded it, when the 
emulation of her che men were a continual ſource 
of contention : proteftorſhip of Cromwell, 
tho' not conferr d in the moſt legal manner, Was 
more glorious to England, than the reigns of her 
two preceding monarchs, or any the confuſed 
uſurpation of her new-fangled commonwealth. If 
either the Roman or the Briton had played the 
rant, it had been but as one in the room of ma- 
ny: freed Cæſar from all imputa- 


removed the ſenators from their places at Rome: 
you, cenſor- like, have ej the ſenators out of 
their ſeats at London. Yet you have retained the 
ſenate, you have preſerved the common | 
n or degree in 
the perſo OR authority, which was 
— NS taken away ; that com- 
mon authority, which ſhould laſt a year only, 
been removed. Increaſe, O Cromwell, in 
ment ; increaſe in prudence ; increaſe in faithful- 
neſs ; increaſe in integrity] Brave before the com- 
monwealth was freed; renowned before it was con- 
ſtituted; but glorious now it is changed.” Vide | 
the ſecond _ to be written by © 
certain [eſuit, ortugueſe ambaſſador's 8 
plain, but compoſi por yp as the editor (mr. Peck) 
_—_ e pore —_— give a — 
of the part of this piece in — 
* — rm tha nn 


_ 
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which a regular proceſs could never reach! I may-- ; : 


A 
4 aa. W 


— 1 
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ſtrument 
of govern- 
ment. 
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tions of this kind, except in ſuch caſes Where his 


own ſecurity, and the temper of the times obliged 
him to it: and that Cromwell's ſeverity never went 


farther than this, is what even his enemies, amidſt | 


their inveRtives, are obliged to allow. 


5, 2. Cromwell had three aſſemblies during hie 
whole adminiſtration, that met-under the name of - 
parliaments. Conſidering all circumſtances, it 


0 which fal- Cold hardly be expeſted that the firſt of theſe, 


before he knew the temper of the nation, ſhould 

be left to the choice of thoſe very electors, whole . 

repreſentatives he had forcibl ; diſſolved. But it 

was How. manifeſt, that 22 5 very 
te acceptable to the majority of the 

_ for when he and his 3 ent 4 

liſhed a declaration *, * forth the 2 of , 


this. 1 


* This declaration was to the followin effect: 
That after God was pleaſed marvellouſly-to ap- 
pear fax his people, in reducing Ireland and Scot- 


land to ſo great a degree of peace, and En land 


to io quiet; whereby the parliament had op- 

y to give the people the harveſt of all r 

ur, * e 1 and to ſettle a OS. 
liberty in reference to civil and ſpiritual 


whereunto were obliged by their 9 83 en- | 


gements, thoſe great and wonderful 
od hath wrought for them: the) they notwi 


ing delt fk f e tat e 


matter of much grie POR plc of the land 
who thereupon 155 emſelves to the army, 
ex porting redreſs 
willing to meddle Wich the civil authority) agree 
that ſuch officers, as were members of parliament, 
ſhould move them to proceed vigorouſly in reform- . 
ing what was amiſs in the commonwealth, an 
ſettling it upon a foundation of juſtice and rig 2 
— which being done, it was 1 —_— 
ent 


their means; who (tho 0 


„ 1 § » ²wÄ—IA o ⸗* UU 
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this arbitrary proceeding, it was anſwered by ad- 


9. 
ag" 


5 % 


| rendered wy nd. to. countenance the 
2 a corrupt p . 1 their deſigns | 
png elves. in the ſupreme govern- 
ment. For g theſe: evils, the officers of 


W ſeveral meetings with ſome of 
the parliament, to conſider what remedy might be 
applyed to prevent the ſame»: but ſuch endeavours 
—— it became evident, that this 
parliament, thro the corruption of ſome, the je- 
louſy of others, and: the non-attendance of Bang, - 
would never .anfwer.; thoſe ends, which God, his 
ages and the whole nation expected from them; 
that this cauſe, which God had fo greatly 
bleſs d, muſt needs languiſh under their hand, and - 
by den be loſt; and e e eee | 


hands, All which *. and ſeriouſly con- 
ſidered d by the, honeſt peop 75 S as well 


0 1 e e of fone —＋ in. 
q nations. And Nr debate, it was 
ju ged neceſlary, that upreme government 
ſhould be by the p r devoly'd u bez known 
ene fearing, God „ and of approv' = 


r 
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army and the corporations, who acknowledged 
3 and promiſed to _ 
* 


for a time, as the mot hopefii way to buen | 
all God's people, reform 'the law, and adminiſter - 


juſtice impartially ; hoping thereby the py. 
Ig Ys Tue - 
intereſt in the election of ſucceſſive Parlaments; 3 


that ſo the government might be ſettled 


upon Aa 
right baſis, without hazard to this glorious cauſe, 
or neceſſitating 10 keep up armies for the defence / - 
of the ſame. And being ſtill reſolved to uſe all 


means poſſible to avoid extraordinary courſes, we 


prevailed with about twenty members of 1 
ment to give us a conference; with whom we 
plainly de the n and juſtice of our 
propoſals; the which found no ee but 
inſtead thereof it was offered, That the way — 


to Nef. 4 this 5 liament, 8 ds that from 
which we might pro expect 
This being vehemently” lifified GAY innate: ah 


firm us in our ap db th that n not any be 0 2 
5 repreſentative, but the making uſe thereof to 


recruit, and ſo to perpetuate themſelves, was their” 
aim in the act they had then under conſideration. ' 

For preventing the conſummating whereof, and all - 
the ſad conſequences, which upon the grounds afore- 
ſaid muſt have enſued, and whereby at _ _ 
the intereſt of all honeſt men, and of this pl 
cauſe, had been endangered to be laid in 

and theſe nations embroil'd in new — rl 
time when our enemies abroad were watching all 
advantages againſt, and ſome of them aQually er. 


gag d in war with us; we have been neceſi 


(tho with much reluctancy) to put an end toll 
parliament. Then they promiſed, to pus 
overnment into the hands of perſons of a 


elity and honeſty; and at laſt declar d, Thar 


996 


S 
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by the preſent government. And this very affair 

gave riſe to the practice of addreſſing, which hath 

ſince been ſo common under all our monarchs. 
Under this convention, choſen by ſummons div 


refled- to Po pains”, Oy that 2 


in theis refpetiivg e dons 
itn ws as when the parlia- | 


ment was fitting, 


This declarancs was ſubſcribed. by the lord-ge- 
neral, and his council of officers, Whitehall, April 


22d, 1653. Which council of officers, and ſome © 
others, were ſoon after formed into a-council of 


ſtate, which was compoſed of the thirty perſons 
following; Cromwell, Fleetwood, Lambert, Liſle, 
Harriſon, Deſborough, Pickering, Wolleſley, Aſhley 


Cooper, Hope, Hewſon, Norton, Montague, Ben- 


net, Stapeley, Sydenham, Tomlinſon, Jones, Tich- 
burn, trickland, Carew, Howard, Broughton; 


Lawrence, Holiſter, Courtney, Major, St. N icho- | 


las, Moyer and Williams. 
* The form of this ſummons was as follows: 
« Foraſmuch as upon the diſſolution of the late 
parliament, it became neceſſary that the 


peace, 
ſafety, and g den 4 oa vernment of this commonwealth 
or ; 


ſhould be provi thereunto, 
divers perſons fearing God, and of approved fide- 
lity and honeſty, are by myſelf, with the advice 
of my council of officers, nominated, to whom the 


* charge and truſt of ſo weighty affairs is to 


e committed; and having good aſſurance of your 


love to, —— "i and the intereſt of 


this cauſe, and of the good people of this com- 
monwealth : I OLIVXX CROMWELL, captain- ge- 
neraland commander in chief of all the armies 
and forces raiſed and to be raiſed within this com- 
mon-wealth, do hereby ſummon and require — you 
being one of the . nominated, y ta 
appear at the * chamber at Wii ball with: 


ein 
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far was Cromwell from deſigning to take away the 
freedom of parliaments, that in the inftrument of 
government then paſſed, which conſtituted him 
Iord- protector, proviſion was made for carrying on 
the elections in a more equitable manner, and with 
leſs poſſibility of corruption and miniſterial influ- 
ence, than ever had been known under the beſt 
monarchs ; and this by confining the choice to the 
counties, cities, and great boroughs, according to 
their number of people, and their real intereſt in 
the lands, wealth, and trade of the kingdom. He 
alſo united the three kingdoms in one common in- 
tereſt, by allowing Scotland and Ireland to ſend 

reſentatives to the parliament at Weſtminſter. 
All this will appear in the inſtrument itſelf, Which 
was paſſed on the 12th of December, 165 3, and 
conſiſted of forty-two . articles, the ſubſtance of 


| Which here follows. ; 
4 gub That the ſupreme legiſlative authority be g 
of 1 “ and refide in a ſingle perſon, and the people in : 
ftrument., © parliament ; the ſtile of which perſon to be X 
ñord - protector of the commonwealth of England, 6 
* and Ireland. The executive power 6 
* to be in the protector, with the advice of his n 
council; the number whereof not to exceed 8 
« twenty-one; nor be leſs than thirteen, All pro- " 


4 ä ceedings to run in the name and ſtile of the lord- « 
| protector; and all honours, offices, and titles 

« to be derived from him ; and that he may pat 
; . | | me 0 


4 in the city of Weſtminſter, upon the fourth day of 
| July, next enſuing the date hereof, then and there 
ih to take upon you the. ſaid truſt, unto which you 
are 2 called, and appointed to ſerve as 4 

member of the county of —— — And hereof you 

2 2 to fail. Given under my hand this eighth 

1 une, 1 6 Is | | 5 

* n O. CoA -w'Z L. 
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« don all offences but treaſon and murder. The 
10 „ in time of parliament, to be in his and 
their hands; but in the intervals only in his 

cc — his council's. 3 and his — make 
« war and peace W r rinces, Not to 
7 new. laws, or —— old ones; without 

« conſent of parliament. A parliament to be 
« ſummoned. to meet at Nn upon the 
«« third day of September, 1654, and afterwards 
« every third year, and, if need be, oftner, which. 
the protector ſhall not diſſolve without conſent 
« in parliament, till after five months. The par- 
« liament- to conſiſt of four hundred Engliſh, to 
„be choſen according to the . propoſitions and 
numbers hereafter expreſſed, that is to ſay, For 
« the county of Bedford, fix ; viz. for the town 
of Bedford, one; for the county of Bedford, 
« five, For the county of Berks, ſeven z viz. for 
« the borough of Abington, one; for the borough 
« of Reading one; for the county of Berks, five, 
« Kc. The members for Cornwall were in this 
inſtrument reduced to twelve; thoſe for Eſſex 
« were enlarged to ſixteen; and the city of Lon- 
« don was to chuſe fix . The members for Scot- 
« and wn $0. che thirtns and the fame number 
« for Ireland. The ſummoning the parliament 
« to paſs under the ſeal of the commonwealth to 
« the ſheriffs ; and if the protector omit or deny 


* 


ww CO RT 


« writs ; and in caſe of failure in him, the high- 

« ſhriſs, Such aa Doe: ſh po __ 
« into the chancery by es 
6 * (herilfs, . nn e 


» See this Ui & gs in the a appendix, No. IV. 


t of the inſtrument * en * 
t in force. * 


that, chen the commiſſioner of the ſeal to be 
« held under pain. of treaſon to iſſue out gels 


Every one chat reads i will be ape to wiſh. that this 


16.3 
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« after the election. If either the ſheriff, mayor, 


« or bailiff make a falſe return, or any ways pro- 
« cure an undue election, let him be ſined two 
thouſand pounds. Phoſe who have borne arms 
<< againſt the parliament to be uncapable of bein 
elected, er giving their vote for any members 


« ſerve in the next parliament, or in the three 


« ſucceeding triennial parliaments; and the 'Irifti 
« rebels and _ to be for ever uncapable. 
«« None to be elected under the age of twenty- 
one years, nor unleſs he be a man of good con- 
* verſation. None to have votes in elections, 
i but ſuch as are worth 200 1. Sixty to make a 


„ quorum. Bills preſented to the protector; if 
« not aſſented to by him within twenty days, to 


* paſs into laws notwithſtanding ; provided 
«« contain nothing contrary to the inſtrument. ny 


© competent revenue to be ſettled for the mainte- 


« nance of 10,000 horſe and dragoons, and 20,000 
«foot, in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
« fora 3 number of ſhips to guard the 
« ſeas; and upon abating any be foro” by 


* ur Arey ſea, the moneys to be bro — 4 
« exchequer to ſerve ſudden occafions. The raiſing 


«© of money for defraying the charge of the pre- 

< ſent extraordinary forces both at land and ſea, 
«to be by conſent in parliament, and not other: 
« wiſe ; fave only that the protector, with the 
advice of his council, ſhall have fave. until 


the meeting of the firſt , to raiſe 
<< money for the 1 «rod 4, and alſo to 
% make laws and o ——— 


welfare of theſe nations; which ſhall be in force, 
till the parliament ſhall take order 
c the ſame. All forfeited lands unſold to belong 
« to the or. | Ide orate to be elec- 
e tive, but the royal to be excluded ; 
« and no protector after the Tel Wh 
6 of the army. Oliver Cromwell to be pre- 
« ſent protector. All the mow offices -of the 
Ty | * common - 
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< commonwealth, ſuch. as chancellor, keeper of 
the ſeal, treaſurer, admiral, governors of Ire- 
land, Scotland, &c. if they — time 
« of parliament, to be ſupplied with their appro- 

« bation, and in intervals of parliament with the 
«« approbation of the council. The chriſtian re- 
« ligion, as contained in the holy ſcriptures, to be 
the publick profeſſion of theſe nations: yy 
c that it, to be maintained by the | 
« lick, but by ſome way more-convenient 2 las leſs 
„ liable to envy than tithes. None to be com- 
« pelled to conſent. to the publick- profeſſion. by 


2 * line, or any 1 whatever, but only by 
perſuaſion arguments. None that profeſs 


1 « Hach in Chriſt, however otherwiſe they differ, 
« to be reſtrained from, but to be protected in the 
« exerciſe of their religion, ſo they do not quarrel 
* with and diſturb others: this liberty, however, 
not to extend to —— or prelacy. All ſales 
« of pear ne: mY Articles of peace 
ue e wen upon 


1 —— ů — power) ac. 
88 2 EI AO He ne: 


3 in a e — ae mann, ts be: 


* This was the = of his path... © 'Whereas calls a 

the major part of the laſt parliament (judging that ſecond 

their fitting any longer, as would parlia- 

not be for the good of the. commonwealth) did dif- ment. His 

ſolve the ſame, and by a writing under their hands, fpeech to 

dated the 12th day of this initant December, — 

ſigned unto me thei powers and authorities; and jd 
\ 


whereas it was neceſſary thereupon, that lo me , 
* courſe ſhould be taken for the. f 4 
| © 


4 
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ge; a Pack the exerciſe of his authority; which” 


e uſed at home with great moderation and equity, 
but ſo effectually aſterted at all foreign courts; that 
he ſoon made the greateſt figure in Europe, and 
received marks of * wo all the mpeg. 


Jed. bach 4 baſis and 8 


as, by the bleſſing of God, might be laſting, ſecure 


property, and anſwer thoſe ends of religion and” 
iberty, ſo long contended for ; and upon full and 


mature conſideration had of the form of govern- 


ment hereunto annexed, being ſatisfied that the 
ſame, thro*- divine aſſiſtanee, may anſwer the end 
aforementioned ; and — alſo been deſired and 
adviſed, as well by ſeveral of intereſt and 
fidelity in the commonwealti as the officers of the 
army, to take upon me the — and govern- 
ment of theſe nations, in the manner expreſſed in 
the ſaid form of government; I have accepted 


thereof, and do hereby declare my acceptance ac- 


cordingly: and do promiſe in the preſence of God, 
that I will not violate or infringe the matters and 
things contained therein; but to my power ob- 
ſerve the ſame, and cauſe them to be obſerved ; ' 
and ſhall-in all other- things, to the beſt, of my 
underſtanding, govern theſe nations according to 
the laws, ſtatutes and cuſtoms, ſeeking their 252 
and cauſing juſtice and law to be — N 
niſtered. 

After taking this oath, he ſat down in the _ 
cover'd ; and the commiſſioners delivered u 
great ſeal to him, and the lord mayor his * 
and cap of maintenance; which the protector im- 
mediately returned to them again. The c | 


being over, the ſoldiers with a ſhout cried out, 


<< God bleſs the lord-proteQor of the conimon- 

wealth of England, Scotland and Ireland. “. And 
ſo they went back to Whitehall, the lord-mayor 
covered carrying the ſword before his __ 
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in Criſtendom, who trembled at his power, and 
hated his penſon. 


At the time appointed he ſummoned his ond 
parliament, according to the tenor of the recited 


inſtrument : and the 3d of Se 


his 
fortunate day, tho it — . 


to be Sunday, he 


to Weſtminſter, he there heard a ſermon : 


and the advantages that had been 


under 


are as follows. 


« and liberty of conſcience, were brought in to 


vas great before, ſo, that no man, tho w 


« nullity upon the calli 


«« out of the fire, and 
but in its proceeding to a civil tranſgreſſion. 


* jcſuits come over, and have their conſiſtories 
« abroad 


courted his friendſhip, at the ſame time that they. 


reſolved. to open the ſeſſion. This he did with all 


the ſolemnity « — our kings, in the Painted chamber 
at Whitehall. And the next day riding in 2 5 


which, in a long and artful ſpeech to the — 
ment, he tock 4 view of the ſtate of the nation, 


the preſent government. Some o the paragraphs - 


He told them ©. the danger, of the. levelling 


« principles, and of the fifth-monarchy, opinions, 
« that the two pretenſions, liberty of the ſubject, 


« patronize thoſe evils. Nay theſe abominations - 
« ſwelled to that height, that the ax 357 laid to 
« the root of the miniſtry: and as th re | 


ell ap- 
proved, might preach, if not ordained. ; 4 - now, 
« on the other — they will have ordination Ms 


« I conceive in — = ſaid he, that many of 
the fifth · monarchy 'opinion have good mean- | 
« ings; and I hope this par lament will pluck ſome... 

others with fear: the 
danger of that ſpirit being not in the notion, 


* Wilſt theſe things were in the midſt of as, 
and the nation rent and torn. from one end to 
« the other; family againſt family, parent againſt . 
child, and NE in the hearts = minds of 
” men, but overturn, overturn; that common 

* enemy in the mean time ſleeps not; ſwarms of 


* 
N 3; 
* 
6 


—_—_— SS. 


— 
— = „„ — 


— — 
n - > ———— — —ü— 
* — 7 22 

* 


— * 
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— 
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„ and not only ſo, 
1 came to. At the ſame time we fell into a war 
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< abroad, to rule all the affairs of England, and 
- «6:the dependencies thereof: in the mean time vi- 


« fible endeavours were uſed to hinder the work 
« jn Ireland, to obſtruct the work in Scotland; 
correſpondencies and intelligences were Hells to . 


a encourage che war in thoſe places. 


„ And withal, we were deeply nn in 2 
„% war with hot, uy whereby our trade ceaſed ; 
ut a war with Holland, which | 


« conſumed Our treaſure, as much as the aſſeſſment 


+ with France, or rather we were in it: and all 


this fomented by the divifions amongſt us; 


<© which begat a confidence, that we could not 
« hold out long; and the calculation had not 
< been ill, if the Lord had not been gracious to 
4e m. Beſides, ſtrangers increaſed in the ma- 
nufacture, the great ſtaple commodity of this 
<c. nation. | 
In ſuch a heap of confuſion was this poor 
nation; and that it might not ſink into a con- 
„ fuſion from the ies, a remedy muſt be 


< applied : a remedy hath been ap vlied, This 


government. A thing r 
< all, and which (let men ſay what they will, 
«- can ſpeak with comfort before a greater than 
„Jou all, as to my intention; and let- men 
judge out of the itſelf) for the intereſt of 
« the people alone, - for their good," without 
« reſpect had to any other intereſt. 

'« I may, with — towards God, and 
* 2 before you, ſay ſomething in the be- 
half o 

2 Te bach endeavoured to reform the . and 
% for that end hath join d N (without reflec- 
4 tion upon any) ache ity and ability 
as any other, to der any he laws might 
he made plain, e ealy ; which ma in 


due time be tendered. 


n 6 It 
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« It hath taken care to put into ſeats of juſtice, 
« men of the moſt known integrity and ability. | 

cc hag chancery hath been reformed, and I 
66 how the juſt ſatisfaction of all good men. 

back par a ſtop to that heady way, for 

« —_ man that will — make himſelf a preacher, 
« having endeavoured to ſettle a way for appro- 
« bation of men of piety and fitneſs 3 a 
« and the buſineſs 3 to perſons both of 
« the preſbyterian an gment; men 
1 * known ability 2 as any the 


« nation hath. 

500 It hacks ns expunge men unſit for 
« that work, who have been the common ſcorn 
& and reproach to that adminiſtration. _- - 


« One thing more: it hath been inſtrumental 
| © to call a free parliament ; bleſſed be God, we 
« ſee here this day a free parliament; and that it 
« may continue ſo, I hope, is in the heart of 
* every good man of England: for my own part, 
« as] L deli d it above my life, ſo to keep it free, 
« T ſhall value it above my liſe. 

« A peace is made with Sweden, wherein an 
„ honourable perſon [meaning Whitelock] was 
*© inſtrumental ; it being of much importance to 
* have a good underſtanding with our proteſtant 
6 neighbours. i 

“A peace is alſo made with the Danes, and a 
peace there that is honourable, and to the ſatiſ- 
faction of the merchants. 5 

* The Sound is open to us, from whence, as 
p on. a fountain, our naval proviſions are ſup- 
cc plie 
« A peace is made with the Dutch, which is ſo 
© well ws in the 1 redet ih 

* great advantages of a u wi 
* proteſtant — | on” is 
I beg that it may be in your hearts to be zea- 
© lous of the proteſtant intereſt abroad, which if 
* Ever 1t be like to come under a condition of | * 


I | 4 ſuffering, 


1 
S 
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«« {uffering, it is now many being an 
driven to ſeek refuge among ſtrangers. P 
« A peace is made with Portugal tho” it + hang 
*« long) of great concernment to trade; and the 
people that trade thither, have freedom to en- 
5c Joy their conſciences, without: being yo to. 
«© the bloody inquiſition. 
A treaty with France tkcewiſe 1s now de. 


£6 
1 N be neceſſary, ur the Jnr loves for 
« you to hear a little of the ſea affairs, and 10 
« take notice of the great _ —_— of the forces 
and fleet; and yet 30,000 is now abated of 
the next three months aſſeſſment. 
„ Theſe things, which I have before * 1 

ed, are but entrances and doors of hope: you 
are brought to the edge of Canaan: but if the 
< bleſling and preſence of God go along with yo 
in the management of your affairs, 1 make no,. 
+ queſtion but he will enable you to lay the top- | 
4 ſtone of. this work. | 

« But this is a maxim not to be deſpiſed: Tho- , 

< peace be made, yet it is intereſt that keeps 
«peace, and farther than that rants: 7. 5 
* be truſted. 1 

The great end of calling this parliament, 15, 
„that the work of God may go on, that the ſhip 
of this commonwealth may be brought into a 
« ſafe harbour. 

I ſhall put you in mind, that you have 2 
great work upon yon; Ireland to look to, that 
* the beginr.ing of that government may be ſet. 
10 tled i in honour. 3 

<« :T hat you have before you, the conſideration ” 

of thoſe foreign ſtates, with whom peace is not . 
% made; who, if they ſee we manage not Wl 
© affairs with prudence, as becomes men, will re- «. 
c 

t 


tam hopes that we may ſtill, - under the diſadvan WW «. 
1 ** tl. exeof, break into confuſion. « + 
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< I ſhall conclude with my perſuaſion to you, 

ce to have a ſweet, gracious, and holy underſtand- 
« ing one of another; and put you in mind of the 
« counſel you heard this day in order thereunto. 
And I deſire you to believe, that I ſpeak 
„ not to you as one that would be lord over you, 
* but as one that is reſolved to be a fellow-ſer- 
« vant with you to the intereſt of this great 


« Ma... 


J. 4. But this parliament; having choſen Lenthal Diſſolves 
for their ſpeaker, fell immediately upon the only his ſecond, 


point which the protector would have kept fa- and calls a 


cred. They took the inſtrument of government third par- 
into conſideration, and their firſt te was liament, 


upon this queſtion, * Whether the ſupreme legiſla- which is 


tive power of the nation ſhould be in a ſingle perſon, morecom- 
and a parliament.” Theſe debates continued for plying. 


ſeven, or eight days, till he ſilenced them by a 
ſpeech, and a recognition oath impoſed on all the 


members that entered the houſe. Being reſtrained 
therefore from diſputing the protector's title, ey 


fell upon the other articles of the 1 net 
They declared, That Oliver Cromwell ſhould 
be protector during life; and limited che num- 
ber of forces to be kept up in guns Scot - 
“land, and Ireland, with proviſion for the pay- - 
ment of them. They agreed upon the number 
« of ſhips, that they thought neceſſary for the 
guard of the ſeas ; and ordered 220,000 I. a 
year for the protector's own expence, the ſala- 
„ ries of, his council, the judges, fore'gh intelli- 
„ gence, and the 1 jon of ambaſſadors ; and 
„that Whitehall, St. James's, the Mews, Somer- 
* ſet-houſe, Greenwich, Hampton-court, Wind- 
« ſor, and the manor of York, be kept unſold 
* for the protector's uſe. They alſo voted a 
* clauſe to be inſerted, to declare the rights of 
the people of England, and particularly, that 
* no money ſhould be * upon the nation 1 

1 2 N « by - 


* 
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« by authority of liament. And whereas by | 


< the inſtrument of government it was provided, 


< that if the parliament were not ſitting at the 


« death of the preſent protector, the council 


« ſhould chuſe a ſucceſſor; they reſolved, that 
. « nothing ſhould be determined by the council af- 


« ter his death, but the calling of a 1 
« who were then to conſider what they would 
dc have done. They alfo approved and confirm- 
« ed the preſent lord deputy of Ireland, the pre- 


cc ſent lords commiſſioners of the great ſeal of 


« England, the commiſſioners of the treaſury, and 
« the two chief juſtices. Among other things, 


they debated the point of liberty of conſcience 


« upon the new government, and agreed to allow 


it all, who ſhall not maintain atheiſm, popery, 


40 prelacy, profaneneſs, or any damnable hereſies, 
« to be enumerated by the parliament. 
Many things were ſaid during theſe debates, 


Which gave great offence to Cromwell and his 
council. In a word, this parliament was diſſoved 


after a ſeſſion of five months, by a very tedious 
and intricate ſpeech *, wherein the protector up- 
braided them with their late proceedings. And 


who could wonder at it? Was there ever a man 


in poſſeſſion of the ſupreme authority, who would 
ſuffer that authority to be publickly queſtioned ? 
While they had a liberty of doing all would 
for the honour of the nation, could they expect 


ws rivilege too of inſulting that magiſtrate, in 


e name they were ſummoned together? 
The protector's third parliament, which met on 
5th of September, 1656, was found more 
complying than either of the former. Some of 
the members however were- excluded, for want 
of being approved by his highneſs's council, which 
re: ceafioned 


This ſpeech was full as long as one of the 


ſermons of thoſe times, and pretty much in the 


fame ſtrain. | x 


82 2 
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he 
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he would rave been of it, i theſe obſtacles had 
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occaſioned them to petition and remonſtrate very 
ſtrongly againſt the proceedings of the court. But 
thoſe who kept their ſeats, having choſen ſir Tho- 
mas Widdrington for their ſpeaker, not only ap- 
proved of the protector's conduct in the war he had 
undertaking againſt Spain, but paſſed ſeveral acts 
for ſecuring his perſon and title, for carrying on 
the preſent war, and for the encouragement of 
trade; all which received the aſſent of his high- 
neſs, who in. a ſhort ſpeech returned them thanks 
for their care in ſupporting his government. 


F. 5. This parliament had not fat above fix The 
months, before they drew up a new inſtrument, crown of- 
in order to compliment the protector with the fered to 
title of king. It met with much eppoſition from theprotec- 
the republicans, and the ſoldiers party : but at laſt tor, who, 
was carried, and the word King ordered to be in- after deli- 
ſerted in a blank that was left for that purpoſe ; beration 
and two other blanks that was left for the par- refuſes it. 
hament, were to be filled up with the words Houſe Aremark- 
of commons, and Other houſe. - This inſtrument, able con- 
called “the humble petition and adviee of the verſation 
E to his highneſs, was preſented to him about that 

y the fpeaker, who recommended the contents time, 
of it in a ſpeech. But the protector, how incli- 
nable ſoever he was to * of this offer, finding 
it againſt the humour of the army, and eſpecially 
that his fon-in-law Fleetwood and his brother - in- 
law Deſborough were peculiarly averſe to it, in- 
ſtead of giving a ready aſſent, which was expected, 
Cefired © that a committee might be appointed 
to confer with him, and to offer him better know- 

romwell, as well as Cæſar, whom he reſem- 
bled on many actounts, was not ſo fond of 4 
title which he faw would create diſcontent, as to 
aſſume it at. all adventures. Fond enough indeed 


| my and fatisfaQtion in this great cauſe.” s Z 


17 | not 


\ 
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not interfered v: but when he found that his beſt 
friends in the army were immoveable, all the _ ay- 


» Ludlow informs us, that he endeavoured by - 
all poſſible means to perſuade the officers of the | 
army to approve the deſign ; for which purpoſe he 
one time invited himſelf to dine with colonel. Def. 
borough, and carried lieutenant- general Fleetwood 
With him. He n to droll with them. about 
| monarchy, and ing flightly of it, faid, **. It 
g was but a feather in a man's cap, and therefore 
he wonder'd that men would not. pleafe the chil- 
dren, and let them enjoy their rattle,” But: they 
being very ſerious upon the matter, aſſured him, 
„ 'l hat there was more in it than he perceiv'd; 
that thoſe who put him upon it were no enemies 
to Charles Stuart ; and if he accepted of it, he 


would draw inevitable ruin on himſelf and friends. 
Having thus ſounded them, that he might conclude 
as he began, he told them, They were a cou: 
ple of ſcrupulous fellows ;”* and ſo went away, At 
another time entering more ſeriouſly into debate 
with theſe two, he ſaid, © It was a tempting of 
God to expoſe ſo many worthy men to death and 
poverty, when there was a certain way to * 
them.“ But they infiſting upon the oaths they hac 
taken, he reply d, that theſe oaths were againſ 
the pour and tyranny of kings, but not againſt 
the letters that made the word x1nG.” 
The next day his highnefs ſent a meſſage to 
the houſe, requiring their attendance to morro: 
morning in the Painted-chamber ; intending, as al 
men thought, there to declare his acceptance 
the crown: but in the mean time meeting I 
his brother Deſborough, as he was walking in the 
park, and acquainting him with his reſolution, 
he recc: ved this anſwer from him, That then 
be gave the cauſe, and his family alſo for — 
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mov'd that 
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the publick; ;& therekath humbly der d that 
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Phil, ts of the commons committee, of which 
itelock was chairman, tho' = 'were incul- 
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and d e nd 


af him, 
yet he would not act for him after time.“ 


And ſo, aſter ſome: farther diſcourſe,  Deſborough 
went home, and there found colonel Pride, whom 
the protector had knighted ; and imparting to him 
his highneſs's intention to accept the title of ki 

Pride immedia anſwered, © He ſhall not.” 
Deſborough 3 % How he would hinder 
it? Where ſaid, Get me a petition 


u 
drawn, and 2 And ſo they both 
went to dr. Owen, and 


a petition according to their mind. 

The next morning, the houſe being met, ſome 
officers of the army 1 the parliament doors, 
ſent in a meſſage to colon Deſborough, to let him 
— that they had a petition, and deſired him 

to preſent it to the houſe. oy he knowing the 
1 of it, and thinki proper for him 
liele notice of it . Was was profined, 

had Ke ro —.— the * — 
army E to to chem 
WW have 


leave to 


army heir deſigns. And fo the 
pra being by lieutenant-colonel Ma- 
on, i and was to this effect; 


they 


on Bim ed draw 
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| cated for two days together, could not i 
with him to run the riſk of loſing the affections 
of the ſoldiers. Aſter long deliberation therefore, 
and rams cloſe conferences with us | fon 


thay, wood 3 all dk abi 
endeavours, and continue ſtedfaſt in the old cauſe, 
for ere mall ray of which they for their 
were moſt ready to lay down their lives.“ This 
ition was ſubſcribed by two colonels, ſeven 
eutenant-colonels, and ſixteen captains, who, with 
ſuch officers in the houſe as were of the ſame opi- 
nion, made up the majority of thoſe relating to 
that part of the army which was eg dey 
about the town. 

Ludlow here obſerves; that 55 was difficult ' 
determine whether the parliament or the 8 
was moſt ſurpriz d at this unexpected addreſs. 
ſoon as his highneſs heard of it, he ſent for b en. 
in-law Fleetwood, and told him, That he 2 
der' d he would ſuffer ſuch a petition to 
ſo far, which he might have hindered; race 
| knew it to be his reſolution not to accept theicrown 
without the conſent of the army; and therefore 
he deſired him to haſten to the houſe, and to put 
them off from doing any thing farther therein.” 
Accordingly the lieutenant- general went immedi- 

- ately thither, and told them, That the peti- 
tion ought not to be debated, much leſs to be 4 
ſwered, at this time, the contents of it be g to 
deſire them not to preſs his highneſs to de king; 
whereas the preſent buſineſs was to receive his 
anſwer to what had been formerly offered to 
him: and thereupon he deſired that the . debate | 
of it might be put off, till they had received his 60 
anſwer. The houſe having agreed to this, and of 
received a meſſage from the protector, they met tit 
him, and receiv 1 bc ag of oY ütle. re 
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| ſon-in-law beforementioned, who ſtood firmly to 


their opinion, he. ordered the parliament to attend 
him in the Painted-chamber, and there in an ob- 
ſcure ſpeech, ' containing much about conſcience, 


and the pains he had taken to ſatisfy himſelf, de- 


clared, that he could not undertake the govern- 


ment with the title of king.” _'Tho' at the ſame 


time he intimated, ' that he thought the ſettle- 
ment imperfe& without it: and every one might 


diſcover, that the motive of his refuſal was rather 


policy than conſcience *. Ot 
While this buſineſs was in agitation, the lord 


Broghill coming one . . Cromwell, and telling 
| the city, the protector en- 
quired of him, © whatnews he had heard there?” 


him he had been in 
Broghill told him, he had heard he was in treaty 


with the king, who was to be reffored, and to 


marry his daughter. Cromwell ſhowing no diſ- 
pleaſure at this, his lordſhip continued, In the 
ſtate to which things are reduced, I can ſee no 
better expedient : you may bring him in upon what 
terms you 'pleaſe ; and your highneſs may retain 
the ſame authority you'now have, with leis trou- 


ble.” To this Cromwell anſwered, The 
can never forgive his father's blood.” 


replied, * You.. are one of the many that were 
concerned in that, but will be alone in the merit 
of reſtoring.” Upon which the protector ſaid, 


« He is ſo damnably debauch'd, he will undo us 


al;“ and ſo went off to other diſcourſe, without 


any emotion; which made his lordſhip conclude, 
that he had often thought of the expedient. | This 


2 ſiory 
 * See in the appendix, No. VI. a large ac- 
count of the arguments offered by the committee 
of parliament to perſuade him to accept 'of the 


title of king, and the protector's own rcaſons for 


retuſing it. 
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tary is told by biſhop Burnet, who had it frem 
lord Broghill when earl of Orrery #. 


The pro- g. 6. Cromwell having refuſed the title of king. 


tector cor the parliament ſoon voted, That he ſhould en- 
firmed by joy the title and authority he had already z. 


the hum Which was in many particulars en beyond 
ble bag what it was by the former inſtrument, by the new 
tion a 


| one, called . the humble petition and advice.“ 
advice. This inſtrument conſiſted of eighteen articles; but 
| | 4 
* Mr. Echard tells us of a private application 
made by king Charles himſelf to Crom which. 
he ſays came from the mouth of the dutcheſs of 
La derdale, who told the ſame to a perſon, of 
whoſe credit he could make no queſtion. That 
lady, afterward dutcheſs of Lauderdale, being a 
particular friend and acquaintance of Cromwell's, 
was employed it ſeems to make a private offer. 
and propoſal to him, in ſubſtance as follows: 
That if he would reſtore, or permit the king to 
return to his throne, he would ſend him a blank 
paper, for him to write his own terms and limitas 
tions, and ſettle what power and riches he pleaſed 
upon himſelf, family, and friends. This propo- 
ſal was firſt communicated to the protector lady, 
who liked it very well; believing that, beſides 
other advantages, it would bring >bfolute indem- 
nity ag Ry to n d 
family. , She therefore an opportunity, 
ſhe was in bed with him, to 5 the affer to 
him and endeavour'd to perſuade him to accept 
of it, as being of the higheſt moment to the hap- 
pineſs of himielf and relations... But he, without 
minding her arguments and perſuaſions, I reſ:nt!y 
told her, She was a ſool; adding this ſhrewd 
ſentence-; If Charles Stuart can forgive me al 
that 1 have done againſt him and his. family, be 
does not deſerve to wear the crown of England.” 


* 


I-ſhall tive the ſubltgnce of x ones, 
as f ial only gy That | his highnels, — 
« of lord protector, would be pleaſed to exerciſe 
« the office of chief magiſtrate over England, 
« Scotland, and Ireland, and to govern according 
„e ee 
1 Wand appomt the her- 
„ ſon that ſhould 1 betend in the government after 
« his. death. That he would call parliaments 
« conſiſting of two houſes, once in three years at 
« fartheſt. That thoſe perſons who. were legally 
46 choſen by a free election of the people to — 
in parliament, might not be excluded from 
« doing, their duties, but h conſent of that houſe 
40 « whereof they were' men That none but 
e the 2 ns therein mentioned, 
« ſho le to ſerve as in par- 
„ Hament. That the power of the other houſe 
« be limited as therein preſcribed. That the laws 
« and ſtatutes. of the land be obſerved rn 1 
« and no laws altered, ſuſpended, 
te repealed, A the N act of | 
66 parliament um A million "© 
6 95 pounds ſterling be E the maintenance of 
« the navy and army; and. 300,000 I. for the 
"oy Ee 2s th - ne 
pplies, as the commans in 
1 That the number of the 
« protector 's council eee and 
4 f the quorum to be ſeven, and 
« not under. The chi officers of ſtate, as chan- 
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4 would encourage Aa miniſtry | 

« 8 and that 0 do 7 —— them 
« in the worſhip o ac- 
« cording to law ; * laws are defec- 
« tive, new ones to be made in that behalf. That 
1 he” wy oteſtant chriſtian religion, as it is con- 
<« tain” in ths old and new teflament,: 2 


— 
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e And held forth for the publick profeſſion of theſe 
nations, and no other; 124 Ay a confeffion'of 


« faith be a 2 upon and recommended to the 
„people of theſe nations; and none be permit- 


6 ted, by words or writings, to revile or reproach, 


10 "= A confeſſion of faith.“ 7 
inſtrument being digeſted an agreed up- 
on, the houſe ſent to the pee der for an àudience ce z 
which he appointed to be on the 2 5th of May, in 
the Banqueting- houſe. The members waiting 


upon him e their ſpeaker Widdrin ton 


| — and read the ſaid inſtrument to 
and deſired his aſſent; which, aſter a long ng 7 h 
he with all the geſtures of concern and exity 


granted. And thus did his er accompliſh 3 


chief part of what he deſigned'; 
fm Nip matey cnn if fo 


Wat 


His o- 44. 12 Ie „ | after this Ty 
Jemn in- tion, that the protettor loud have a folemmn i in- 


augurati- veſtiture. Notice of this was given to-all fori 
on, and ambaſſadors and miniſters, and Weſtminſter- 
inſtitution was prepared and adorned as ſumptuouſſy 
of the o could be for a coronation. In ſhort,” the ci 


therhouſe, was perform'd on the 26th of June, 1657," wit 
which oc- the utmoſt grandeur and 


q 


d iſſolution fine medal ſtruck on the vecaion, which had' on 
of the par- one ſide the protector's buſt, with his title round 


by way of alluſion to his name. 

Things went on amicably between the protector 
and his parliament, many bills were paſſed and 
ſigned, and the greateſt harmony ſeemed eftablifh- 

ed. But about the beginning of the year 1658, 
his highneſs, according to the tenor of the late pe- 


divers perſons, to {it as members of the other, 
þ#s * or 


"as : 


e, and che 
caſions a loud acclamations of the people; and there was a 


liament. it, and on the other an olive · tree fouriſhing in 
à field, with the words non deficient olive,” : 


tition and advice, ſent his writs of ſummons to 
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cis Rouſe, 
ſel, fir Thoma 


point, eſq; John Crew, elq; 
eq; fir Chriſtopher Pack, fir Robert Tichburn, 
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or upper houſe. '' The forms of theſe wiith, which 
or ene fixty, was the ſame uſed by our 
monarchs, for the ſammonitg of peers to parlia- 
ment; and indeed many of the perſons ſummoned 


were aQually peers, Ds were made fo in 
the ae e 7; Thee Yong ee eh 


FT 4  & 4 9 nat! 4 * 4 224 1 tos +4 F A. L 274 


| * Their nantes re cole lord Richard PEN 
well, the protector s eldeſt ſon ;, lord Henry Crom- 
well, his other ſon, lord deputy, of Ireland"; Na- 
thaniel Fienn e 125 Jo Liſle, lords 'commiſſion- 
ers of the g | pre- 
n of b 


Malgiave, Eduard earl * keto AYES 
viſcount Say and Seal, Philip viſcount Liſle, P i, 
lord Wharton, Thomas lord Faycohberg, C 
lord Eure, John Claypole, « arles 
eſq; whom the protector n 
Deſboroug 


we 
ſir John Hohart, fir Richard G fir FS 
Gerard, fir William Roberts, lord-chief quſtice 
Glynn ; lord chief. juſtice St. John, William Pier- 
Alexander: Popham, 


Edward Whalley, eſq; fir 7 ohn Barkſtead, liente. 


nant of the tower; fir George Fleetwood, fir Tho- 


= Pride, fir John Hewſon, Richard Ingoldſby, 
elq; James Berry, -eſq; William Goffe, elq; Tho- 

mas Cooper, eſq; Edmund Thomas, eſq; 

Monk, general 1 in Scotland 3 David eatl of C * 
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by monarchs whoſe right was in ot the 


of theſe were knights of "the projec or's. OW! 
— * 
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houſe of lords, the protector went thither in 10 
late, and made a ſpeech from the throne, 221 
ning in the old ſtile, My lords, and Jen ce 
knights, citizens, and bugee of the houſe 'of 
commons, 

This 125 however, occaſioned a divifaon in 
the lower houſe, which ended in the diffolution of 
this his third and laſt parliament. For ſeveral of 
theſe new lords, being taken from among the com- 
mons, his intereſt was weakened in that houſe, 
to which many of the ſecluded Wande were all 
now admitted. Hereupon they fell to « ning 
the Tr and 1 . of the other houſe, 


_ having iel them to By * 
N dy the 


the lord's houſe, Where he det eral ur 
and Ado reaſons, which made it nec 

Er bin to diſſolve this Farliament; “ ; and according; 
ly he did diſſolve them. 

© Theſe peremptory ſummons's and ſudden aitts- 
lations, it muſt be owned, were not agreeable 7 
the Engliſh” conſtitution, as it is now fettled, 1 
ſeem to have the appearance of abſolute Rout 
but many ſteps that were taken in precedin 9 75 


knowledged, and who therefore had no excu 175 
ſuch violent proceedings as Cromwell's. fituation 
might ſometimes requre, may ſerve greatly tc 
alleviate, if not wholly to remove the Ka 5 
this. accuſation ; eſpecially if we reflect, 

all the appearances under his Phe yung 


* "Lewy 


Gr William 1 ar Archibald Johnftos, 
William Steel, lord chancellor of Ireland; Ro- 


er lord Brog hill, ſir Matthew Tomlinſon, Wil 
am Four: and Richard Hambden, eſqrs Some 
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ſcems evident conn oe would Sos hay 2 
taken one ſtep contrary to the liberties of parlia - 
ment, provided they had only been quiet on the 
article of his authority, which it was not reaſona- 
ble to think he would _ 1 o be debated, 198 oe 


was once in poſſeſſion. * 


F. 8. When Cromwell firſt aſſumed FO 1 Ig His ma- 
ment, where there were three great parties in the na- 


nagement 
tion * 1 rf eg of the ſe- 


5 —— 
by the ſuperior force. of his ie 1 had biſhop 
Burnet, who. was no friend = protector's me- 
mory, informs us in what manner he proceeded. 
He had, according to that prelate, only the army 
to rely upon; and that enthuſiaſtic fpurit he had 
caken fo much pains to raiſe among them, rendered 
them intractable: So that he was forced to 
break impriſon many of his officers; and he 
flattered the reſt as wollas l0o andy Hg INETs 
his old way of long and dark diſcourſes. 

He was apprehenſive of aſſaſſination, and other The cava: 
plottings, 1 ſormer liers. 

of which, he took a that proved of great 
uſe to him. He would many times openly declare, 

« that in a war it was neceſſary to return 8 

ny fade, all the violent things that any of 

ſide did to the other; and this foe the preventing 5 
greater miſchief, and for bringing men to fair war: 5 
and that aſſaſſmations were ſuch deteſtable t ee 
that he 1 begin them; but if any of 
the kir ſhould endzavour to aſſaſſinate him, 
and in k, would make an aflaſlinating. war < 
— — whole family.” And he 


cc 


pretended he had inſtruments to do this, whenever 
he 2 „—„ 


3 
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22 OP to him than 22 4 
A enever they were plotting againſt : 
had his agents and ſpies amongſt them, to give 


him notice of their preparations and proceedings 5 
by which means all their ſchemes were broken, and 


| their deſigns fruſtrated, before they could bring them 


The preſ- 


to perfection. 
he preſbterians ſo dreaded the fury of the 


ern commonwealth - party, that they looked upon 


3 


The re- 


publicans.. and moſt 


Cromwell's turning them out to be a happy de- 
liverance for 2 and to ſoſten theſe the more, 
he Ss. on * would maintain a e mi- 
niſtry, wi encoura w re- 
publicans were moſtly — y-puEy he joined them 
Nr oey IndagaAaats. to. be 
tryers of 3 preachers, who ſhould, for the 
future, be itted to any benefice. The per- 
ſons ſo commiſſioned did likewiſe diſpoſe of all the 
Lvings that were in the gift of the crown, of 
the biſhops, and of the cathedral churches. ' Ne- 
vertheleſs, when he perceived that the preſbyte- 
rians began to take too much upon them, to be 
uneaſy under the government, or meddle in civil 
affairs, he found means to mortify them, and let 
looſe againſt them thoſe of the other ſecis, who 
took pleaſure in diſputing with their 2 and 
interrupting their . worſhip: 3 e 
he was by many heard to rv * — he 
curb'd that inſclent ſect, that would ſuffer none 
but itſelf.” So that they were forced to thank 
dane perminting them the exerciſe of their apy 
ous worſhip in their own congregations. . 
The re NN party were his greateſt enemies, 
ent on his ruin; looking on him as the 
perſon who had-perfidiouſly broken all their mea- 
ſures, and betrayed their glorious cauſe. This 
party therefore 44 ſtudied by all means to divide 
among themſelves, and to ſet the fifth-monarchy 
men, and other enthuſiaſts, againſt thoſe who pro- 


ceeded only upon the principles of civil _— 
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ſuch Algernoon Sidney, Henry Nevill, Martin 
Ludlow; Wee und 


As to Vane and his party, Who were bkewiſe 
independants, they indeed, from the time they 
were turned out of the long parliament, retired 


quietly into the country, where they 3 rh 


to prejudice cheir neighbours againſt the 
government, and yet th 

— — iſturb the quiet of the 
nation, -en g- n # e TITLE, 


againſt 


Sen 66 | 


Is 
1 2 + 
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The levellers, many of wheth had been the moſt The levek: 


active 
and deſſ of all the commom | party. 
Theſe, the time the general aſſumed the title 
of protector, which was to them as odious as that 
4 profeſſed a mortal hatred to his perſon 3 
and he ä men, as well as 
the laſt mentioned; had credit in the army 

and with ſome of the eee i A . 
more really deeded them thn all the king's bach 


and ſubtil 1 of the preparatio 
b „ Pac had been dee 


made againſt them, 
againſt the other. 


agitators in the army, were the moſt furious lers. 


The — men N to! be In: ail The fifth; 


expectation of the coming of king Jeſus, and 
protector found it no nt, Woke * —— ſa- 
tisfaction; ſince his aſſuming the 7 — deem 3 
this manner, looked like yay to 

they repreſented as the great anti- 7 — 
hindered Chriſt's being ſet on his throne. 


To 


theſe men he would ſay with many tears, &' that "+ 
he would rather have taken à ſhepherds ſtaff than 
the protectorſnip; fince nothing was more contrary 


to his genius, than a ſhew of greatneſs : but he 

ſau/ it was neceſſary at that ti ne to keep the na- 

tion from falling into extreme diſorder, and from 

being open to the common enemy; and therefore 

he only ſtept in between the living and the dead, 

in that interval, till God ſhould direct them — 
| | W 


1 | 


— 
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what bottom they ought to ſettle; and then he 


would ſurrender. the heavy load lying upon him, 
with a joy equal to the ſorrow with w ihe was 


would alfo carry himſelf with great familiarity to- 
— men, and enter into theckerats: of their 

equality, ſhutting the door, and — 
— covered by him, that he might 


little he cared for thoſe diſtances, which — — * 


fake he was forced to keep up with others ; and their 
diſcourſe commonly ended in a long prayer. 
+ Thus, with much ado, he pretty well managed 
the enthuſiaſts of the commonwealth party. As 
to the other republicans, many of whom were in- 
ASSES 
W could not y. work upon 
them. He nad ſome chaplains f 20 ſorts, and 
became at length more — 
party, who their meetings in ſeveral places 
about London, without being moleſted by him. 


— 1 Jifficul he þ | 

conſide e t di culties had to/encou- 
aeg e e. 
the ſeveral factions he 


of all the reſt of each par... 


, XL: - 3 mw 
Plots a-. . But notwithſtanding this refined. 
gainſt him, RS the great influence he had over 
and his le- nation in general, there were ſeveral plots _ 
nity to the ſpi iracies formed againſt him _—_ tect 
conſpira- ſhip. The firſt.defign-that was di — at the 
tors. head of which were mr. Fox, mr. Gerard, and 
mr. Vowel, was to murder him in his way 0 
Hampton; court, to ſeize the guards, the Tower, 
and the magazines, and then to proclaim the king. 
* Gerard was beheaded on * — 
owe 


affected, while under ——— He 


thi 


. 


—_ wy == 
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& 6% * 
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Vowel hanged at Charing-crols.: but Fox, by mak- 
ing an open conſeſſion, obtained his 
In the ſame | 
fo: 4,000 — 


ſons were — and many arms ſeed, 
prevented the fury of the intended blow. Some- 
ching however was attempted in the north, but to 
no effect; the revolters diiperſing before any forces 
arrived againſt them, and 3 all their 

The moſt obſtinate firug; 


the time of Saliſbury 


le 
concerned- were —— rted to the ID 
This plot, which was debgned to ruin the protec · 
tor, ſerved hut to advance his credit, and confirm 
his authority. It cleared him of the reproach of 
inventing plots —— as a pretence — 
the army; and gave him a colour of ex 
for the order which Goon fo w_ by advice of 


eſtates, to ſupport the charge 


forces, as their ſeditious practices obliged him - 


to keep up.“ This was accompan er with a de · 
claration, “ that the charge ſhou 

thoſe who had occaſioned it, and not upon the party 
who had already been ſo much ſufferers. 


The laſt ſtruggle of the royal party was about 
a year before the proteQor's death. There was 
not only to. be au inſurreflion in England, but 


ſeveral regiments in Flanders commanded by E 
liſnmen, who were then aſſiſting the 8 
againſt the French and Cromwell, were io har 


a 


X 1554, a degn was formed | 


be laid upon 


A A Critical Review of the 
been ſuddenly tranſported over. And to promote 
the riſing at home, a very bold paper was induſtri- 
ouſly diſperſed, entitled, Kill 12 murder; 
the deſign of which was to get 


 ® The dedication of it runs thus: 
To his highneſs Oliv ER CROMWELBs 
= May it pleaſe your hig 


ghneſs, A 
How I have ſpent ſome hours of the leiſure 


your highneſs hath been pleaſed to give me, this 
following paper will give your highneſs an account. 
How you will pleaſe to interpret it I cannot tell; 
but I can with confidence, fay, my intention in 
it is to procure your highneſs that juſtice no body 
yet does you ; and to let the people ſee, the longer 


they defer it, the greater injury they do both 


themſelves and you. To your highneſs jah be. 
longs the honour of dying for the people: and it 
cannot chuſe but be an unſpeakable conſolatien to 
you in the laſt moments of your life, to conſider, 


with how much benefit to the world you are like 
to leave it. Tis then only, my lord, the titles 


you now uſurp will be truly yours : you will then 
be indeed the deliverer of your country, and free 
it from a bondage little inferior to that frem Which 
Moſes deliver'd his: you will then be the true 
reformer, which you would now be thought: 


religion ſhall be then reſtored ; liberty aſſerted ; 


and parliaments have their privileges they have 
fought for : we ſhall then hows that other laws 


will have place beſides thoſe of the ſword ; and 


that juſtice ſhall be otherwiſe defined, than the 
will and pleaſure of the ſtrongeſt: and we ſhall 
then hope that men will keep oaths again, and not 
have the neceſſity of being falſe ang perſidieus to 


- preſerve themſelves, and be like their rulers. _ 


teQtor al. | 
faflinated *®. It was written by co Titus, 
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under the borrowed name of William Allen. But 
ſo good was the intelligence which his highneſs 
All this we hope, from your highneſs's happy 
expiration, who p55 the true father of your coun- 
try: for while you live, we can call ing ours; 
and it is from your death, that We hope for our 
inherit TOP TOR ET EIS 

Let this conſideration arm and _ fortify 77 ger 
highneſs's mind againſt the fears of death, the 


terrors of your evil conſcience, that the good you 


will do by your death will ſomewhat ce. the 
evils of your life. And if, in the black catalogue 
of high malefactors, few can be found, that have 
liv'd more to the affliction and diſturbance of man- 
kind, than your highneſs hath done; yet your 
greateſt enemies will not deny, but there are like- 
wiſe as few, that have expired more to the uni- 
verſal benefit of mankind, than your highneſs is 
like to do. 3 4 FO qe 
Io haften this great good, is the chief end o 
my writing this Fong and if it have the, effect I 
hope it will, your fighneſs will quickly be out 'of 
the reach of men's. malice, and your enemies will 
only be able to wound you in your memory, which 
{trokes you will no feel. 4 8 | 
That your highneſs may be ſpeedily in this ſe- 
curity, is the univerſal wiſh of your ape coun- 
try! This is the deſire 1 of the good and 
the bad; and, it may be, is the only thing, wherein 
all ſets and factions do agree in their devotions, 
and is our only common-prayer. But amongſt all 


ES 44335 5 - Gees 


bles, none is more aſſiduous, or more fervent, than 
0 be, | 
(May it pleaſe your highneſs) . 
Your highneſs's preſent ſlave and val, | 


* 9 
* 


that put in their requeſts and ſupplications for your 
highneſs's ſpeedy deliverance from all earthly trou- 


he, that with the reſt of the nation, hath the honour 


„ I AE Re; e e —— — TT ee avi an 7 
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t up, that he ſeized ſeveral of the conſpirators 
before they could get together, and publiſhed à 
-proclamation for apprehending of others. This 
was followed by addreſſes from the city of Lon- 
don to the army, which greatly intimidated all 
that had engaged for the king; and ſb upon the 
execution of dr. Hewet, ſir Henry Slingſby, and 
a few of meaner rank, the whole affair blew 
over. | ; 2 


This attempt, however, was thought the more 
formidable, becauſe another conſpiracy was at the 
Ame time on foot, among the fi h-monarchy 
men. Major-general Harriſon was very deep in 
this affair, vat ſeveral conſultations had been held 
about it, at a houſe in Shoreditch. But their pro- 
ceedings were all known through the means of 
ſecretary Thurloe, and the heads of their party 
"ſeized on the very night appointed for their ren- 
dezvous. Theſe were committed to priſon, and 
there kept for a long time; but none of them 

were executed till after the reſtoration, for other 
crimes. | CT 
There had, before this, been two bold attempts 
by ſome of the republican party. The firſt was 
in 1654, when major John Wildman, who had 
been expell'd the houſe of commons by the pro- 
tector, was ſeized with a paper dictated by him, 
3 9 ag * of the free and 1 0 
affect e of England, now in arms againſt the 
tyrant Olive, Ge eſq; But this man, con- 
trary to the expectation of all his friends, was 
after a ſhort impriſonment ſet at liberty. The 
other was in 1656, when Miles Syndercomb, 2 
leveller that had been caſhier d, combined with 
two of the protector's life-guard, to aſſaſſinate 
him near Brentford. Syndercomb, being betray d 
by the other, ſtoutly denied the fact, but wa 
condemned by lord-chiet-juſtice Glynn... He died 
before the day appointed for. his execution, and 


vas 
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was buried on Tower-hill, where a flake was drove 
throdghhisbodys ! I hi ot, noo ny 


2 Ode Lab BE So. 4430 38 AT ELES 
We have not many inſtances in hiſtory, if any 
at all, of a p. bn wn eels from. g the Pad 
ple to the higheſt authority, that did not ſtain his 
adminiſtration : with more blood, in à judici 
way, than our Let us only compare 
his executions with thoſe of the fecond triumvirate 
at Rome, when all the nobleſt patriots of that 
: once flouriſhing commonwealth, were ſacrificed to 
x the ſuſpicions of Mark Anthony, and young Oc- 
; tavius. Yet the latter of theſe, thro' an exceſs of 
4 good fortune, became the delight of his people, 
4 the patron and theme of all the Jearned and inge- 

| nious, and the envy of ſucceeding princes. What 
leſs might have been expected of Cromwell, had 
he lived to get over the remains of prejudice, to, 
put the glorious ſchemes he had formed in execu- 
tion, and to ſhew himſelf what he really ſeems to 


have been, a true friend of liberty, and a lover of | 
mankind in general? | g 
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F. 10. In order to make his government ſecure, Inſtitutes 
at the time when the royaliſts were plotting his major-ge- 
deſtruction, Cromwell inſtituted a new order of nerals, but 
deputies, under the name of major-generals, who ſuppreſſes 
were in the nature of prefects, or governors of them for 

provinces. They were to have the iuſpection of their ty- 
the inferior magiſtrates in every _—_— to com- ranny. A 
mit ſuſpected perſons into cuſtody, and to put in general 
execution many other directions: there was no ap- view of 
peal from them, but to the protector himſelf. This his go- 
office however continued not long: for being in- vernment. 
veſted with great power, the major- generals car- 
ried it in a very wy, 5 arbitrary manner; which 
occaſioned their ſuppreſſion by the parliament, at 
| ws motion of mr. Cleypole, the proteQor's ſon · in- 8 

law. . 

It was hardly poſſible, indeed, for any governor, 
in ſuch a precarious ſituation, to ſhew more * a 

5 t 
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than Cromwell did for the rights and properties of 
private men. He ſupplied the benches. at Welt. 
minſter with the ableſt of lawyers, hom he had 
invited to the publick ſervice. Maynard, TWiſ⸗ 
den, Nudigate, . Windham, and other gentlemen 


of great integrity and learning, were by him 


- ſerjeants at law, and mr. Matthew Hale, afterwards 


the famous lord chief juſtice fir Matthew, was ad- 


vanced to be a juſtice of the common pleas. Mr. 
John Thurloe, who had been ſecretary to the chief 


juſtice St. John, was raiſed to the office of ſecretary 
of ſtate, of which he acquitted himſelf. with inde- 
fatigable diligence. Milton, the great Milton, was 


Latin ſecretary; a man that would have done ho- 
nour to the mightieſt monarch, to the moſt polite 


and learned court, in the beſt of ages. In a word 


the fleet and army were well paid; the city of Lon- 
don had the power of its own militia, under their old 
major-general Skippon; the common people were 
eaſed of ſome of their taxes: nor can we better ſum 
up the character of the civil government at this 


time, than in the following extract, which is cheif- - 
ly taken from Echard, a moſt virulent enemy of the | 


protector and his friends. s. 
« Cromwell, tho' he proceded in an arbitrary 

manner againſt thoſe who conteſted. his authority, 

yet, in all other caſes, where the life of his juriſ- 


dition was not concerned, he ſeemed to have a 


pres reverence for the law, and the — 
rarely interpoſing between party and party; and to 
do him juſtice, there appeared in his government 


many things that were truly great and praife-wor- 


thy. Juſtice, as well diſtributive as commutative, 
was by him reſtored almeſt to its antient grace and 
ſplendor ; the judges executed their office without 


covetouſneſs, according to law and equity, and 
f was im- 


the laws, except ſome few, where himſe 
-mediately concerned, being permitted to have their 


full force upon all, without impediment or delay. 


Mens manners, outwardly at leaſt, became likewiſe 
N 5 reformed, 
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reformed, Either by removing "the i incentives to. 
luxury, of by means of the antient laws now. re- 
vived, and. put in execution. © There was a ſtrict ' 
diſcipline kept in his court, where drunkenneſs, 
whoredom, and extortion, were either baniſhed, 


or 1 2 Dept again to 25 | 
riſn and proper, to put on a | 
122 pon pe OY "Dep protector alſo ſhew- 

3 great regard DER e of learning, 


and was a 43.66: er of it. The univerſity . 
of Rs 5 acknowledged Bis high- 
neſs's _— pet to them, in 3 7 5 ney 5 | 
lor, an wp on C ere 
four and reek — an. 
cently allowing an hundred pounds a year to a divi- 
nity- reader. owing allo ordered a ſcheme to be drawn 
for founding and endowing a college at. Durham, 
for the convenience of the rn To- 


wards 


* — of this ied nick was drawn 
in conſequence of a petition from the city of Dur- 
ham, the 280 Ba of Nore . 88 rt 
of Newcaſtle) the protect a writ 
privy ſeal, confidilg 'of twenty-three articles, and 
dated May 15, 1657. I fable a prowoſt, 1 [ 
tuo preachers, - fbut profeſſors, four tutors, four . ; 
ſchoolmaſters or "fellows; twenty-four ſcholars, | 
12 exhibitioners, and eighteen freeſchool ſcholars; | 1 
fred their endowment ; are them the library \/ 
the dean and; Chapter of oben with libesty to = 
purchaſe lands, ſue, or be fue; 'a common 

ſeal and ſtatutes, with two Viſitors, and the privi- 

ledge of printing bibles ; regulated” the power of 

the maſter and -other officers ; excuſed them from 

watch and ward, &e. Mr. Peck has preſerved „ 
this piece entire, as alſo an addreſs from the pro- CC 
voſt and fellows of the college of Durham to his 

ighneſs Richard lord „ &c. dated in De- 

ember 1658, and fi "os the praiſes of his father. 
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wars all who complied with his — and 
courted. his protection, he manifeſted great (civility, . 


generoſity, 1 bounty. No man affected to 2 


more tender of the clergy than himſelf, tho” he 
would not liſt himſelf in any particular ſet; Nei 
ing, „it was his only wiſh and defire to ſee” 5 
peace, and that all would g ther into 
one ſheepfold, under one ſhepher rd, Jeſus Chriſt, ' 
and mutually love one another. Tuo "tb Pub. = 
lick uſe of the common-prayer was denied to the ; 
epiſcopal party, yet he allow d the uſe of "heir 
ris in private houſes ; and milder courſes W. we, 


taken than under the tyranny of others.” 0 
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bo Protector Cromwell's | behaviour ' towards foreign 
* princes and ſtatet, bis zeal for the honour” pf 
England, tho proteftant religion, and the liber 
tics of mankind 0 ͥ A A aaNet 
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F. 1, E are now to view the protector upon Cromwell 
| the very pinacle of fortune, where dignifres - 

he behaved with all becoming dignity, as he the title of 

had done in every other ſituation. It has been protector. 

remarked of him, that though his great abilities 

never appeared till they were called into action, 

yet they were always found ſuperior to the pre- 

ſent occaſion: fo that whatever character he aſ- 

ſumed, he filled it to the utmoſt, or even ſurpaſſed 

our common ideas of grandeur; Having raiſed 

himſelf to the ſovereign; dignity, he ; {carried it 

higher, both in peace and war, than an Engliſn 

I nonarch had done before him. As, the titles of _ 

©. MW <ator and imperator at Rome, which were firſt 

invented to ward off the odium attending that of | 

king, were rendered more illuſtrious by the great 

men who bore them, than that of king had ever 

been; ſo the word protector, which was uſed ori- 

ginally only for the guardian of à monarch under 

age, when it was annex d to the name of Crom-: 

ell, though for the ſame reaſon that gave riſe to 

lictator and imperator, it ſignified ſomething more 

n all the courts of Europe, than either king, Em- 

ror, or any other a 47 in-being.- In order 


n 


— 


D 
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to make good this aſſertion, I ſhall conſider in a 
he exerciſed towards foreign princes and ſtates. 
Er. 


ſobjects would permit, thrown, "i. ether facts of 
the ſame or a 3 may not here 


which produced the moſt terrible ſea- fights that 


few words ſome of thoſe acts of ſovereignty, Which 


As- T. have hitherto in ſo far as the 


deviate from this N 1 "hall firſt take a curſo- 
ry view of the wars in which he was cngaged, 
thoſe in Nuker againſt Holland and * ; 
then conſider him as improv ws. the arts of = | 


ſo as to make himſelf honoured, courted, 
dreaded | his allies. | In both we ſhall montwith 
ſeveral 1 of his ſurpriſing policy, his true 


regard for the intereſt of his country, and his in- 
detaticable Tay in promoting and FIN his 
defi Sus. 


4. 2. In the year im, a e but * 
tween the two republicks of England and Holland, 


n 


had ever been known, ſome of them for 
three days ſucceſſively. The brave admiral B 

with Pen, Dean, Monk, and Ayſcough, on one 
fide, were againſt: the famous De Ruyter, Van 
Tromp, De Wit, and other gallant Dutch com- 
1 the other. re 
liſh demanding the tenth herring of the 

Ducck ſhermen on our coaſt, in acknowledgment 
ee of the ſeas.” In the ſeveral en- 
gagements of the firſt year, the Engliſh _ ſo 
much the better, that about the 12 of 16 

the ſlates ſent over letters to the Eng 

ment ſor putting an end to the er 
pay them a large ſum, beſides acknowled 
ſovereignty of the ſeas. I. e or 
not yet aflumed the ſupreme power, yet he had it 
fo far in effect, that Particular application was made 


' 3 


to him in this affair. The 1 1 tak. 
did nacfuccced at preſens; 00103 70 of 14s 2688 HO ide 
1 bs And $652. UNH. 15456 5 "218-40 00 


But 
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But upon Cromwell's turning out the long 
lament, - their high mightineſſes did not Hes bi 
they ſhould make an advantage of the confuſion, 
which they thought muſt ſucceed. They no lon- 
ger applied therefore for peace, but ſent out a 
fleet with all imaginable - diligence. © Cromwell, 
for his os ron ro mantis” eee in 
his preparations, ve them ſuch a reception, 
by his admirals, as on did not expect: ſo that 
after a long and bloody engagement, in which the 
Engliſh loſt little beſides their admiral Dean, the 
je Dutch were obliged to ſhelter themſelves behind 
the ſands between Calais and Dunkirk, to prevent 
the deſtruction of their whole fleet. This made 
the ſtates 1 in the moſt: ſub- 
miſſive Cromwell was not 
averſe, but at would allow of no cellin l it was 


SEE, 


RTP, 


They came, 


owned the T — 15 | BL 
Engliſh dear, was acceptable: to Cromwell 
his parliament, that a day of hogs op 
——— for it; and gold chains, with 
repreſenting a ſea-fight, were gi 
rals for their good ſervices. 


and occaſioned ſome dangerous 
common people. The ſtates applie 
therefore to Cromwell's parliament ol — 7 
who would grant them no other terms, than the 
taking a leaſe, and paying an annual rent wy w_ 
liberty of — in the Engliſh ſeas. 


But this parliament and council Having 


dered up powers * the lord protector they they, 
K 3 


it put the Hollanders into —＋.— —— 
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my 
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n 


Takes 
part with Wit 
theFrench 
n the war. 

Vain 


pain. 


N a freſh a 
expected, granted them a peace upo 


the barbarities formerly exerciied on the Engliſh 
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to him alone ; who at 


laſt, when he ſaw no greater advantages could be 
n the follow. 
1. That they, ſhould not permit 
any of the king's party to reſide within their do- 
minions, | 2. That they ſhould never ſuffer" the 
prince of Orange to be ſtadtholder, general, or 
admiral. 3. That they ſhould reſtore the iſland 
of Polerone in the Eaſt-Indies, which they had 
taken from the Engliſh in the reign of king James 
the firſt. | 4. That they ſhould pay 300, ooo I. for 


ing conditions. 


at Amboyna, 5. That they. ſhould never diipute 
the rights of the Engliſh fag. Glorious conditi- 
ons for the — ! and ſuch as none of our 
monarchs could procure before him, tho the terms 
of the third and wand in n dae L 
conteſted. 1 | | 

* r n 4 159994 
+ The greateſt Aifficulty the: ate} met 
5 to foreign affairs, 2 which 
e: to chuſe in the war between France and 
Spain, Great application -was made to kim-from 
both ſides. Spain, - ſays biſhop Burnet, ordered 
their ambaſſador de Cardenas, - a great and able 
man, to compliment him, - d to engage, tut in 
caſe he 2 join with t they would pay 
him 100;000 crowns per month, and *200,000 
crowns by way of advances and not make, peace 
till Calais was again recovered to the Engliſh, 
which had now been loſt about an hundred yeats. 
The prince of Conte likewiſe, who was then in 
hoſtility --with- France, and ſupported by Spain, 
offered to turn proteſtant, and, upon Cromwell's 
aſſiſting him, to make a deſcent in Guienne, Where 
he doubted not but the proteſtants would join him, 
and enable him ſo to Aires France, as to obtain 
for themſelves, and for England, what conditions 
the protector pleaſed to dit ate, But that prince“ 
n upon farther enquiry, were found — 
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be ill- grounded and vain. Mazarine, on the 
other hand, endeayoured to outbid Spain, by of- 
fering t alfiſt him to take Dunkirk, then in the 
Spaniards hands, U a b of much, more im- 

portance than Calais ; and at the ſame time inſinu- 
ated, that in caſe he joined with Spain, an army 
of Hu guenots, headed by the kin 
ſhould make a deſcent on Engl]: 
that time, might be of dangerous conſequence to 
A Fonkdering. how many enemies he had 


T his, the biſhop aflures, 16 was the thing that 
determined; him. 4 join HF 
conſequence. of; the treaty, K 2 Was coheludęd 
ſoon after, the the king and duke were diſmiſſed. the 
kingdom of Francs with many excuſes, ſome 555 
ney, and 2 of (IO. The 
air M ano thing, W e ſays, h 5 
; weight with the protector, While he was yet ba- 
lancing in his . about this ay ty On Gage, 
formerly a prieſt, coming over from In- 
dies, pl m. him how weak, and £2 wealthy 
the -Spaniards'. were there; which. made him con- 
clude, that it would. be both. a great and an eaſy 
conqueſt, to ſeize their dominions... And this he 
thought would ſupply. him with ſuch a treaſure, as 
would thoroughly, eſtabliſh. his government. 
It n a queſtion much diſputed, Whether 
Cromwell, in joining with France Spain, 
did really 7 conliſtently, with the true intereſt of 
his . Moſt people —. maintained the ne- 
gative; but I think With very little reaſon, The 
condition of France, at that time, was far diffe- 


rent from what we have ſeen, it in our days. The 


king was a minor, and the royal family divided 
among themſelves, Which bad reduced the: conſti- 
tution to a languiſfing ſtate. Whereas the houſe 
of gs >= was then united and p powerful; and the 
Ning of Spain, in particular, was poſſeſſed of the 
chernds, juſt in in our_neighbourhood, which 

4 ren- 


or his brother, 
d; which, at 


the French; and in 
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rendered him formidable, and made it the into - 
reſt of England to ſupport France againſt him. 
Cromwell then, not r what has been 
ſaid, might have, and 1 believe had, more ge· 
neral and national views in this alliance, ; 
have hitherto been aſcribed to him. ves. 


(Ih 26h þ INS 


Extract of F. 4. But to put this matter I all diſpu iſpute, | 
his mani- and ro ſhew that the Spaniards before Cromwell 8 


feſto, con- time were too much like what we have found 
cerning them fince, which made it next to impoſſible; 11 
the Spa- a man of his ſpirit not to reſent. their infults a 
viſhdepre- depredations on his countrymen, we need 82 
dation. read the manifeſto penned in Latin by the 1 
mortal Milton, and publiſhed by 82 protector 
while his fleet was in America, to ſhew * the ju- 
ſtice of the cauſe of this commonwealth ain 
the Harper I ſhall ſet down a few paſſa 


After ſorting Forth the flats of Ain tbr nh 
years between the two kingdoms, and ſhewin 
how much the two late kings, James and Charles 
had ſuffered themſelves and their fubjefts' to bs 
inſulted b 10 the Spaniards paniards, it proceeds : : „ But as 
to the di 

dies, tho Is both in the continent itſelf, and. in 
the iſlands, have plantations as well as the) 
have as; good, na) a better right to | 
than the Spaniards have to poſſeſs theirs ; "lf ay | 
we have à right to trade in thoſe ſeas, equally 
good with theirs ; yet, without any reaſon, or any 
daniage ſuſtained, and that when there was not 
the leaſt diſpute aBout commerce, they have been 
continually invading our colonies in a Hoſtile way 
killing our men, taking our ſhips,” robbin 

our RE N waſte our houſes and fie My im- 
N 


® For A. Miller in the Strand. 


utes that are ariſen in the Weſt⸗ In- 
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ln le: this they have 
ben aden all preſent times, where - 
in we ns of las late Tit an expedition a- 


ainſt them. For which reaſon, con contrary to what 
oy to be done formerly in the like caſe, they 
have detained our mips and merchants, and con- 
fiſcated their goods almoſt every where thro” the 
Spaniſh dominions: ſo that whether we turn our 
eyes to America or Euro they alone /are un- 
doubtedly ' to be co as the authors of the 
It then ſets Forth: the e ef 
many of our m s and ſailors, giving a long 
lit of particular inſtances; and goes on. thus 
*« By theſe, and mamy more examples of the ſame 
kind, too long to be reckoned up, tis abundant- 
ly evident, that the king of Spain and his ſubjects 
think they are no way. bound, by any ans 
of peace to be to us on their part, in 
theſe places; ſince they have habitually exerciſed 
all ſorts of hoſtilities againſt us, nay have even 
done ſuch things | as are more unſuitable, and mord 
grievous b 8 Ae of Rally ee ul ſince | 
that cruelty with which "treave En- 
gliſh in Aeris 74 ſo dy to the articles: of 
peace, that it does not ſo much as ſeem ſaitable 
to the pe eye. ee War. 
But the kin Spain . to be convinced, 
char the ned That of friendſhip have been HI 
broken on his fide * which ging. is ſo clear and 
manifeſt, that our adverſaries in the controverſy. 
are aſhamed I ONE — — 
pute with us concerning the ri s 
— They pr etend to have doublrite he ound: 
ed upon r upon their 


ly: + firſt ale 2 e the 
firſt, CI wand ys been very li- 
deral in his gifts of ds countries; but 


in the mean time ye cannet but think; that in ſo 
doing, he acts in '# very different manner from 
Ks him, 
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him, whoſe-vicar he profeſſes himſelf, who would 


not ſo much as 25 himſelf to be e, 
ut we de- 


judge in the dividing of inheritances. 
ny his being veſted with any ſuch 1 nor 
do we think there is any nation fo. void jof. under: 
ſtanding, as to think that ſo. great power is lod ed 
in him; or that the Spaniards would. believe this 
or acquieſce in it, if he ſhould require them to 
yield up as much as he has beſtowed.— 
Nor is the other title of any greater w weight; 25 
if the Spaniards, in conſequence of their havi 


firſt diſcovered ſome few parts of America, a 
given names to ſome iſland rivers, and P 5 


tories, had for this reaſon, lawfully acq 
uch an a eng ſounded, on 1 a fill 


a — and dominion of that new. world. 


| tants, or & the . of = AY 1 On 


& 4 + # 


wank day 3.00 a6 Jeplk Jn, ry, auen vide 


ba Feng and, as it. were, 85 225 out 
their very bowels; having ST 
their empire in that place in the h. 
natives, and rendered ſeveral r of, tie and 
countries, that were in a tolerable caſe when they 
found them, ſo many barren defarts, and 7 
qut all the inhabitants there: ſo the * liſh, hold, 
Seh te Re by ab rg in ht im ginable, 
ecially e iſlan ebe Ppaguar Ye 
fallen upon their co onies, and quite demoliſhed 
them; Which f had no other inhabitants at 
* en ag, they wer}! ſlain by e 


* 
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jr wa. had: kewl deſerted. theſe places, 

and left them without any to improve or cultivate 

them.—Altho“, granting we had beat the Spani- 

ards out of thoſe 7 * where we have planted 

our colonies, out of which they had firſt expell'd 
the inhabitants, we ſhould have poſſeſs d them 
with better 18 -as the fe Ha of. the murder 


hn A.” * 
* 1 


of that injuries ſuſtained by 
them, — cir oppreſſors and 
murderers.— 


All theſe — Sha 2 8 we hope the 
time will * when, a but, eſp pray true . 


EEC ES. 


that pins ap + tradin win 
which cannot be obtained but u in n on conditions: 
as are diſhonourable, and in ſome fort unlawful ; 
and which may likewiſe be got ſome other way = 
to expoſe, as they now do, the ſouls of many ST 
young traders, by -thoſe terms upon which they 1 
now live and trade there z: and ſuffer the lives and . I 
fortunes of many chriſtian brethren in America, I 
_ * en en ee = 


* 5. Having nd declared the * of * Sends a 
n e. rotedor, in order to make the fleet a- 
belt of Gage 's i ation, fitted out a fleet, with gainſt Hiſ- 

a force ſufficient, as he thought, to ſeize Hiſpa- paniola 
niola and Cuha. When the time of ſetti Lie and Cuba, 
hey this fleet came on, all men wondered whit hich on- 
fed ſhould be r Some imagined it was to — y takes 
000 the church of Loretto; and this apprehenſion oc- Jamaica. 
ble, Ml caſioned a fortification to be drawn round it: 

iS others talk d of Rome itſelf; for the protector's 

bed Ml preachers often gave out, that if it were not for 

5 at the diviſions at home, he would go and ſack Ba- 
Spa- 
rds, 
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bylon.“ Others thought the deſign was againſt 
Cadiz, though he had not yet broke with _— 
he 


is Critical 3 of the. 


The French knew nothing of the ſecret , "and the 
protector, not havi groove; ' his alliance with 
them, was not 4 impart to them the rea- 
ſon of his 9 he ſaid about it was 
this, that . 
ſeas, and to reſtore England to emen that 
. fleet” cn of 060 thirty | yy 
men; 
tn: * hs command of vice-admiral Penn 
with about four thouſand land- ſoldiers to be com-: 
manded by Venables, ſet ſail the beginning of this 
year, directly for Barbadoes, where the two com- 
manders were ordered to break their com- 
miſſions. Being ſafely arrived there, and new 
men taken in to encreaſe the land army, they 
failed to the iſland of Hiſpaniola. Venables 
2arfed his men in an ill place, different from the 
orders he had received from the protector, and 
marched them thro* ſuch thick woods and uneaſy 
. paſſages, that the Spaniards, with a very unequal 
number, beat them 2 ; aad they were ſoon 
| forced to re-embark; To make ſome-amends'for 
* this miſcarriage, they made another defcent on 
the iſland of Jamaica, and obtained an eaſy poſ. 
ſeſſion of it; which iſland has ever ſince remained 
in the bands of the Engliſh : where leaving a good 
body of foot to ſecure it, they ſailed back to Eng- 
land. The protector was never ſo much diſtur- | 
bed as at this diſaſter at Hiſpaniola-; ſo that Penn 
and Venables were no ſooner come eve nat ie but 
he committed them both to the Tower, and could 
never ** A a ro on to tall eicher af then $i" 
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. One of 2 weekly writers, "us a ler. ; 
ter upon the fitneſs of a late deſign that unfortu- 
nately mifcarried, has ſome "paragraphs relating 


r that are very much to the pro- 
tectors 
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F. 6. Es che time that Penis und Venables Blake's - 
ſet out on this expedition, "admiral Blake failed ſucceſs in 
with another fleet into the Mediterranean, to ſebur the Med 
thoſe ſeas of the Turkiſh pirates; and not "meet- terra- 


ing with any of them, he 
them out in their ports,” He came firſt before Al- 
giers, and ſending do the dey, demanded that all 
the Engliſh ſhips might be and all the 
* faves releaſed. W — 

PF ent 


Lot 


- 
5 PEI”. * * 1 a . 
whe 7 # » 9 8 CY 


teftor's advantage, * | therefore ought not 0 | be 
here omitted. ES ; 
«© Theſe thoughts on the kmefof the 
ſays the letter-writer, may, I think, be vel fp: 
ported, by obſerving the councils and defi 
Cromwell, in his expedition to the Spaniſh 


Indies ; of which I the rather chuſe to. ſped, be. 4 


cauſe that matter is miſeonceived, and 


it is miſrepreſented by our noble hiſtorian lord 
Clarendon. But Mri Buncher, in his naval hiſto- 

ry, hath given us 4 of Cromwell's inſtructi- 
ons to r is ſuperior to all other te. 


ſign of inin * > 
dies; 5 2 5 


hath — under our conſideration. 


It appears plainly from theſe inftrutions, " : 


his aim was not ſo pidlin as to take St. Domin- 
go, with the Iſland of Hiſpaniola. Even | 


the Havanna, wich the iſland" of Cuba, thouph-it' 
was within ts r yes he- 


the inſtructions ſay, We 
| ſhall not tie you up to a method, 22 
inſtructions, but only communicate to you what 


reſolved to ſeek nean. 


„* 4 2 aro. ls. 
1 S . 


- preſent te Balle, and gave him te underſiand, 


conſider'd it only as part 


_ diſturbances from Spain. 
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* that the ſhips and captives already taken belong'd 
to private men, therefore not ſo much in his powers 


but yet they ſhould be reſtored. at a moderate - ran» 
ſom . and if the admiral thought good, they:would 


conclude a peace, and for the future offer no: acta 


of violence to any of the Engliſh ſnips and nay 


— 39 , ” $ 
tives. 22-4 By 24 
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of the — to his 
greater deſign; for the treaſures are upon the con- 
tinent, not in the iſlands. The latter are of uſe 
as-ſteps, or ſecurities to the former. He therefore 
meant a rich — ob the —— had: 
his eye particularly. on Cartagena, Which he in- 
tended for the chief ſeat. of the Britiſh empire in 


that part of the world; and which would give a 


final deciſion to all diſputes, and prevent all further 
And immediately. upon the news of having taken 
Jamaica, he loſt no time, ſays lord Clarendon, but 


ſent preſently a pood — of ſhips, and a 


recruit of fifteen, men, reſolving to make 
continual war en the Spaniard from that place. 

Theſe inſtructions of Cromwell's were general, 
as hath been ſaid, to make a conqueſt as, they 
found themſelves able; and the intent was that it 
ſhould! be a holding one. To that end there are 
two or three metheds communicated to the com- 


mander in chief, which had been before under 
the conſideration of the council. They are ſo 


eurious, and ſo much to our preſent purpoſe, that 


it will not be unacceptable; I believe, to tranſeribe 


a at oftham: n mit vices woman A 
The firſt method is to land on ſome of the 


[i; e. Porto Rico} one or both; which being o 


ſeſs d and brought under obedience, from thence 


you may ſend force for the taking of the Havanna, 


which 


= 
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A peace being accordingly. concluded, Blake 


ſailed thence to Tunis, where, havin made 


the ſame demand as at Algiers, inſtead of the like 
ſubmiſſion, he received of G 8 pray: Ne that 
there were caſtles Oletta, an 

and 1 5 e he mig rht 5 0 
for he ſhould. = think to ad them with the 
ſight of his fleet. Proyoked at this anſwer, Blake. 
reſolved. to deſtroy their ſhips in Porto- Ferino. 
Accordingly he ordered His ca pals to man their 
long-boats, with ſtout 7 1 ſent them into 
the LC to fire thoſe th IPs, — the admirał 
with all his New: dered moſt furiouſly 2 t 


their 


their ges, eral th Turk hips of war "i 
ſoon e With the lobe of nl ren 
£504 bo: 1 el 217 ie 25k 27% five. 


vhickt is Ft 8 to 915 Ich ae "The 
taking of the Havanna is ſo conſiderable, that we 
have * thoughts of che firſt attem 5 
pon daf Fr and the Hmm" Cuba ; and do. 
mn judge it worthy of confideration. 

Another way is for the preſent to leave the 
iſlands, and to make the firſt attempt on the main 
land, in one or more 1555 between the river 
Oronooque and Porto- therein chiefly . 
at Cartagena, which we would make the ſeat of 


the inte — deſign; wherein if 15 pale ſucceſs, . 
you wi 'probab 5 b — EE 


ak ure, which comes. from alters of pH 5 of Pa. 


nama in the South-ſea to Porto-Bello in the North-. 


ſea. You. will have houſes ready built, a cquntry | 


ready planted, and moſt of the people. Indians . 
will A X57 to you. 


There is a third x confideration, relating both to 


the iſlands and the main, Which is to make the 


firſt atte MY D 
one or both, 25 ng 
mediate!y to Cartagen; 
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five men, and forty-eig 


and courage, 


= ſum, and deſired time to conſult the po 
had nothing to do 


Was paid him. The duke 


When they began to practie 


done that the Span 
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ht wounded, bathe Ei 
liſh ſide. Theſe Were actions of the higheſt cond 
which made the Engliſh name very | 
formidable i in thoſe ſeas. 1 
There was another reaſon of Blake”: S Gilg 1 0 
the Mediterranean ; ; which was, to demand fatis- 
faction of all princes and ſtates, that had moleſted 
the Engliſh in he time of confuſion at home. Ac- 


_ cordingly, among other places, he failed to Leg- 


horn, and diſpatched his ſ to demand of 


the great duke of Tuſcanny 60,000 1. for damages 


fuſtained by the Engliſh in his dutchy, ; Prage 
Rupert 4 5 taken and fold as many Engliſh ſhips, 
as amounted. to that value, to the great duke s 
ſubjects. The duke was to pay ler. 
a 


the reſt. Blake ſaid, the pope 
with it, and he would have the whole ſum ; which 


pope ought to pay part of the damage, fome of 


the CHOI Oo Rnd we han OT 4 ae" 


1131 


Now it will be eee ther tacks l lg 


form'd, and the fleet and forces ſent, not a year 
after the war was proclaimed, but in the year be: 
fore ; he that the war was begun 
e ſome depredations on 


the Engliſh, though not to be named with What 


| hath ſince been done. Moreover it will be 0b. 
ſerv'd that the deſign was ſecret ; not ſo ſecret 


indeed, as to end in pr Bs and leave ſuſpicion 
that no matter was ever intended; but ſo as 


greater 
to be concealed from the enemy; not alt ether 


from any ſuſpicion ; for that muſt de impoſſible; 
but from any certain aſſurance ; which was fo far 
iſh ambaſſador” did not belieye 


it, till fraternities were entered into on the Exchange 
in London, for carrying on Plantations at ] amaica. 


dee Craftſman of June 27, 1741. 


pretended that the 


them, 


r * 
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laden with the effects he had received from'ſev | 
ſtates, for ſatisfa&tions and damages; and they were 
ordered to fail u e poop Thames e for a e - 
ing Let y Ui be” +: 
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$. The king of e if ths "RCP — 
ak upon the Wake declared war againſt tlie con- 
England ; and the protector diſpatched' orders” cludes his 
admiral Blake, to watch the return of the Sp 
plate- fleet, and make what deſtruction he could i 
upon the coaſts'of Spain; and thought fit "now to — 
nin his alliance with France, 23 He r 
his ambaſſador thither for that end. highneſs ſhips de- 
undertook to ſend over an army of fix thoufand ſtroy the 
foot; and when” the forts of Dunkirk and Mar- plate · fleet 


Ba Oe ?r re Werk to l into his at Cadiz. 


Admiral Blake; and Montague aft ds carl of ; . 
Sandwich; having blocked up the port of at | 
for ſome weeks, Without being able to bring; the 
Spaniards to à fight, were em Peppbe to fail to 
Wyers-bay in Portugal, to take in ſupplies. They 
left behind them captain Stayner, with only A 
ſhips ; who, While the commanders were retired, 
perceived the Spaniſh plate- fleet making direct 
to Cadiz. Lene ing lt ta che Spaniard had 
with him ; Stayner ved to fall on 3 
which he did with ſuch ſacceſs, that m a few 
hours the whole fleet was ſpoiled. One ſhip was 
ſunk ; another burnt, in which the viceroy of Mex-. . 
ico, with his lady, periſhed in the flames: two 
were forced on a; one off, and two re- 
mained in the conqueror's hands; which being 
brought to Portſmouth , the bullion, to. the value 
of ON as led, and * 
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Another 


plate: fleet 
deſtroyed 
by Blake 

in the Ca- 
naties. 


"uf general Montague, 


in carts to e, as Aon, of, cis uhh 


vidory®. 


flrong caſtle well furniſhed. with ordnance, beſides 
| 1 forts more in ſeveral parts of it, mounted 


ther, which was mann'd. with muſqueteers. - Don 
Diego Diagues, the Spaniſh admiral, cauſed all 
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KH 


$. 8. OY being returned to PIN 2 
ing there rode out . winter of 1657, he received 
intelligence, that another Spaniſh plate- fleet, much 
richer than the former, was coming home; but, 


the fear of the Engliſn fleet, had ut into the bay 


of Santa Cruz in the Canaries. Upon this Blake 
weighed anchor April the 13th, and by the 2oth 
ſtood off of the ſaid bay 3 W eh | 
found the galleons arriv 4 to the number of 
teen men of war. 'The bay was ſecured hy à 


with ſix, four, and three guns apiece, and united 
by a line of communication from one fort to ano- 


his ſmaller. ſhips to moor cloſe to the chore, covered 
by the caſſles and E and poſted. the ſix large 
alleons farther off at anchor, with their formida- 
le broadfides to the ſea. A Dutch merchant-man 
was at this time in the bay, the maſter , whereof 
5 g the Engliſh were ready to enter, deſir 
on Diego's. leave t depart: For, ſaid he, 1 
am very ſure Blake will preſently be among vs.” 
To whick the Don. 4 anſwered, Get you 
Kae if you. , will, a let Bae ae 
Se if | 
Blake having called a coun of, ar, pa” end — 
ing it impracti le to carry e galleons, te. ! 
hen . them all: to which 4 he ordered 
captain > ETIO ob a en 5 fav. into the 
[ i | SOF oe ln 


© See (in en CES No. II. 2 poem 
D Waller's 1 poem on this victory, en 
titled, Of a war with Spain, and fight at Sa 
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very bay; who by eight the next morning fell-fu- 
riouſly on the Spaniards, without the leaſt regard 
to their forts, and fought them almoſt an hour. 
The admiral ſeconding him, poſted ſame» of the 
larger ſhips to cannonade the. caſtle and forts; 
which play'd their parts ſo well, that the enemy 
was forced to leave them. Blake for the ſpace of 
four hours engaged the galleons, which made a 
brave reſiſtance, but were at laſt: abandonꝰd by 
the enemy: as were likewiſe the ſmaller veſſels, 
which lay under the forts; which were hurnt by 
Stay ner, whilſt Blake did the ſame by the large 
galleons: ſo that this Whole plate: fleet, of ineiti- 
mable value, was utterly: deſtroyed, without the 
loſs of one Engliſh ſhip, and with no more than 
forty-eight men killed, and an hundred and twenty 
wounded. The news of this brave and unparal- 
lel'd action being brought to England, the parlia- 
ment ordered a day of thankſgiving for this i great 
ſucceſs; and the protector, at their deſire, ſent the 
admiral a diamond ring of 5001. value, and knights 
ed Stay ner at his return to K aglanc acted 4: yt 2771 


uit as the fleet was entering into Plymouth Sound; 
where he paſſionately enquired: for. the land, but 


found his own element the more proper bed of 


honour, He had a publick funeral juſtly beſtowed 
upon him, and the honour of being interred in 
Henry the ſeventh's chapel. The lord Clarendon 
ſays, «He was the firſt man that declined the old 
track, and made it manifeſt, that the naval ſcience 
might be attained in leſs time: than was imagined; 
and deſpiſed thoſe rules Which had been long in 
practice, to keep his ſhips and his men out of 
danger, Which had been held in former times a 
point of great ability and circumſpection; * 
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F. 9. Blake, after this noble exploit, failed back Admiral 
to Spain, whence, after having long kept all their Blake's 
ports in awe, he returned for England. But falling death and 
lick of a fever, he died in the gqth year af hisage; character. 
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ö 
] 
had been to be ſure to come home ſafe again. J 
f 


| 3 He was the firſt 
ſemen, by making em ſee by 


Jute atchievements. A very 


os Tart ane wh 
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the principal art requiſite in the captain of a ſhip, 
He was the firſt man who brought ſhips to con- 


temn caftles on ſhore, which had been thought 


0 
ever very formidable, and were diſcovered by him 8 
to make a noife only, and to fright thoſe who v 

P 


that infuſed rtion of courage into the 
by ex — what 


tr 
th 
e. hty things N could do, if As, vos were reſolved; en 
in 
li 


taught them to fight in fire as well as 


water: and tho he hath been very well imitated ö 


and followed, he was the firſt that gave the example 
of that kind of naval courage, and bold and reſo- be 
ery proper ſervant tus 

to ſuch a maſter as Cromwell! 

Blake had 8 very greats to the honour'ef gre 
his country, and the dominion of the ſeas: of 
One inſtance of his care to preſerve this honour, a 
mentioned b wits, Burnet, I cannot omit. - He the 
ſays, that" to be at Malaga wir deb 


the fleet, — . — 


it was carrying about, and not 


d. The ſeamen n 
turning to their ſhi take tears ining of the uſage W part; 
ig met 55 Blake — hed i «© 
a trumpeter to the viceroy, to d the prieſt BW Spai 
who had been the chief occaſion of it: to which x 
the viceroy returned this anſwer, © that he had repa. 
no authority over the prieſts, and fo could not MI d-ri; 
diſpoſe of him.“ But Blake ſent him word again; WW aud : 
that he would not- enquire Who had power to W miſſi 
ſend: the prieſt to him; but if he were not ſent MW ſults. 
within three hours, he would burn their town.” MW to m 
And ſo being unable to reſiſt, they ſent the prieſt ¶ no ci 
to en who juſtifying himſelf upon the "bark be- 0 
viour 
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haviour of the ſeamen, Blake anſwered; «that if 


he had ſent a complaint to him of it, he would 
have puniſhed them eee fince he would not 
ſuffer his men to affront the eſtabliſhed religi 


. of 2 but he took it ill, that he ſet on the 


Spaniards to do it; for: he would have all the 
world know, that an Engliſhman was only to be 
puniſhed by an Engliſhman.” And ſo he civilly 
that he had him at his 'mercy:: Cromwell was. 
1 pleaſed with this, and read the letters 
in council With great ſatisfaction, telling them, 
he hoped he ſhould make the name of an Eng- 
u.“ in eee 4s e 


x 
* 


12 : 
* \ 1 ® 4 FE Bays * 
— 


of the ſea, and the honour dur of the Engliſh nati 
a Paſſage occurs from a printed 1 ac 
the houſe of commons, by mr. in a ney's con- 
de "-_ P27 | | 'S © OM th . 


ain was declared,” It contains perhaps as re- ell's 
— a ſtory as is any where to be x wt with, ee 
and the reflections on it are equally honourable to 
Cromwell, and worthy that ma tiating. 
them, who was neither afraid nor aſhamed to intro... 
duce the conduct of one weé call an uſurper, as a 
pattern to legal kings, and modern miniſters, | 
We have been negotiating 'and treating with  - 
_—_ for theſe twenty years, ſays this great patriot, - 
avout nothing that I know of unle(s it Was about 
reparation and ſecurity for our merchants and yet, 
d.ring that whole time, they have been plunder ing 
aud ating our merchants, almoſt without inter- 
miſion. IF à nation's being ſubject to daily in- 
lalts and injuries is not a circumſtance, that ought 
to make it peremptory in its demands; I am fure | 
no circumſtance can. This has been 6:5 caſe for 


many 
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us peremptory in our demands? Ought not it to 
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many years, and will be'our caſe, till Spain be 
made to acknowledge, in the moſt. expreſs and 


rticular terms, every one of thoſe. rights they 
—— pretend to diſpute. Oughkt not this to make 


have us peremptory long ago ? If we had 
peremptorily inſiſted upon full ſatisfaction and re. 
paration, for the very njury that was offered; 
us, I may venture to affirm, we ſhould never have 


been expoſed: to a ſecond. Nay, if we conſider: 


that our inſalts and injuries were inflited without: 
any ceremony, we ought to have uſed as little ces: 
remony in the revenging them; and to have taken 
ſatisfaction, without being at any great pains to 
demand it. But, I hope, that is not even yet tos 


ne. . | 
This was what Oliver Cromwell did in a like 
| caſe, that happened during his government, and 


ina caſe where a more powerful nation was con- 
cerned than ever Spain could pretend to be. In 
the hiſtories of his time we are told, that an Engliſh 
merchant-ſhip was taken in the chops of the chan. 
nel, carried into St. Maloes, and there confiſcated 
upon ſome groundleſs pretence. As ſoon as the 


maſter, of the ſhip, who was an honeſt quaker, 


got home, he preſented a petition to the protec»: 
tor in council, ſetting forth his caſe, and praying 
for redreſs. Upon hearing the petition, the pro- 
tector told his council, he would take that affair 
upon himſelf, and ordered the man to attend him 
next morning. He examined him ſtrictly as to all 
the circumſtances of his caſe, and finding by his 
anſwers that he was a Aue honeſt man, and 
that he had been concerned in no unlawful trade, 
he aſked him, If he would go to Paris with a let- 
ter? The man anſwered, he could. Well then, 
ſays the protector, prepare for your journey, and 
come to me to-morrow morning. Next morning 
he eee a letter to cardinal Mazarine, . 
him he muſt ſtay but three days for * an- 

ö N | | Wer. 


to 
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ſwer. The anſwer I 2 ſays he, is, the full 
value of What you might hy ve made Akt of hens q 
and cargoe 3 and tel e Cardinal, that; bur is not | 
id you in three days, you have expreſs orders . 
25 me to return home. The honeſt, blunt qua- | 
ker, we may ſuppoſe, followed his inſtructions to 
a tittle; but t e cardinal, according to the man- 
ner of miniſters 9 they are any 1 preſſed, 
be an to ſhuffle; therefore the q er returned, 
as he Was hid. Aa ſpon 0 the 1 — 2 bim, 
he aſked, “ Well, frien 585 have you gqt your mo- 
ney? And upon the man's anſwefing he had 
not, the Pte r told him, * Then leave your 
direction with m my ſecretary, and you ſhall ſoon _ 
hear from me.” Upon this. occaſion, that great 
man did not ſtay to _ or to explain, by 
long tedious memorials, the , reaſonableneſs, of his 
demand. No; tho“ there wWas à French. miniſter 
reſiding here, he did not ſo much as acquaint him 
with he ſtory, but immediately ſent a man of war 
or two to the channel, with orders to ſeize every 
French ſhip they could meet with. | Accordingly,” 
they returned in_a few days with two or three 
French prizes, which the protector ordered to be 
immediately ſold, and out of the produce, he 
paid the quaker what he demanded for the flip 
and cargo. Then he ſent for the French miniſter, _ | 
gave him an account of what had happened, and q 
told him there was a balance, which, fe he pleaſ- 5 
ed, ſhould be paid in to him, to the end that he | by 
icht deliver itto thoſe of his countrymen, Who 
rere the owners of the French ſhips, that had been 
ſo taken and ſold. 5 
This was Oliver Cromwell's manner of ne- 
gotiating; this Was the method he took for ob- 
aining reparation, And what was the conſe- 
Juence ? it produced no war between the two' na . 
ions. No; it made the French government terri- 
ly afraid of giving him the leaſt offence ; and 
yhile he lived, e care that no in- 
* 
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jury ſhould be done t an) fubjedts, of Great Bri." I 7 
tain, This py that Oliver Cromwell had. A. 0 
genius and a capacity for government; and how- ir 
ever unj juſtly he acquired his power, it is certain | ce 
that this nation Was as much reſpected abroad, and B. 
flouriſhed as much at home, under his zoyernmeitt, re 
as it ever did under any government. t When a ou 
nation has the misfortune"to have a ny ſet at tie to 
head of her affairs, who knows nothing © f foreign, the 
who knows nothing but the little low detail of öf. m 
fices, and has neither capacity or War ente be- bac 
yond what can qualify him for being clerk in the” da) 
treaſury, or ſome other publick office, it is then con 
no wonder to ſee that nation deſpiſed and inſulted ſeſi 
abroad, and diſſatisfied, e and ſeditious at Me. 
home. a | Oy 1 the 
I wiſh thoſe who have now the dire imp. 
our negotiations abroad, would aſſume, if poſi. Dun 
ble, a little of the ' ſpirit and courage of Oliver eta 
Cromwell. He had as powerful a party to firug- rich, 
gle with at home, as ever any miniſter had; but "ad: 
e never allowed the e he was in from that ere 
party, to deter him from vindicatin 1 all oe- os o 
caſions, the honour and intereſt of * * M. 
broad. He had too much good ſenſe to manage ook 
in fuch a puſillanious manner; for he knew, that bus, 
ſuch management would have increaſed the part W' No 
againſt him, and would have made them more dar. ane. 
ing, as well as more numerous. If our preſent Ind th 
negotiators, or thoſe who have the dire don of ertain 
our negotiations, take example by him, I am fure Met ta 
they will not accept of wat genera po eſt v 
ments or e 121 lar, 
— 7 $33 in =$ The 4 ar y 


The wee. 5. 11. To Wies As vigt Send che er, 
ceſs of the proteQtor's Ack by ſea, ſo his bete by land were WM 
protector's not unſucceſsful, The 6000 men which his High. ac 
arms by neſs Was obliged by his treaty with France to pro- mort 
land. vide, being tranſported under the command '6f fir] 
John: Reynolds, and major-general ae the 


Fr 
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French had no inclination to begin.upon Mardyke 
or Dunkirk, which when taken, were to be put 


ces, which they were to conquer for their own uſe. 
But his highneſs's ambaſſador Lockhart made ſuch 
repeated repreſentations to the cardinal, not with- 
out ſome menaces, that his Maſter knew where 
to find a more punctual friend“, that as ſoon as 
they had taken Montmedy and.St. Venant, the ar- 
my inveſted Mardyke. The French and Engliſh 
had not lain before this ſtrong place above four 
days, when it was reduced to a furrender upon 


ſeſſion of the Engliſh. But Ter e aſter, the 
French being withdrawn into their winter- quarters, 
the Spaniards, who were ſenſible of what 


importance this place was to the preſerving of 4 
Dunkirk, detached a body of horſe and foot to 
etake it. Among theſe were 2000 Engliſh and 


riſh, commanded by the Duke of Vork; and they 
made two very furious ſtorms upon the fort; but 
were ſtoutly repulſed, and forced to fly, with the 
ofs of — Commanders. e i 
Marſhal Turenne commanded the Army that 


- 


us, at Lockhart's inſtance, before the ſiege: 
* Nothing can be of more fatal conſequence to 
rance, than the Loſs of Cromwell's friendſhip, 
d the breach of the union with him; which 
rtainly will be broken, if ſome ſtrong Town is 
ot taken and put into his hands.” This con- 
veſt was very grateful to Cromwell, who imme- 
lately ſent ten men of war to guard the port of 
lardyke, and cruize on that coaſt, A forei 

nter, ſpeaking of this matter, ſays, © Nothing 
| uld flatter the ambition of Cromwell more than 
Sh. 
pro- 
f (ir ] 
the 
nch 


mortal glory: he had, without the Loſs of a 
an, accompliſhed a defign, which the greateſt 
bs of England had _ attempted in vain, at 


into Cromwell's hands; but marched to other pla- 


compoſition, and delivered up wholly into the poſ- 


ook Mardyke ; to whom cardinal Mazarine wrote 


is acquiſition, knowing that he had thereby won 


70 
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the exvence of their people's blood and treaſure; 
he had re-eftabliſhed Ge ngliſh on the continent, 
and put themſelves in a condition to make them- 
ſelves maſters of both ſides of the channel, which 
had been deſpaired of ſince the loſs of Calais, 


The fiege F. 12. Not long after the taking of Mardyke, 


and battle an attempt was made upon Oſtend, but with 
of Dun- out ſucceſs : for ſome of the garriſon having con- f 
kirk, with trated with Mazarine to deliver it up, it appeared t 
the ſurren- that this was only a feint, carried on with the u 
der of it to pony of the governor, who defended himſelf WW m 
the Eng- bravely when the beſiegers appeared, . ad, 
liſh. taking 1500 French that were landed, and ſoreh co 
galling the Engliſh fleet from the forts. But th of 
diſappointment had no very ill effect; for preſent the 
after Dunkirk was inveſted by the French, aſſiſei tal 
by the Goco valiant Engliſhmen, under the uM be 
ſpection of Lockhart, the protector's ambaſlader cap 
but more immediately under the command of mM tan. 
jor-general Morgan. Whilſt they were carnyi of 
on their approaches towards the town, they la <q 
intelligence brought them, that the Spaniſh gene king 
Don John of Auſtria, with the prince of Con ty b 
the prince de Ligny, and the dukes of York a 
Glouceſter, were advancing with 30, ooo men 6. 
relieve the place: Hereupon the French king ul time 
Cardinal were perſuaded to withdraw to. Cali mon, 
and leave all to be determined by a council of tiſn « 
In the firſt council, which was held without ei ſures 
Lockhart or Morgan, it was reſolved to raiſe II. t. 
ſiege, if the enemy came on. But jn the nM one « 
when thoſe two were preſent, Morgan vehemen Oblige 
oppoſed that reſolution, alledging, what 2 to th, 
honour it would be to the crown of France Burne 
have ſummoned a place, and broke ground bal broad 
it, and then raiſe the ſiege and run away; ſince, 
deſiring the council to conſider, that if they n ſeverit 
the ſiege, the alliance with England would the oc 
broken the ſame hour. Upon which it wa tribute 
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ſolved; contrary to their former intention, od 
battle to the enemy, if they came on, and te 
maintain the fiege. And the enemy coming on, 
a deſperate fight enſued, in which the Spaniards 
were in a manner totally routed by the Engliſh, 
before the French came in. At the end of the 
| purſuit, Turenne, with above 100 officers, 

came up to the Engliſh, and embracing the officers, 
ſaid, they never ſaw a more glorious action in 
(i their lives; and that they were fo tranſported 
with the fight of it, that they had not power to 
move, or do any . | 
The Spaniſh army being entirely vanquiſh'd, the 
confederates renewed their attempts upon the town 
of Dunkirk with great vigour and induſtry-; and 
the marquiſs de Leda, the governor, being mor- 
tally wourtdeg, as he was 279g One upon the 
beſiegers, the Spaniards within deſired a preſent 
capitulation : which being granted, this impor- 
tant place was ſurrendered upon articles on the 25th 
of June 1658; when it was immediately deliver- 
ed up into the hands of the Engliſh, by the French 
king and cardinal in perſon, purſuant to the trea- 
ty between tnem and the lord protector. 


F. 13. Thus did Cromwell, in a very ſhort Reflecti- 
time, and with little expence either of men or ons on the 
money, render himſelf abſolute maſter of the Bri- {je of 
tin channel: but ſo contrary to his were the mea- Dunkirk, 
ſures taken in the ſucceeding reign of king Charles and the 5 
II. that in the ſecond year of that licentious prince, protec- * 
one of whoſe chief ends in getting money was to tor's join ; 
oblige his miſtreſſes, Dunkirk was publickly ſold ing with 
to the French: © which tranſaction, ſays biſhop France. 
Burnet, mightily impaired the king's credit a- a 
broad; and the damage we have ſufered from it ; 
lince, has made the bargain often reflected on with 
ſeverity at home.“ It was in fact this ſale, and | N 
the ocher ſteps taken in the ſame reign, that con- 
tributed more to the *gprandizing of the French, 
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his deſign was to aggrandize and ſtrengthen til 


A Critical Review of the 
than any engagement that can be attributed to 
Cromwell, It appeared, ſays another modern 
writer, when king Charles had ſold Dunkirk, c 
which Cromwell kept as a ſecurity for England, : 
and the French king had ſurpriſed many cities and 
provinces to a vaſt increaſe of empire, that a trea- 
ty with Spain was more preferable for the preſer. WW 4 
vation of the balance of power. But was it pof- WW 5: 
ſible for any ſuch thing as the ſale of Dunkirk to WW p. 


enter into ſuch a head as Cromwell's? He would hi 
as ſoon have ſold Portſmouth. And had Dun- im 
Kirk been till kept in Engliſh hands, Cromwell; eic 
3 n would never have been complained the 
Of.“ ä | | pre 

Sir William Temple aſſures us farther, that car. nc 
dinal Mazarine having ſurmounted his own dan- tur: 
gers, and the difficulties . incident to a minority, I fror 
purſued the plan left him by his predeceflor, and the 
by the aſſiſtance of an immo body of 6000 end 
Englſh, mage ſuch a progreſs in Flanders, that 1 
Cromwell perceived the balance was turned, and +# 
grown too heavy on the French fide : whereupo ur 
he diſpatched a gentleman privately to Madrid cken 


to propoſe there a change of his treaty witl 
France, into one with Spain ; by which he would 
draw his forces oyer into their ſervice, and make 
them 10,000, upon condition, their firſt ati 
ſhould be to beſiege Calais, and when taken, tt 
put it into his hands. The perſon ſent upon thi 
'errand was paſt the Pyrenees, when he was over 
taken by the news of Cromwell's death. Ie far 
was ſoon followed by a peace between the tual 
crowns, called the peace of the Pyrenees.” Thu 
we ſee that with whomſoever the protector ſide 


Engliſh, and to keep the balance of power in 


own hands. : great 

5 ' EG : his e 

The great F. 14. Though the protector lived but a vel K ſer 
-ower and ſhort time after the taking of Dunkirk, yet he y I 
A 31 | cein : 


- f lor Whitelock, he made a firm alliance with the 
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ceived greater marks of honour and eſteem from intereſt of 
the French court, than were ſhewn to any crown- the pro- 
ed head in Europe. He ſent over the lord Falcon- tector 
bridge, his ſon-in-law, with a numerous and ſplen - with ſo- 
did retinue to Calais, where the king and cardi- vereign 
nal then were; who received him as a ſovereign ſtates, who 
prince, the cardinal giving him his right-hand in court his 
his apartment, which had never been done to the alliance, 
imperial ambaſſador, nor even to the pope's nun- and dread 
cio. And when his lordſhip took his leave, both his reſent- 
the king and his miniſter ed him with rich ment. 
preſents, ſome of which were for the protector, 
and others for himſelf. The compliment was re- 
turned to Cromwell by a very ſolemn - embaſſy 
from France, which ſurpaſſed moſt appearances of 
the ſame kind. But the protector's death put an 
end to the further effects of this alliance, 

This wonderful man from the very begi ning 
of his adminiftration, was complimented - 
courted by moſt of the powers around him, who 
acknowledged his ſovereignty, and gave him the 
title of highneſs. All natiens contended, as it 
were, by their ambaſſadors, who ſhould render 
hemſelves moſt acceptable to him. Denmark had TP” 
ne favour of being taken into the Dutch treaty, * 
= the good terms of making the ſtates reſponſi- 
dle for 140,0001 to ir the damage which 
e Engliſh had ſuffered from the Danes. About 
he ſame time, by the negotiation of his ambaſſa- 


ingdom of Sweden. He forced Portugal to fend 
ambaſſador to beg peace and to ſubmit to 
ake ſatisfaction for the offence they had commit- 
d in receiving prince Rupert, by the payment of 
great ſum of money. Even France and Spain, 
i his earlieſt days, ſued for an alliance with him, 
d ſent over their miniſters. for that 2 
hom he received wlth all the ſtate and ſolemni- 
of a ſovereign prince. He exa ted no- 
ing therefore in his ſpeech to. his ſecond par- 
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liament, which he made in favour of his own ge- 
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vernment, | 
The truth is, his name became formidable eve- 
ry-where. His favourite alliance was with Swe- 
den; for Charles Guſtavus and he lived in great 
conjunction of councils. But the ſtates of Holland 
ſo dreaded him, that they took care to give him 
no manner of umbrage : inſomuch that when the 
king or his brother came at any time to viſit their 
ſiſter, the princeſs of Orange, a deputation of the 
ftates was immediately with them, to let them 
know they could have no ſhelter there. All Italy 
in like manner trembled at his name, and ſeemed 
to be under a panick fear, as long as he lived, 
His fleets ſcoured the Mediterranean, and the 
Turks durſt not offend him, but delivered up 
Hyde, the king's ambaſſador there, who was Wl P 
brought over and executed for aſſuming that cha- 
racter. Woh 5 
The juſtice dene by him on Don Pantaleon - f, of 
a very eminent perſon, and brother to the Portu- 
gueſe ambaſſador, was what michi raiſed the re- 
putation of his power. This man had been gull t 
ty of a murder, and taken ſanctuary in his bro- 
5 $a houſe, who inſiſted upon the privilege due ch 
to his character. But Cromwell obliged him to 
deliver up the criminal, who being tried by a jun 
of half Engliſh and half foreigners, was condem- 


ned to die; and accordingly was beheaded d ter 
Tower- Hill. And it is very remarkable, that a fla 
the day of this execution, the Portugal ambaſſi ſer 
dor was obliged to ſign the articles of peace be Or 
tween the two nations; whereupon he immediate no 
ly went out of town. And it is obſerved of ti den 
affair, to the honour of the protector, that wh: wa 
ever reaſon the houſe of Auſtria had to hate i Pie 
memory, the . emperor Leopold, near twenty ye wh 
after Cromwell's death, brought it as a precede for 
to juſtify his carrying off the prince of Furſten — 
burg at the treaty of Cologne, notwithſtandi uff 


int! 
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£1] his being a plenipotentiary for the elector of that 
name. - in the printed manifeſto publiſhed by 
: the emperor on that occaſion, this piece of Crom-- 
: well's juſtice is related at large e 
˖ Few princes, ſays Wellwood, ever bore their 
1 character higher upon all occaſions, than Oliver 
. Cromwell, eſpecially in his treaties with crown'd- 
- heads. And it is a thing without example, that 
V is mentioned by one of the beſt informed hiſtori- 
* ans of the age, Pufendorf, in his life of the late 
a elector of Brandenburgh ; That in Cromwell's 
y league with France and Spain, he would not al- 
d low the French king to call himſelf king of France, 
1] but of the French; whereas he took to himſelf 
he not only the title of protector of England, but 
up likewiſe of France. And which is yet more ſur- 
* priſing, and hardly to be believed, but for the 
u. authority of the author, the protector's name was 
put before the French king's, in his inſtrument 
of the treaty. | 


9 


* $. 15. During his adminiſtration, there were Inſtances 
two ſignal inſtances given him to ſhew his zeal in of his zeal 
protecting the proteſtants, which advanced his for the _ 
character . The duke of Savoy raiſed a proteſtant 

: L 4: new religion. 


* It was while Don Pantaleon-ſa lay under ſen- 
tence of death, that the Latin panegyrick, a trans : 
flation of which is given in the appendix, was pre- 
ſented to Cromwell, then lord-general only, in 
- order to ſoften him in favour of that Portugueſe 
nobleman. This circumſtance very much heigh- 
tens the idea of Cromwell's inflexibility, that it 
was proof againſt one of the moſt artful and fine 
pieces of flattery that perhaps ever was writ ; and 
which was the more 83 as it came from a , 
foreigner, inveſted with a publick character, and 
at a time when every was in doubt what 
ſyſtem of government the general intended to 
introduce. 
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ty of their affairs made them comply. This 1 


* 
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new perſecution of the Vaudois, maſſacreing ma- har 
ny, and driving the reſt from their, habitations, of 
Whereupon Cromwell ſent to the French court, in 
demanding of them to oblige that duke, whom Bur 
he knew to be in their power, to put a ſtop to his baff 


unjuſt fury, or otherwiſe he muſt break with them. thin 


The cardinal objected to this as unreaſonable: he WM Cro 
would do good offices, he ſaid, but could not an- 1 
ſwer for the effects. However, nothing would ſa- geo 
tisfy the protector, till they oblig d the duke to inte 
reſtore all that he had taken from his proteſtant ken 
ſubjects, and to renew their former privileges. coun 
Cromwell wrote on this occaſion to the duke him- the 
felf, and by miſtake omitted the title of royal Thi 
highneſs on his letter ; upon which the major- part four 
of the council of Savoy were for returning it un- ſecri 
open'd: but one of them repreſenting, that Crom- keer 
well would not paſs by ſuch an affront, but would WW pou 
certainly lay Villa Franca in aſhes, and ſet the gen 
Swiſs cantons upon Savoy, the letter was read, occa 
ard with the cardinal's influence, had the defired old 
ſucceſs. The protector alſo raiſed money in Eng- rece 
land for the r ſufferers, and ſent ' over an of ti 
agent to ſettle all their affairs. 2 
At another time there happened a tumult at 
Niſmes, wherein ſome diſorder had been commit- 
ted by the Huguenots. They being apprehenſive WM his 1 
of ſevere proceedings upon it, ſent one over, with I ſtanc 


eat expedition and ſecrecy, to deſire Cromwell's. Wl was 
= ay 
8 


and protection. This expreſs found ſo I lated 
ood a reception, that he the ſame evening diſ- 


tched a letter to the cardinal, with one inclo- Eng 
ed to the king; alſo inſtructions to his ambaſſa- luſtr. 
dor Lockhart, requiring him either to prevail for very 


a total impunity of that miſdemeanor, or imme- 
diately to come away. At Lockhart's applica- 
tion, the diforder was overlooked ; and, though - 
the French court complained of this way of pro- 
ceeding, as a little too imperious, yet the neceſſi- 


— 
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hart, a wiſe and gallant man, who was governor 
of Dunkirk and ambaſſador at the ſame { << and 
in high favour with the protector, told biſhop 
Burnet, * that when he was ſent afterwards am- 
baſſador by king Charles, he found he had no- 
thing e eee him in 
Cronwell's Uu 

There was dat farther deſign, Win | 
geous to the ern cauſe, ü Cromwell 
— to have begun his kingſhip, had he ta- 
ken it upon him; and that was, the inſtituting a 
council for the proteſtan religion, in Fre oth 5 
the congregation de at Rome. 
This body was to of ſeven re and 
four ſecretaries for different provinces. The 
ſecretaries were to have 500 l. * a- piece, to 
keep correſpondence” every - where. Ten thouſand 
pounds a year was to d e 
gencies: farther ſupplies were to be provided, as 
occaſions regu uired; and Chelſea- College, then an 
old ruinous building, was to be fitted up for their 
reception. This was a great deſign, and worthy 
of the man who had formedit 


Ls = $. 16. The 


* To thefe wo pieces of kitty; we may add 
his letter to the prince of Tarente, as another in- 


ſtance of his for the 2 religion. It 


= written in 
„Oliver, protector of the common- wealth of 
Magn, . Ireland, &c. to 9 i- 
ious prince of Tarente, greeting. It was a 
very great pleaſure and ſatisfactien to me, to 
perceive by your 8 letter which you 
ſent me, your e of religion, and your extra- 
ordinary zeal and concern ja the reformed church- 
es, eſpecially c — you live in a coun- 
try where ſuch gr promiſed to all 
0 ons of your Ent, if hey forlike. 'the orthodox 


faith, 
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His uni- F. 16. The ſecret correſpondence he kept up, 


F 
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verſal cor- from his firſt appearance on the theatre of affairs, 


reſpon- 
dence, and only deputy of Ireland, he ſtopped the lord Brog- 


was what every one wondered at. When he was 


impene- hill in London, as he was going over to the king, 
trable ſe- to take out a commiſſion againſt the parliament, 


erecy. 


and ſo wrought on him, that he went over in the 


parliament's ſervice, and continued faithful to - 


Cromwell ever after. And when he was mount- 
ed to the ſummit of authority, he brought over a 
company of Jews into England, and gave them 
toleration to build a ſynagogue ; becauſe he =2 


faith, and ſo many diſcouragements are laid in the 
way of thoſe who continue ſtedfaſt. Nor was it 
leſs pleaſing to me, to find that your highneſs 
approved of my care and concern for the ſame 
religion, then which nothing ought to be more 
dear and precious to me. And I call God to wit- 
neſs, how defirous I am, according as I have abi- 
lity and opportunity, to anſwer the hope and ex- 
pectation which you ſay the churches have con- 


cerning me, and to manifeſt it ta, all. Indeed I 


ſhould eſteem it the beſt fruit of my labours, and 
of this dignity, or office, which I hold in this 
common-wealth, to be put into a capacity of be- 


ing ſerviceable either to the enlargement, or the 
ſafety, or, which is the chief of all, the peace of 


the reformed church. And I carneſtly exhort your 
highneſs that you would hold faſt to the end the 
orthodox religion you have receiv'd from your fa- 
thers, with a firmneſs and conſtancy of mind equal 


to the piety and zeal you diſcover in the profellion 


of it. Nor indeed can there be any thing more 
worthy of yourſelf and of your moſt pious pa- 
rents; and, tho* I could defire all things for your 
fake, yet I can wiſh you nothing better, nothing 
More excellent, in return for the civilities our 

| | ve 
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y reaſon of their negotiation of money in all 
2 that they — fitted for the 
purpoſe of bringing him intelligence. It was by 
the yes me way wh came to _— "© 
in a poor y habit, he intercepted a. 
large ſum of money, which the Spaniards, who - 
were then at war with him, were ſending over in 
a Dutch ſhip, to pay their army in Flanders. He 
alſo prevailed on fir Richard Willis, chancellor . 
Hyde's great confident, to let him know all that. 
paſſed at king Charles's urt; pretending, that 
his aim in diſcovering the plots of the royaliſts, 
for whom he had a great tenderneſs, was only to 
diſconcert them, that none of them might ſuffer 
for their raſhneſs. This practice of fir Richard. 
was not diſcovered till aſter the protector's death, 
when he ftill continued his correſpondence with 
Thurloe, whoſe under - ſecretary, Moreland, de- 
tected him to the king. | . 

There could not be any conſiderable perſon in 
London, of the royal party, but Cromwell imme- 
diately knew of it. He once told lord Broghill, . 
that there was a friend of his in town; and upon 
his aſking Who, ſaid, my lord Ormond; - 
tioning the day when he arrived, and the — 
where he now was. Broghill had leave from the 
protector to go to Ormond, and inform him of all 
this, that he might make his eſcape; which was 
done accordingly. e 
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have ſhewn me, than that you ſo conduct your- 
ſelf, that the churches, eſpecially thoſe of your 
own country, in whole diſcipline you were born 
with ſo happy a diſpoſition and of ſuch a noble 
family, may find in you a protection anſwerable 
1 to the high ſtation in which you are plac'd above 
a- others. Farewell. Whitehall, June 26, 1654. 
our — highneſs's moſt affectionate and moſt de- 
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ticulars that paſſed in converſgtion betwixt the 
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In matters of greateſt moment, the protector 
truſted none but — Thurloe, and oſten- 
times not him. An inſtance of which Thurloe 
us'd- to tell of himſelf; © that he was once com- 
manded by Cromwell to go at a certain hour to 
Gray's Inn, and at ſuch a place deliver a bill of 
20,000 1. payable to the bearer at Genoa, to a 
man he ſhould find walking in fuch a habit and 
poſture as he deſcrib'd him, without ſpeaking one 


word.“ Which accordingly Thurloe did; and 


never knew, to his dying day, either the perſon 
or the occaſion. 2 

At another time the protector coming late at 
night to Thurloe's office, and beginning to give 
him directoins about ſomething of great impor- 


tance and ſecrecy, he took notice that mr. More- 


land, afterward fir Samuel Moreland, was in the 
room, which he had not obſery'd before; and 
fearing he might have over-heard their diſcourſe, 
tho' he pretended to be aſleep upon his deſk, he 
drew a ponyard, which he always carried under 
his coat, and was going to diſpatch Moreland up- 
on the ſpot; if IThurloe had not with great in- 
treaties prevailed with him to deſiſt, aſſuring him 


that Moreland had fat up two nights together, 


and was now certainly faſt aſleep. FLY 
There was not the ſmalleſt. accident that befel 
king Charles II. in -his exile, but he knew it per- 
fectly well; inſomuch that having given leave to 
an Engliſh nobleman to travel, upon condition he 
ihould not ſee Charles Stuart; he aſked him, at 
his return, © if he had punctually obeyed his 
commands?” Which the other affirming he had; 
Cromwell reply'd, “It's true you did not fee 
him; for to keep your word with me, you agreed 
to meet in the dark, the candles being put out 
for that end.” And withal told him all the par- 


king and him at their meeting. I 


% 


$. 17. That 
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F. 17. That he had ſpies about king Charles, A remark. 
was not ſtrange ; but his intelligence reached the able ſtory 
moſt ſecret tranſactions of other princes, and when about the 
the matter was communicated, to but very few : buſineſs of 
of which we have a notable inſtance in the buſi- Dunkirk, 
neſs of Dunkirk. There was an article, as we with the 
have obſerved, in the treaty between France and protec. 
the protector, that if Dunknk came to be taken, tors 
it ſhould immediately be delivered up to the Eng- death, 
ae poſleion of it eccondingy.. —— = 
take poſſeſſion of it accordingly. | 
army, — joined by the Engliſh auxiliaries, was 
in its march to inveſt the town, Cromwell ſent 
one morning for the French ambaſſador to White- 
hall, and upbraided him publickly for his maſter's 
deſigned breach of promiſe, in giving ſecret or- 
ders to the French general to keep poſſeſſion of 
Dunkirk, in caſe it was taken, contrary to the 
treaty between them. The ambaſſador eſted 
he knew ing of the matter, as i he did 
not, and d leave to aſſure him, that there 
w-as no ſuch thing thought of. Upon wWhich Crom- 
well pulled a paper out of his et, Here, 
fays e, wu of the cardinal's order: and I 

eſire you to diſpatch immediately an expreſs, to 
let him know, ow I am not to 2 upon; 
and that if he deliver not up the keys of the town 
of Dunkirk to Lockhart within an hour after it 
ſhould be taken, tell him I'll come in perſon, and 
demand them at the gates of Paris.” There were 
but four perſons ſaid to be privy to this order, the 
queen-mother, the cardinal, the mareſchal de Tu- 
renne, and a ſecretary, whoſe name, ſays Well- 
wood, it is not fit to mention. The cardinal for 
a long time blamed the queen, as ſhe might poſſi- 
bly have blabb'd it out to ſome of her women: 
Whereas it was found after the ſecretary's death, 
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that he had kept a ſecret correſſ with 
Crone for ſeveral years ; and it was 


— 


— * 
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not doubted but he had ſent him the copy of the . 


order above- mentioned. 
The meſſage had its effect; for Dunkirk was 
into the poſſeſſion of the Eogliſh. And to pal- 
the matter, the duke and mareſchal Crequy-. 
was difpatch'd into England, ambaſſador extract - 


3 to compliment Cromwell, attended with... | 


2 numerous and ſplendid. train of perſons, of qua- 
lity ; among whom was a prince of the blood, and- 


Mancini, Mazarine's nephew, who brought a let- 


ter from his uncle, to the protector, full of the 
higheſt ons of reſpect; and aſſuring his 
highneſs, « being within view of the Engliſh 
ſhore, nothing but the king's indiſpoſition * 
lay then ill of the ſinall- pox at Calais) could have 
hinder d him to come over to England, that he 
might enjoy the honour of waiting upon one of 
the greateſt men that ever was; and whom, next 
to his maſter, his aſs ee 
But bein depriv o great an happine 

hat 9 the perſon that was neareſt to him. in 
blood, to —— him of the profound veneration 
he had for his perſon, and how much he was re- 
ſolved, to the utmoſt of his power, to cultivate a 


bn? and friendſhip n, his maſter 
To. 


* * years before this, viz. on the 2 gth of 
March 1654, the French ambaſſador. M. — Bour- 
deaux, had an audience of his highneſs in the 
banquetting- houſe, Whitehall, with the ſame ſtate 

ceremony, as is wont to be uſed towards ſo- 
_— princes ; when he addreſſed himſelf den 
to him | 

« Your moſt ſerene highneſs has already receiy- 
ed ſome principal aſſurances of the king my ma- 
ſer, of has deſire to eſtabliſh a perfect m 
dency betwixt his dominions and England. 


* this day, gives to your highnel: ſome gud | 


Py 
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To conclude; it appears from numberleſs in- 
ſtances, that as no man practiſed the arts of go- 


became more formi 


broad, than moſt princes that had ever ſat upon 


he heard him named; ſo that it paſſed into a 
verb in France, that he was not ſo much 


a long chain of ſugceſſes, he died in the peaceful 
poſſeſſion of the ſovereign power, tho diſguiſed 


bis ambaſſador to your highneſs; does plainly ſnew, 
that the eſteem which his majeſty makes of your 


affected with the one and the other. This pro- 


renders the amity of the king my maſter as conſi- 
derable for its firmneſs as its utility.; for which 
reaſon it is. ſo eminently eſteemed and courted by 


But his majeſty communicates none to any with. ſa 


tuous acts and extraordinary merits render them 
more conſpicuouſly famous, than the largeneſs of 


their dominions. His majeſty is ſenſible; that all 
„ WH boſe advantages do wholly reſide in your high-- 


neſs ; and that the divine- providence, after ſo. ma- 
ny calamities, could not deal more-favourably with 


rernment with. more policy than Demmel, ſo he . 
le, both at home and a- 


the Engliſh throne. It was ſaid, that cardinal 
Mazarine would change countenance, whenever 


of the devil, 'as of Oliver Cromwell.” And this | 
authority Cromwell kept up till the laſt : for after. 


under another name; but left it to a ſon that lit- 
tle reſembled him, one that had neither heart nor 


lick demonſtration of the ſame ; and his ſending 


highneſs, and the intereſt of his people, have more 
power in his councils than many conſiderations, that 
would be of great concernment to a prince leſs - 


eeeding, upon ſuch principles, and ſo 
different — 8 only guided p ambition, 


all the greateſt princes and potentates of the earth. 
much joy and chearfulneſs, as to thoſe whoſe vir- 


theſe three nations, nor cauſe them to forget their 
paſt miſeries with greater ſatisfaction, than by ſub- 
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abilities to keep it. The protector was buried a. In 


mong our kings, with a royal pomp, and his hs 
death condoled by the greateſt princes and ſtates. eq 
— | | | 8 W thi 


mitting them to ſo juſt a government. And ſince 
it is not ſufficient for the compleating of their hap- 
Pineſs, to make them enjoy peace at home, be- ore 
cauſe it depends no leſs on good correſpondency as 
with nations abroad ; the king my maſter does not Wa: 
doubt but to find alſo the ſame diſphſition in your tha, 
highneſs, which his majeſty here expreſſes in his Wl for: 
letters. After ſo many diſpoſitions expreſſed both bod 
y his majeſty and your highneſs, towards the ac Wl cof: 
commodation of the two natiens, there is reaſon Mr. 
to believe, that their wiſhes will be ſoon accom- fath 
liſhed. As for me, I have none greater, than to feld 
able to ſerve the king my maſter, with the dug 
good pleaſure and ſatisfaction of your highneſs ; caref 
and that the happineſs I have, to tender to your 
highneſs the firſt aſſurances of his maje ty's eſteem 
may give me occaſion, by my ſervices, to merit the 
honour of your gracious affeQtion.” = £5420 
* 'The author of the leat hiſtory of Eng- 
land obſerves, in his notes, it remains a que- 
ſton, where his body was really buried. It 
was, fays he, in appearance in Weſtminſter Abby. 
Some report it was carried below bridge, and 
thrown into the Thames. But it is moſt | 
ble that it was buried in Naſeby Field. This ac- 
count, continues he, is given, as averr'd, and rea- 
dy to be depoſed, if occaſion required, by Mr. 
Barkſtead, fon to Barkſtead the regicide, who 
was about fifteen years old at the time of Crom- 
well's death: That the faid Barkſtead his fa - 
ther, being lieutenant of the Tower, and a great 
confident of Cromwell's, did, among other, ſuch 
confidents, in the time of his illneſs, defire to 
know where he would be buried: To which the 
protector anſwer d,. Where he had obtain'd the 
7 5 greateſt 
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in Chriſtendom, in ſolemn embaſſies to his ſon. It 
has been obſerved, that as the ides of March were 
equally fortunate and fatal to Julius Cæſar, ſo was 
the third of September to Cromwell : for on that 


day 


as could be gueſs'd where the heat of the action 
was, Viz. in the field at Naſeby, Com' Nor- 
thampton. Which accordingly was thus per- 
formed. At midnight, ſoon -after his death, the 
body (being firſt embalm'd and wrapt in a leaden 
coffin) was in a herſe conveyed to the ſaid field, 


father, cloſe to the herſe. Being come to the 


dug about nine foot deep, with the green - ſod 
carefully laid on one ſide, and the mould on the 
other; in which the coffin being put, the grave 
as inſtantly filled up, and the green · ſod laid ex- 
actly flat upon it; care being that the ſur- 
plus mould ſhould be clean removed. Soon after, 

e like care was taken that the field ſhould be 
ntirely ploughed up, and it was ſown three or 
our years ſucceſſively with corn. Several other 
naterial circumſtances, ſays” the fore · mentioned 
uthor, the ſaid Mr. Barkſtead, (who now fre- 
Juents Richard's coffee-houſe within Templer-bar) 
elates, too long to be here inſerted. 


hames, it was related by a gentlewoman who 
tended Oliver in his laſt — we are told 
y the author of the hiſtory of Eng 1 

e reigns of the royal houſe of Stuart. She tel 
m, © that the day after the protector's death, 


hen it was concluded, that conſidering the ma- 
of the  cavaliers, it was molt certain they 


greateſt victory and glory, and as nigh the ſpot | 


Mr. Barkſtead himſelf attending, by order of his 
field, they found about the midft of it, a grave 


As to the ſtory of his body being ſunk in the 


was conſulted how to diſpoſe of his corpſe ; 


7 * — 
= 


would inſult the body of their moſt dreadful enemy, 


part of the Thames; which was undertaken and 


L 
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day he won the two great victories of Dunbar and 


| Worceſter, in 1650 and 1651, and on that day 


1658, he died. 


if ever it ſhould be in their power; to prevent 
which, it was reſolv'd to wrap it up in lead, to 
put it on board a barge, and ſink it in the deepeſt 


perform'd by two of his near relations, and ſome 
truſty ſoldiers, the following night.“ So that, upon 
the whole, it g doubt whether his body 
was really carried in pompous funeral proceſ . 
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Cromwell's character, with à parallel between 
him and king Charles I. 


I” 5  ecerT iy 


$. 1, RHO! every reader will be able, from Crom- 
What has been ſaid in the preceding well's per- 
chapters, to form to himſelf an idea of the great ſon and 
man who is the ſubject of them; yet, as I appre- acquire- 
hend it will be expected from me, that I ſhould ments. 
ſum up the contents of all that has been related, compared 
and, with the aſſiſtance of what has been written with king 
on this head by others, deduce from them a fort Charles 8. 
of ſketch or picture; I ſhall here attempt that 
moſt difficult part of my whole work. And ſince 
it has been cuſtomary, in order to raiſe our ve- 
neration for the royal ſufferer, to oppoſe the cha- 
_ of kin 8 I. to that 2 Cromwell, 
all take the may comparing them, paragrap 
by paragraph, in ſuch — as will admit of 
compariſon. ES, 1 is | 
Cromwell, as to his perſon, had a manly ftern 
look, and was of an active healthful conftitution, a- 
ble to endure the greateſt toil and fatigue. In ſchool 
acquirements the king ſeems to have been his ſupe- 
rior ; and no wonder, fince he was not only born 
the ſon of a monarch, but ſuch a monarch as picqued 
himſelf more upon his great learning then on his 
good government. However, if king Charles ſpoke 
ſeyeral languages with a good grace, and had a 
more than ordinary {kill in the liberal ſciences [1 
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| it is alſo certain that Cromwell had knowledge of 
the Latin and French tongues, and could both 
ſpeak. and write them; that he was very well read 
in the Greek and Roman hiſtory, and not only 
reſpected, but patronized men of genius and wit, 
whom he would even take pajns to find out. And 
the ſame writer, who tells us that king Charles 
writ a tolerable hand for a king, but that his ſenſe 
was ſtrong, and his ſtile laconick; aſſures us likewiſe, 


| _ ſtile becoming a gentleman. 
The natu- $. 2. Cromwell's natural abilities muſt always 


ties, elo- none of thoſe extraordinary talents that uſe to 
quence, pain applauſe, and work upon the affections of 
penetrati- the hearers and ſtanders by. 1 His parts ſeem- 
on, and be ed 


manner of | 
both  *® Wellwood, 3 
+ In mr. Peck's memoirs of Cromwell's life, 
may be ſeen a oo of his hand writing, en- 
ved from a ſignature of his name to a writ of 
ſummons, dated Fans 6, 1653. Vide title to the 
tranſlation of the ſecond pan ick. 
1 Sir Philip Warwick, his cotemporary, de- 
ſcribes Cromwell's firſt appearance in parliament 
in the following manner. A gentleman, ſays 
he, ſpeaking very ordinarily ; apparelled in a 
lain cleth ſute, made by an ill country taylor : 
is linnen mean and not very clean : his band un- 
faſhionable, with a ſpeck or two of blood u 
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his fide : his countenance ſwoln and reddiſh : his 
voice ſharp and untunable ; and his elocution full 
of fervor. Defending ſome libles againft the queen, 
he was much hearkened to. But he ſoon improv- 
ed, and ſhewed himſelf another man ; and by the 
help of good cloaths, converſation and ſucceſs, 


appeared of a great and majeftick —— 


— — 


that Cromwell writ a tolerable good hand, f and a 


ral abili- have been very great; tho? at firſt he diſcovered 


it: his hat without a hatband: his ſword cloſe to 


yy (fo , So I 
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ed to be raiſed as he grew into place and autho- 
rity, as if he had faculties that lay concealed, till 
he had occaſion to uſe them. When he was to 
act the part of a great man, he did it without any 
indecency, notwithſtanding his want of cuſtom. 
Tho' his ſpeeches were far the moſt part ambi- 
guous, eſpecially in public meetings, wherein he 
rather left others to pick out his 2 than 
told it himſelf ; yet at other times he ſufficiently 
ſhewed he could command his ſtile as there was 
occaſion, and would deliver himſelf with ſuch 
energy and ſtrength of * that it was com- 
monly ſaid, every word he ſpoke was a thing. 
In this part of his character king Charles was no 
way his ſuperior; for tho his majeſty's ſpoke with 
a good grace, yet when he or warm in dif- 
courſe, he was apt, ſays dr. Wellwood, to ſtam- 
mer. And as to his behaviour, it was ſaid of him, 
that he beſtowed favours with a worſe grace than 
his ſon Charles the ſecond refuſed them, and many 
times obliterated the ſenſe of an obligation by the 
manner of it. | 
But what was the ſtrongeſt indication of Crom- 
well's great abilities, was the knowledge he ſhewed 
of mankind. No man. ever dived into the man- 
ners and minds of thoſe about him with more 
penetration, nor ſooner diſcovered their natural 
talents and tempers than himſelf. If he chanced 
to hear of a man fit for his purpoſe, tho' never 
ſo obſcure, he ſent for him and employed him; 
ſuiting the employment to 3 and not the 
perſon to the employment. Upon this maxim in 
his government, ſays one, depended in a — | 


and of a lofty and comely preſence ; towards which 
he had ſingular advantages from two great maſters, 
| mr. Pym and mr. Hampden, who cunningly made 
uſe of his bold and enterpriſing ſpirit, at a time 
when he had notking to loſe, and very much to 
xpeC Hy Ty, 


* La 
1 3 8 


meaſure his ſucceſs. And what maxim could be 


Had king Charles followed it, and not truſted the 
management of his weightieſt affairs to paraſites 
and prieſts, the only creatures who engroſſed his fa- 
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nobler than this, and more worthy of a governor? 


vour, his advocates would never have had, that po- 
pular ſubject, his martyrdom to harangue on, nor the 
uſurpation of Cromwell to complain of ; ; 

; _ Fd 


* «« How this prince comes to be ſo extremely of 
popular amongſt many of the clergy, and conſe. WW if 


quently amongſt many of the laity, influenced by MW tr 


them, is obvious enough. He was a very great W: 
bigot to the church, to ceremonies, and ſhew u di 
religion, and to the power and pomp of church uf 


men. Theſe he cheriſhed, and exalted, and ſur of 
rendered to them almoſt the whole ſupremacy i H. 
and no only ſuffered them to enjoy the uſe of i ho 
as a preſent from him, but ſuffered them to ſein Bu 
it for themſelves, and even to deny his title to 1M for 
[See note at the end of F. 5.) For ſuch cou of 
and favour to them, for humouring them in then of 
perſecution of the puritans, for his glutting then tior 
with power, and becoming their creature rather tha in, 

| ſovereign and head of the church, they promote wh 
and conſecrated all the exceſſes, oppreſſions, an that 
lawleſs meaſures of his reign, becauſe all the and 
violences were exerciſed over the laity ; and ii nev 
churchmen were ſo far from feeling them, that th plea 
ſhared in his domination, and acted the king to all v 
in their, place and turn. This is the true ſour grea 
of ſo much merit and praiſe; for this he is ado tak i 
and fainted ; for this he has been often companif rage 
to Jeſus Chriſt in his ſufferings ; and for this ! K 

| guilt of murdering him has been repreſented ot 
( 


_ than that of crucifying our Blefled Saviour 
idea Layman's ſermon before the ſociety, of Li 
coln's-Inn, Jan. 3o, 1731. | 
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F. 3. The piety and virtue of king Charles, Their bie. 
with 2 people, are inexhauſtible — A of de- ty, HED 
clamation. They tell us, he was a proteſtant in and affabi. 
the ſtricteſt ſenſe, firm to the church of England, lity. 
conſtant and regular. in devotion : that he was never 
guilty of any exceſs, never regarded any woman | 
but his queen, and could not bear any diſcourſe : 
that was lewd or profane. All this may be g 
granted, without any prejudice to the character 
of Cromwell; tho' it is a matter of much doubt, 
if every particular of what is here ſaid be exactly 
true. For if, as ſome affirm, he was for a middle 
way between proteſtants and papiſts; or as others, 
did even compliment the pope by letter with his 
uſual title, and was willing to reſtore the revenues 
of the eccleſiaſtics, which had been divided by 
Henry VIII. among the nobility ; I cannot ſee 
how he can be eſteemed ſo _ a proteſtant. 
But who ever doubted of Cromwell's ſincere zeal 
for proteſtantiſm, 'againſt the errors of the church 
of Rome ? did he not give many fingle inſtances * 
of it, both at home and abroad ? As to his devo- 
tion, we have as good a proof of his ſincerity there- 
in, as we can have of any ſuch matter; I mean, his 
whole outward deportment.- And it is allowed 
that he was very temperate, _ in his diet, 
and tho' he would ſometimes drink freely, yet 
never to excels : that he was moderate in all other 
pleaſures, and after his firſt reformation, free from 
all viſible immoralities : that he ſeemed to be a 
great enemy to vice, and a lover of virtue; always 
taking care to ſuppreſs the former, and to encou- 
rage the latter. 8 JO IM 

King Charles's high opinion of the royal digni- 
ty, and the — qualities he aſſumed to 
himſelf thereupon, could not but hinder 8 

i eing 


* See thoſe that we have quoted in the VIII 


chapter. 15 
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being an open and chearful compazion. Accord. 
_ ingly. we are told, that he was of a grave and 
melancholic diſpoſition. But Cromwell, at the 
height of his fortune, was very diverting and fa. 
miliar in converſation, when among his friends; 
tho' in publick, for decorum ſake, he was more 
reſerved. On theſe familiar occafions he commonly 
called for tobacco, pipes, and a candle, and would 
now and then take a pipe himſelf. But when 
buſineſs came upon the carpet, he would paſs from 
theſe relaxations to the moſt ſerious diſcourſe, and 
adviſe with his friends about his weighty and im. 
portant affairs. Add to this, that he affected, for 
the moſt part, a plainneſs in his clothes ; but in 
them, ar in his guards _— he 
A with magnificence upon publick occaſions, 
This ſhews he had a — 5 of real gran- 
deur and majeſty, than many who were born to 
the enjoyment of them. * - \ 51" 


Their hu- F. 4. It cannot be proved, ſays Rapin, that 
manity, king Charles excited the Iriſh rebellion : however, 
good-na- it may be affirmed, it was not againſt him that 
ture, and the Iriſh took arms. 'The papiſts, both Iriſh and 
perſonal Engliſh, always looked upon this prince as their i 9. 
courage. protector, were ever ready to aſſiſt him In wh: 
If ſo, and conſequently it ſhould be found tha fad m 

the Iriſh rebellion was not diſagreeable to. him, Nell ir 

with what face can his advocates tell him a mer- 

ciful prince, and accuſe Cromwell of ' cruelty ! 

Can Cromwell be charged with conniving at a 

ſingle aſſaſſination, much leſs with permitting the 

maſlacre of thouſands ? He was in his temper 
goed-natured and humane, even to his know! 
enemies. He would ſometimes be very merry an 

jocund with ſome of the nobility ; and would the 

take occaſion to tell them, what company they hat 


ately kept, and when and where they had = 


_ Vide note at the end of F. 5. 
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the king and the royal family's health; adviſing them 


when they did ſo again, to do it more privately : 
and this without the leaſt fign of paſſion. © 2 


We need not. deny perſonal courage to king | 


Charles, in order to prove that Cromwell was 
braver than he. It was no great compliment 
therefore that was paſſed on him by the French 
miniſter, when he called the protector the firſt 
captain of the age. His courage and conduct in 
the field, 3 N admira _ wie had- 0 
dignity of ſoul, which the greateſt « rs and 
liſfculties rather animated than diſcouraged; and 
his diſcipline and government of the army, in all 
reſpects, was ſuch as might become the moſt re- 
nowned and accompliſhed general. Nor was it 
any diminution of this part of his character, that 
he was wary in his conduct, and that aſter he 
was declared protector, he always wore a coat of 
mail under his other clothes. Leſs caution than 
he made uſe of, in the place that he poſleſs'd, 
and ſurrounded as he was by ſecret and open 
nemies, might have deſerved the name of negli- 
FENCE, i 55 nm NOR IR nh. 


*I cannot help making a quotation here from 
modern hiſtorian, who has taken much pains to 
lacken Cromwell's character, as there ap to be 


out his ends by the moſt exquiſite hypocriſy, and 


good deal of truth in his Words, mingled up with 
me malice. He tells us, that the uſurper brought 


ful management of the ſeveral tribes of Bigots 

d enthuſiaſts under his command. Other ge- 

rals, ſays he, by interpreting omens and uncom- 

dn accidents, have MW” RO mighty "_w_ "a 
. . ö 8 ut 
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F. 5. I come now to that of che parallel, Their fin- 
n which king Charles is thought by many to have cerity, and 
ad much the advantage, I mean fincerity. Crom- enthuſt- 
ell indeed was a great difſembler® : was he aſm. 
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greater than the man who deceived him ? Muſt 
not every one who reads his hiſtory, acknowledge | 
with Raping that ſincerity was not the favounte 
virtue of king Charles? He that made frequent 
uſe of mental reſervations, concealed in ami us 
terms and general expreſſions, whereof he reſerved 
the explication for a proper place and ſeaſon ; he 
who gave his aſſent to acts of parliament, the moſt 
ſolemn promiſe a king of England can make, 
merely in a belief of their being void in them- 
ſelves, and conſequently that he was not bound 
by the engagement; he who courted the , parlia- 
ment's generals, in whoſe. power he was, to reſtore 
him, with a view all the time to deſtroy them, 
ruin their maſters, and introduce an arbitrary 
power by right of conqueſt over his own people; 
could he be the honeſteſt, ſincereſt, beſt man in 
England, as Cromwell once thought him by mi- 
ſtake, and others, wha. cannot now be miſtaken, 
have ſince repreſented him? Was it As 


but none ever knew how to work up the paſſions, 
and apply the wild whimſies of melancholy men 
to their particular deſigns, like this ſon- of diſſimu- 
lation and atheiſm. He had well ſtudied the 
weakneſs and. folly. peculiar to every ſect, and 
could direct their rage and fury to the deſtructio 
of his enemies; and, when it grew dangerous t0 
himſelf, as artfully play them againſt each other, 
Princes of old ſent to conſult the oracles of d 
ſtant countries ; this prodigy of a man was. hin 
ſelf the ſoldier's oracle; and, if he ſaid heavel 
approved his purpoſe, they undertook the mk 
hazardous enterprize as chearfully as if an ang 
had promiſed them ſucceſs.” Salmon's. hiſtory « 
England, vol. vii. p. 184. It is not my deſign 
prove that Cromwell was not a great diſſemble 
but that king Charles actually was ſo too. Y 
more concerning the king in the extracts, F. 7. 
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the parliament ſhould not confide in his promiſes ? 
or that Cromwell, after diſcovering his intentions, 
ſhould abandon his intereſt, and even endeavour 
to countermine him in his own. way? I cannot 
help thinking, that Cromwell had never been that 
finiſhed diſſembler he afterwards appeared, if the 
king firſt, and afterwards his own party, had not. 
made it neceſſary to his preſervation ; which ſeems 
to be all he once aimed at: but when he had tried 
the experiment, and found himſelf an over-match 
both for the one and the other, he purſued the 
advantage, till he had joſtled royalty firſt, and 
afterwards the new-fangled commonwealth mon- 
ſter, out of all 1 and * Fx aaa 
in in his own per n anot | 
—— that had not yet — obnoxious. | 
We are told that Cromwell was an enthuſiaft. 
But the good ſenſe that appeared in all his actions, 
publick and private, is a ſufficient teſtimony that 
enthuſiaſm had not the aſcendant over him. And 
indeed, notwithſtanding his pretenſions of grace 
and regeneration, one would be tempted to think 
that he could have no real reliſh of the doctrines 
he profeſſed, but only that he ſuited his diſſimula- 
tion to all parties and tempers. Mr. Waller, Who 
was his kinſman, frequently waited on him during 
his protectorſnip; and, as he often declared, ob- 
ſerved him to be very well read in antient learn- 
ing; and that his rude cant and ſpiritual fimpli- 
ty were downright affectation. Waller frequenly. 
took notice, that in the midſt of their diſcourſe a 
ervant has come in, to tell him ſuch and ſuch 
perſons attended: upon which Cromwell would 
iſe, and ſtop them, talking at the door, where 
could over-hear him ſay, © The Lord will re- 
eal, the Lord will help, and ſeveral ſuch ex- 
reflions ; which, when he returned to mr. Wal- 
er, he excuſed, ſaying, ©. Couſin Waller, I muſt 
Ik to theſe men after their own way; and 
vould then go on where they left off. This cre- 
| M 2 ated 
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ated in mr. Waller an opinion, that he ſecretly 
deſpiſed thoſe whom he ſeemed to court. 

i But if Cromwell was no enthuſiaſt, it is _ 
that king Charles was a very grear one. k 

and r which were — called Por 
and good order, with the divine right of epiſco- 
pacy, as well as royalty, had got ſo thorough a 
poffeſſion of his underſtanding, that he could fee 
nothing but through the medium of theſe. 80 had 
he been faſhioned by Laud, Neile, Wren, Mon- 
tague, and the other Sacheverels of thoſe times, 
that if he may in any ſenſe be called a martyr, it 
was to the pride and ambition of ecclefiaſticks, h. 
rather than, as is weakly pretended, to the pro- be 
teſtant religion, and the church of England“. [f. 


F. 6. 1 
a 


* We have an unexceptionable picture of the ni. 
principal clergy of this reign, from a ſpeech of the il be 
excellent lord Falkland; a nobleman who was af. th: 
terwards flain in the king's ſervice. © It ſeemed i cat 
ſays he, their work [the biſhops] to try how «.: 
much of a papiſt might be brought in without BY pre 
popery, and to deſtroy as much as they could of ma 
the goſpel, without bringing themſelves into das- it 
ger of being deſtroyed by the law. Some of then jed 
have ſo induſtriouſſy laboured to deduce themſelves 
from Rome, that they have given great ſuſpicion, 
that in gratitude they deſire to return thither, 0 
at leaſt to meet it half way. Some have evidently! 
lahoured to bring in an Engliſh, tho“ not a Ro. 
man popery: I mean, not only the outſide and 
dreſs of it, but equally abſolute, a blind depen 


dence of the people upon the clergy, and of the ſaid 
clergy upon themſelves; and have oppoſed uM hoy 
pacy beyond the ſea, that they might ſettle one ſinn 
eyond the Water, namely, at Lambeth.] Nay; A 
common fame is more than ordinarily falſe, if nou ver, 
of them have found a way to reconcile the op alra 


I nion 


* 
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F. 6. I ſhall continue this parallel only in two Their juſ- 
inſtences more, which regad the exerciſe of their tice in the 
authority; and theſe are, their juſtice in the ad- admini- 
miniſtration of affairs at hom, and their zeal for ſtration of 
the honour of their country abroad. As to the affairs, and 
firſt, king Charles, according to his advocate zeal for 
lord Clarendon, was ſo great a lover of juſtice, their 
that no temptation could diſpoſe him to a wrong- country. 
ful action, except it was fo diſguiſed to him, that 
he believed it to be juſt.” Upon which Rapin 
has the following remark. *© Rhus, ſays he, may 
be true, if applied to particular perſons : but be- 
ſides the juſtice which a king oaght to adminiſter 
impartially to private perſons, there is another 

; "FS | | M 3 x ſort 


the WY nions of Rome to the preferments of England, and 
the be ſo abſolutely, directly, and cordially papiſts, 
af, that it is all that fifteen hundred pounds a year 
can do to keep them from confeſſing it. He had 
oo faid juſt before, That they had firſt depreſſed 
preaching to their power, and next laboured to 
L008 make it uch, as the harm had not been much if 
lan. it had been depreſſed. The moſt frequent ſub- 
Kr jects, even in the moſt ſecret auditories, being the 
divine right of biſhops and tithes, the ſacredneſs 
of the clergy, the ſacriledge of impropriations, the 
demoliſhing of puritaniſm and property, the build- 
ing the prerogative at St. Paul's ; the introduction 
ol {ſuch doctrines, as, admitting them true, the 
truth would not recompenſe the ſcandal ; or. of 
ſuch that were ſo falſe, that, as fir Thomas More 
{aid of the caſuiſts, they ſerved but to inform them 
_— near they might approach to fin, without 
innin oP 8 6 * 8 
A , late author aſſerts farther, and it ſeems u 

very good ground, That archbiſhop Laud was 
alrady affecting the title of holineſs, and moſt holy 
father. 'The books of papiſts were licenſed 80 


A Critical REVIEW of the 
ſort of juſtice due from him, to all his people in 
general. With reſpect to this latter, it may juſtl 
de doubted, that lord Clarendon's encomium 

inconſiſtent with the project of altering the con. 
ſtitution, and aſſuming a power which was certainly 
illegal.“ by „ r58Y | | F 
But more than this, methinks we may even 
queſtion the whole of lord Clarendon's aſſertion. 
Could he be ſo great a lover of juſtice, who ſuf. 
fered it to be daily perverted, in the moſt notoriow | 
-manner, by the tar-chamnber and high-commiſſion 
courts ? Were levies upon the people without con- 
ſent of parliament, and arbitrary — 


* 


his chaplains, or approved by himſelf. New 
books againſt popery were by him forbid to be 
printed ; ſome ſuch alreadv printed were called 
in. The beſt proteſtant books of long ſtanding 
and formerly publiſhed by authority, were not ſut- 
fered to be reprinted ; not even Fox's famous aQs 
and monuments, a common place book to prote- 
ſtants of their ſufferings and burnings under queen 
Mary, and of the popiſh cruelty then and before; 
The very Practice of piety, a proteſtant book, 
which had Home der fix — _ —_— was 
not permitted to be reprinted. Biſhop Wren” put 
this . 8 thoſe of his viſi- 
tation: That the churchwardens in every pariſh 
in his dioceſe, ſhould enquire whether any perſons 

| preſumed to talk of religion at their tables, or in 
their families.” It was made one of the articles 
againſt biſnop Williams, that he had ſaid, He 
did not allow the prieſts to jeer, nor to make in- 
vectives againſt the people.” It was another arti- 
cle againſt him, that he had wickedly jeſted on 
St. Martin's hood.” And it was another article 
againſt him, that he had ſaid, that the people 
are God's and the king's, and not the prieſt's peo- 
ple; tho? for this he quoted a national W 
: oor 
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and fines for non- payment; were thoſe inſtances of 
a tender regard for private property, and the li- 
berty of the ſubje& ? But perhaps theſe were the 
actions that came diſguiſed to him, ſo as to ap 

juſt. If that was the caſe, he muſt either fave 
been more ignorant, or more indolent, than be- 
came a king. But the imputation of ignorance he 
removed himſelf, when he declared, that he 
knew the law as well as any private gentleman in 
England.“) What then, did he entirely neglect 
the examination of affairs? did he leave all to his 


miniſters, the Villiers's, the Lauds, and the Straf- 


M 4 fiords? 


Poor Gillebrand, an almanack-maker, was proſe 
cuted by the archbiſhop in the high-commiſſion 
court, for leaving the names of the old popiſh 
ſaints out of his calendar, and inſerting in their 
room the names of the proteſtant martyrs. Biſhop 
Coſins of Durham cauſed three handred wax- 
candles to be lighted up in the church on Candle- 
mas-day, in honour of our ys He forbad any 
pſalms to be ſung before or after the ſermon, but, 
inſtead of palms, an anthem in praiſe of cle three 
kings of Colen. He declared in the pulpit, that 
when our reformers aboliſhed the maſs, they took 


away all good order. He faid that the king had 


no more power over the church, than the boy that 
rubbed his horſes heels. For the clergy had then 
aſſumed to themſelves the real ſupremacy ; and as 
the crown had taken 1t from the * , Who had 
uſurped it, they had uſurped it now from the crown, 
to the diſgrace of the king, the ſubverſion of the 


conſtitution, and to their own ſhame, and even. 


perjury.” Vide examination of the facts and rea- 
ſonings in the biſhop of Chicheſter's ſermon before 
the houſe of lords, Jan. 30, 1731. What muſt the 
king be, who could bear all this, and even ſuffer 
himſelf in defence of theſe uſurpations ? See note 
at the end of 5. 2. of this chapter. yy 
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fords ; will not even this be allowed? Then let 
thoſe, who can, acquit him of the many illegal acts 

of ſovereignty, that blacken his reign, _. 
I need not take much pains to PRE that Crom. 
well was herein unlike king Charles; ſince the 
worſt of his enemies call him a lover of juſtice, 
without any ſuch ſaving clauſe about the 17 
of a wrongful action. Cromwell ſaw and judg 
for himſelf; if an action was diſguiſed, he knew 
how to unmaſk it, 3 he WY OC What- 
ever arbitrary proceedings he has been charged 
with, 3 in es where his author 
was controverted ; which, as things then were, it 
was neceſſary to have eſtabliſhed, not for bis par- 
ticular ſecurity alone, but in order that the law, in 
other caſes, might have due courſe. = 
And if he claims this preheminence in the ad- 
miniſtration at home, what ſhall we ſay of the 
other point, his maintaining the honour of the 
Engliſh nation in foreign parts? By this, it has been 
well obſerved, he gratified the temper which is ſo 
very natural to Engliſhmen. He would often ſay, 
&« that the dignity of the crown was upon the ag- 
count of the nation, of which tke king was only 
the repreſentative head; and therefore the nation 
being ſtill the ſame, he would have the ſame re- 
ſpect paid to his miniſters as if he had been a 
king.“ Was it not an inſtance without example, 
that in four or five years he ſhould revenge all the 
inſults committed on his country during a civil 
war, retrieve the credit that had been gradually 
ſinking thro' two long reigns of near fifty years, 
en, his dominions in remote parts, acquire the 
real maſtery of the Britiſh channel, and in fine, 
render himſelf the arbiter of Europe *? Not a 
; ſingle 


2 England, ſays M. 4 Voltaire, (ſpeaking 
of the ſtate of Europe at the beginning of Lewis 


XIV's reign) which was much more powerful [than 
Holland} 


Life of OLIVER CROMWELL. 
fingle Briton, in his time, but could demand re- 
paration, or at leaſt revenge, for injuries ſuſtained, 
whether from the corſairs of Barbary, France, 


or Spain *. Not an oppreſſed foreigner claimed 
his protection, but it was immediately and effec- 


tually granted. What ſhall we compare to this 
in the reign of king Charles or his father? Was 
5 A · · 


Holland] claimed the ſovereignty of the ſeas, and 
pretended to ballance the ſeveral ſtates of Europe. 


But Charles I. who aſcended the throne in 1625, 


fo far from being able to hold the weight of this 


ballance, found the ſcepter dropping from his hand. 
His deſign was to raiſe his power to ſuch a height. 
in England, as to make it independent on the 
laws; and to change the religion eſtabliſhed in 


Scotland. Too obſtinate to defiſt from his views, 


and too weak to put them in execution, this kind 


huſband and tender father, this good man and ill 
adviſed monarch, engaged in a civil war, which 
at laſt brought him to a ſcaffold, where, with his 
crown, he loſt his life. Ch 28-6 
This civil war, begun in the minority of; Lewis 
XIV. prevented England for ſome time from con- 
cerning itſelf with the intereſts of its neighbours, 
whereby that country loſt its eſteem and felicity. 
Its trade was interrupted ; ſo that all other nations 
imagined England was buried under its own ruins, 
when, on a ſudden, it emerged and grew more 
formidable than ever under the goverument of 
Oliver. This man poſſeſſed himſelf of the ſapreme 


power,. by carrying the goſpel in one hand, a 


{word in the other, and by wearing the vizor of 


religion; and, during his adminiſtration, he: veiled 


the crimes of an uſurper with the qualities of a 
great king.“ Eſſay on the age of Lewis XIV. 
p. 26. in Engliſh. ö | 

* Vide the ſtory of the quaker in the preceding 
chapter. n I 
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Extracts 


of king James? 


A Critical Rzvizw of the 
the honour of the flag then aſſerted ? Were we 


not duped, deſpiſed, and inſulted ? How was the 


rotected, though the ſon-in-law 
ow was the duke of Rohen a- 
ſiſted, in the proteſtant war at Rochelle, notwith. 


elector Palatine 


- ſtanding the ſolemn engagement of king Charles, 


under his own hand ? But I have done with com- 


paring of perſons between whom there is ſo little 


ſhadow of reſemblance ; and ſhall content myſelf 
with throwing together a few more ſuch particu- 
lars with regard to each of them, as I find to be 
the ſentiments of thoſe who have written of 
times. ; 


6. 7. To begin wich the king. And here 1 


from a late ſhall have recourſe to the words of a modern au- 


writer 
concern- 
ing king 
Charles's 
character. 


dy to grant him very noble ſupplies, if he would 
ple. — 


biſhop of Chicheſter's ſermon, Jan. 30.173 T. 


thor, * who has drawn his character I am afraid 
but too juſtly, tho“ perhaps with a little more 
warmth and freedom of expreſſion than were ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary. © The violation, ſays he, the 
repeated and continual violation of his coronation 
oath ; his paſling the bill of rights, and owning 
all theſe rights to be l and juſt, and thence 
confeſſing that he had broken them all; nay, his 
violating that very bill in all its parts, almoſt as 
ſoon as he had paſſed it, were but ill marks of a 
heart very upright and ſincere. Of all theſe ex- 
ceſſes he was guilty, at a time when his parlia- 
ment were well diſpoſed for the honourable ſup- 
port of his government, and free from any deſign 
to diſtreſs it, much leſs to alter it ; nay, were' rea- 


but have ſuffered juſtice to be done _ public 
traitors, the infamous inſtruments of pack pow- 
er, and of mutual diſtruſt between him and his peo- 


- 


He 


„Examination of the facts and reaſonings in the 
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was not; that is, not a ſub) 
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Life of Ot1ver CROMWELL. 
He actually committed, or attempted to com- 


mit, all the enormities, all the acts of uſurpation, 
committed by the late king James; levied money 


againſt law; levied forces, and obliged his ſub- 
jects to maintain them, againſt law ; raiſed a body 
of foreign forces to deſtroy the law, and enſlave 
his people at once ; diſpenſed with all the laws ; 
filled the priſons with illuſtrious patriots, who de- 
fended the law, and themſelves by the law; en- 
couraged and rewarded hireling doQors to main- 
tain that his will was above law, nay itſelf the 
higheſt law, and binding upon the conſciences of 
his ſubjects, og pain of eternal damnation ; and 
that ſuch as reſiſted his royal will, reſiſted God, 


and were guilty of impiety and rebellion. . He 


robbed cities of their charters, the publick of its 
money and liberty, and treated his free-born ſub- 
jects as ſlaves born only to obey him. 


It is ſaid, that be was not * perhaps he 
to the po 


Rome: but he was bent upon ſetting up àn hiera- 
chy in England, reſembling that of Rome in all its 
* (64100 Nor pes it avail, if men are 
to be perſecuted and oppreſſed for their conſci- 
ence, whether they ſuffer ſrom the tyranny of a 
Hildebrand, a Luther, or a Laud.—It is certain, 
that of all the diſſenters, none but the papiſts had 
2 mercy ſnewn them, and theſe were in high 
avour.— = 
Had he not laid aſide parliaments ? [ſpeaking 
of the latter part of his reign] laid them Ade fe 


twelve years together? e not made it penal 


even to talk of parliaments ? Nor does it at all 


appear, that he ever intended to call another, till | 


the diſtreſſes brought upon him by his wanton 
conduct, and by 1 * wiſe advice of the biſhops, 
(who involved him in a war with his own people 
for words and forms, and the violent eſtabliſh- 
ment of prelacy in Scotland) forced him to it. 


Nay, I think it apparent, that he very carly me- 


ditated 


f 
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ditated to rule like his brother of France; at leaſt, 
that this bad ſpirit was infuſed into him by his trai- 
terous councillors, and particularly animated by 
the biſhops and clergy. | MS 
His judges were publick traitors, enemies to their 
country, the hirelings of power, wretches who 

ſanctified by the name of law, as many of the 
| Clergy did by the name of Chriſt, the moſt com- 
plicated wickedneſſes under the ſun, that of over- 
turning all laws human and divine, and of enſlav- 
ing a whole people. It avails not what ſufficien- 
cy they had in the knowledge of the law, farther 
than to condemn tl.em ; nor does it avail what 
Has been ſaid to their advantage, ſince facts, the 
moſt notorious, contradi& it.— Did king James's 
judges go greater lengths to legitimate lawleſs 
power and oppreflion ? Amongſt them too were 
able men ; they were therefore the more inexcu- 
fable. The truth is, both theſe princes ſeem to 
have conſidered their judges as the machines and 
champions of uſurpation, as the abandoned inſtru- 
ments of cancelling law by chicanery.——— }. 
As to his declarations and conceſſions, [to his 
- laſt parliament] to govern for the future by the 
known laws of the land, and to maintain the juſt 
rights and priviledges of parliaments; I have alrea- 
dy taken ſome notice how much his actions con- 
tradicted his declarations. He had already con- 
tradicted, over and over, all his profeſſions to 
former parliaments: he had manifeſted ſuch an 
affection for lawleſs power, and ſuch a ſettled in- 
tention to introduce it; ſuch a fondneſs for the 
promoters of it, and fuch diſlike of all other men 
and meaſures; that it was no wonder his laſt par- 
liament was loth to truſt him, and for bend. 
themſelves. with all poſſible ſecurities againſt a 
relapſe into their former bondage: and I doubt 
his readineſs in his conceſſions, was no proof of a 


« 


ma to obſerve them. They till remembered 


w waatonly he had broke his coronation * 


* 
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the bill of rights, and all the ties of law); ſeized 
their properties, and impriſoned their ; perſons. 
And all his compliance ſeemed only the effecta of 
diſtreſs, all his other reſources having; failed him : 
nor had his recourſe to parliament, till violence, 
and power, and ſtratagems, and every ſcheme of 
ſupport from any other quarter, had miſcarried; 
he conformed to old ways, when new would 

no longer do. 5 R 

This ſeemed to be the opinion of the parlia- 
ment, and this the ground of their diſtruſt. They 
remembered his profeſſions to former parliaments, 
and how little his actions had correſponded with 
theſe his profeſſions ; how he had inſulted parlia- 
ments when he thought he could ſubſiſt, however 
lawleſsly, without them; how wantonly he had 
diſſolved them; how barbarouſly he had uſed their 
perſons after ſuch diſſolution ; a diſſolution called 
by my lord Clarendon © unreaſonable, unſkilful, 
and precipitate.” 'Theſe jealouſies poſſeſſed the 
whole parliament, at leaſt a great majority; and 
ſome concurring accidents terribly heightened 
them, * particularly his ſuppoſed tampering with 
the army in the North, and the Iriſh maſſacre. 
Vet amongſt all theſe alarms, there ſeems not the 
leaſt view in that aſſembly to aboliſh the monar- 
chy, or to introduce a new government. It was 
- compoſed of many great and able men, who all 
0 concurred in putting reſtraints upon the king, ſuch 
n as he might not be able to break through. What 
1 events followed no :nan foreſaw, or could fore- 
e e. A war enſued, and on both ſides there ap- 
peared conſiderable men. | 

Yet the great men who adhered to the king, 
tho' they thought the parliament too violent, 
ſeem to have had no confidence in him, that he 
meant well to the conſtitution : and it was pro- 
bably owing to ſuch their diſtruſt of his oo 


E 


* Sce chap. I. f. 6. and 7. 
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A Critical Review of the 
and deſigns, that after the battle of Edge-hill, 
where he had the advantage on his fide, they did 
net proceed to London, where he might have 0 
had a chance for being maſter. They who gave h 
him good counſel at Oxford, found but cold coun. i 


| tenance, and ſome of them were diſgraced. —And, c 


if I remember right, it appears even from my lord t 
Clarendon, that the. conceſſions which he made, tl 
proceeded from no purpoſe to obſerve them.— 
As to what has been further offered, in proof of WM a 
the king's fincerity and good intentions, namely, Wl © 
his Chriflian fortitude at his death ; this reaſon wall th 
[equally] juſtify thoſe who doomed him to die. Did in 
not the regicides meet death with great intrepid. hi 
ty, ſome of them with raptures? Do not almoſt me 
all enthuſiaſts die ſo, even the moſt criminal and de 
bloody, even traitors and aſſaſſins? I think the an 
oodneſs of his intention had been more clear, 
he fairly owned the many grievous iniquities 

of his reign, his oppreſſion and arbitrary rule. 
But we ſee in this, as in other inſtances, the great 
partiality of men to themſelves and their own-ac- 


tions, and how little their opinions ought to weigh WW cor 
in ſach caſes. Cardinal Richelieu, who had done i the 

a a thouſands acts of violence and jnjuſftice, ſaw at ib] 
his death no guilt in any part of his life, eſpeti - hac 
ally as a miniſter.” 1 den 
There need be nothing added to theſe extra, il * 
which ſome perhaps may think abundantly tool deg 
ſevere. But if fack things are true, why ſhould ll reg; 
they not be ſpoken ? Is the tame of king Charles WW 12! 
ſo very ſacred, that every name elſe muſt be nat! 
aſperſed topreſerve it ſpotleſs? Admit but a ven tion 
| ſmall part of what is here ſaid, and aſcribe all the Pre: 
reſt to partiality and malice ; and I doubt tber !9ns 
will fill be enough to deprive the royal martyr the 
of much of the veneration that is paid to his me- 8 

5 : | 3 b „ 5 0 
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companies and occaſions; while himſelf, 
the. opinions of others, artfully concealed his own : 
that he applied himſelf fo induſtriouſly to the bu- 
ſineſs of the commonwealth, and diſegvered ſuch 
abilities for the managing of it, that his greateſt 
enemies e he was not unworthy of 
the government, if his way to it had been juſt and 
innocent. In a word, we have this character of 
him by lord Clarendon, who profeſſedly hated his 
memory. He muſt have Had a wonderful un- 
derſtanding in the natures and 3 of men, 
and as great a dexterity in applying them, who, 
from a TG and obſcare perl (tho of a good 
family) without intereſt or eſtate, alliance or friend- 


' ſhip, could raiſe himſelf to ſuch a height, and 


compound and knead ſuch oppoſite and contra- 
dictory tempers, - humours, intereſts, into a 
conſiſtence that contribated to his defigns, and to 
their own deſtruction; whilſt himſelf grew inſen- 
ſibly powerful enough to cut of thoſe by whom he 
had climbed, in the inftant that they projected to 
demolifh their own building.” | . 
Tho' Cromwell was ambitious to a very high 
degree, yet at the ſame time he had a paſſionate 
regard for the publick good. It is certain he did 
more things for the honour and advantage of the 
nation, notwithſtanding his own precarious fitua- 
tion, than had been done for whole ages in the 
prone times. Some of _ r 1 5 at 
ong before to no effect, and being dropped upon 
— have been ſince reſum 80 and car- 
ried on with great difficulty. To inſtance only in 
two, the union of the three kingdoms and the 
reformation of the laws. King James had wiſhed, 


F. 8. I now come to my other character, that Conclu- - 

of Cromwell. We are told by all parties that he ſion of 

had an abſolute command over all his paſſions and Crom- 

affections, ſo that he could fuit his * to all well's cha- 
0 


unding racter. 
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* 


from his firſt coming to England, to cement an 1 
union between South and North Britain: neither : 
he nor his ſon could ever accompliſh it; but Crom. T 
well: united not only England and Scotland, but n 


brought in Ireland alſo. How many years was it at 
afterwards, and with what expence and labour, 35 
that king James's original plan, which was but oy 
half ſo extenſive as Cromwell's, was firmly eſta- - 
| bliſhed ? And then as to the laws, he out-vied the ine 


beſt of our kings that had gone before him, and BY fal 
every one fince him till his preſent moſt ſacred 6 
majeſty. Edward III. permitted pleading in the BY orf 
Engliſh tongue, but he went no farther ; whereas Bl ( 
Cromwell rendered not only the 3 but : 
the 8 and even the laws themſelves into 


Engliſh. And what a noble ſcheme this was, ü WW ther 
manifeſt from the reſumption of it in our own opir 
If Cromwell united three kingdoms in one, he i =” 


firſt conquered two of thoſe kingdoms. Ireland: tiali 
had long been reckoned a demeſne of the crown 
of England, but had never been fo ſubdued as to the ] 
render the natives tractable and docile. They WM. 
were now at open war, with the Engliſh parlia- 


. Was! 
ment, and had got poſſeſſion of all the garriſons 
but one or two. But Cromwell ſoon reduced them "th 
to obedience, and put them out of a capacity of 


being ever ſo formidable fince. He did the fame 
by the hardy Scots; and even took their impreg:; 
nable caſtle of Edinburgh, which, they ſay, had » 
never before. ſubmitted to a conqueror. With all Napper 
theſe extraordinary qualities, and this wonderful Pen 
ſeries of ſucceſs, need we think it ſtrange that he 
was the admiration of the age in which he lived, 
and that thoſe who hated him moſt, even praiſed 
him in their invectives? That Dryden, Waller 
Sprat, and other fine poets, who afterwards in- 
ſulted his memory, in order to pay their court 
to the riſing ſun, found themſelves inſpired wm 


mnex 
heref 
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his praiſe *, while his actions were freſh on their 
minds, and could not help paying that tribute to 
his remains, Which the muſes never beſtow volun- 
tarily + but on the greateſt of men, the heroes 
and patrons of mankind? 
F. 9. Having mentioned the poets, I cannot in 
juſtice but take notice that mr. Abraham Cowley, 


falling in with this panegyrizing humour of his 
brethren, that he has written “ a diſcourſe, by way 
of viſion, concerning the government of Oliver 
Cromwell,” with an expreis view to render his 
rame and memory odious to all poſterity. But 
if it be conſidered, that my, Cowley had altoge- 


—_ CO r To 


— 
* 


opinion, to prejudice him againſt the protector, 
as mr. Waller had to engage him in his intereſt, 


comiaſt, Waller had been fined and baniſhed in 
the heat of the civil war, for a conſpiracy againſt 
the parliament, of what- he was a member: he 
was recalled when Cromwell aſſumed the ſupreme 
power, and had his eftate, which was left of it, re- 
ſtored to him by the protector f.' Cowley had all 
along been a ſharef in the diſtreſſes of the royal 

family, 


8 


2.5 2 


appendix, | 


and obligations to the protector were ſuch, that 
ne can hardly ſay whether the incenſe. he offered 
to him was altogether voluntary or not: but Dry- 
len, Sprat, and the others, whoſe pieces we have 


herefore the remark continues juſt. 


* 


See his life, as printed before many editions 
df his works, ; 


the celebrated wit of that age, was ſo far from 


ther as ſtrong perſonal reaſons, at leaſt in his own 


we ſhall have juſt grounds to ſuſpe& the impar- 
tiality of the ſatiriſt, as much as that of the en- 


146 See the collection of poems inſerted in the 
+ It maſt be confeffed that Waller's relation 


Innexed to this book, had no ſuch motive; and 
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family, and ſpent above twelve years in their fer. 
vice abroad ; and when it was thought fit, by thoſe 
on whom he depended, that he ſhould come over 
into England, and, under pretence of privacy and 
retirement, take occaſion here of giving notice of 


the poſture of affairs; he was ſeized ſoon after hi u 
arrival, being miſtaken for another gentleman, WW ©: 
and after examination detained, and put under a WW b. 
| ſevere reſtraint, from which he was not releaſed ſu 
without giving a thouſand pounds bail, which kept WI fir 
him in England a fort of priſoner at large till after WW to: 
Cromwell's death“; a circumſtance that, added WM 1: 


to his native loyalty to his maſter, would hardly 
fail of ſouring his temper againſt the government W ba! 
of thoſe times. Tho" in fact, to an unprejudiced I T0 
perſon at this Gay, if the buſineſs he came over par 
upon was really diſcovered at his examination, it Wl anc 
rather proves the lenity than the ſeverity of Crom - of 
well's adminiſtration, that a man of mr. Cowley : mo 
dangerous genius and firm attachment to the king, ver. 
and whom it had been found impoſſible to bring that 
over to the other party, ſhould have his liberty *pp: 
upon ſuch eaſy terms. But the light in whi alte: 
mr. Cowley beheld the protector's authority, made ent! 
every act of power he exerted, tho' ever ſo tem 
- derly, look hike heavy oppreſſion; and moſt inſup 
portable tyranny. e 
Vet when I read this gentleman's abovemention'l 
d:ſcourſe, (which is couched in the form of a dia 
logue between the guardian, or rather governin 
demon of the deceaſed protector, and the author} 
I cannot but think he has put ſome arguments ini 
the mouth of his evil ſpirit, that he ſeems nd 
able ſatisſactorily to anſwer afterwards, and 
too in thoſe particulars on which he the money 


LAL 


* Sce the life of mr. Abraham Cowley, wi 
ten 4 dr. Sprat, and prefixed to mr. Cowle] 
works. ; 
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suouſly inſiſts. I will give the reader two 
9h = with a few ſhort refle&tions on 2, * 
W | . 


imaginary. demon, than that a perian o mean 
birth, no fortune, no eminent qualities of body, 
which have ſometimes, nor of mind, which have 
often, raiſed men to the higheſt dignities, ſhould 
have the courage to attempt, and the happineſs to 


ſolid. founded monarchies upon earth ? That he 
ſhould have the power or boldneſ is pri 


fa mily ? 
To do all this under the -name and wages of a 
parliament ? To —_—— upon them as he pleaſed, 
and ſpurn them out o doors when he grew weary 
of them? To raiſe up. a new, and unheard-of 
e ET 

very i , mſelf above 
K | : called ſovereign i *.To 
emi and all his friends 


th? To be humbly and daily tioned, 
ald pleaſe to be hired, at the rate of 
two millions a year, to be the maſter of thoſe who 
ad hired him before to be their ſervant? To have 


her; and to be as noble and liberal in the ſpend. 
ng of them? And laſtly (for there is no end of 
| the particulars of his glory) to bequeath ol 
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of the great abſurdity of depriving Cromwell af affe 


are not obliged to admit ſuch an improbability o 


whole diſpute therefore concerning his merit, mul 


whether Cromwell was an honeſt, not whethe 


will admit of a juſtification ? This is the prop 


A Critical Review of the _ 
this with one word to his poſterity ? To die with o. 


peace at home, and triumph abroad? To be buried Wl i! 


among kings with more than regal folemnity; Ml it 


And to leave a name behind him, not to be extin- in 


guiſhed but with the whole world; which, as it pr 


is now too little for his praiſes, ſo might it have m 


been too for his conqueſts, if the ſhort line of his to 


human life could have been ſtretched out to the ex- ot] 
tent of his immortal deſigns??? - ter 


I took notice, at the beginning of this review 4, I! 


every great and noble quality, and at the ſame : 
time aſcribing to him ſuch actions as none but a MI hin 


great man was ever known to perform. Mr: Cow. vir 


ſey, we ſee, among the other loyal writers of tha {Ml ing 
age, has fallen into this abſurdity, and even pu moſ 


it into the mouth of the protector's apologiſt, as a Ver 


thing acknowledged by his own party. But need Ml '* k 


there any other anſwer to the poſtulatum in the fern 
firſt queſtfon, than what is contained in that, ani BO 


all the queſtions that follow ? It lay upon him to Bi 
prove, that the man who did all the wonderful the: 
things*he there enumerates, had no extraordinary Ml Whe 
qualities either of body or mind: otherwiſe mon 


his mere ſuppoſition, againſt all the evidenee d 
facts that no man attempts to contradi& ? The 


turn at laſt, I believe, upon his moral qualifications 
and not upon his abilities natural or acquired. A 
the only queſtion then is (and indeed mr. Cowley! 
declamation againſt him hinges chiefly on that poind 


he was a great man? and how far what he di 


ſition I have had in view throughout the preſafiſcem, 
; : : | r Ba Per eſlay 8 i8 p 
not 


cee Cowley's works 120, p. 585, in vol. _c u 
J Chap. 1. F. 2. * ee e 
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eſſay : every reader muſt Judge, according to his 
own ſentiments of government, and the critical; 
ſituation of thoſe times, how much I have carried 
it in his favour. For till the points are ſettled, 
in what caſes, and how far, reſiſtance to the ſu- 
preme magiſtrate be_lawful ; and at what criſes a 
man may, to prevent confuſion, aſſume that power 
to himſelf which he ſees to be falling away from 
others; I cannot ſee that we have any certainty to de- 
termine theſematters by Cromwell 's ſincerity, which 
I have almoſt every where given up, eſpecially 
after his breaking off with the king; but this, 
I think, is done with no more difadvantage to 
him, than the king himſelf is of the ſame 
virtue, upon evidence equally: valid. And allow- 
ing him to be defective in this, and that he was a 
moſt finiſhed diſſembler (if indeed diſſimulation 
were in him properly a defect) I ſhould be glad 
to know what other qualification, neceſſary to the 
forming a great prince, I will not venture to ſay a 
good man, appears to be wanting in him. 

But I proceed to my other quotation, in which 
the author makes his demon diſcuſs the queſtion, 
Whether the protector were a tyrant in the uſurpa- 
tion of power? The paſſage runs thus 

« I fay, that not only he, but no man ever 
was ſo, [a tyrant in the uſurpation of 8 and 
that for theſe reaſons. Firſt, becauſe all power 
belongs only to God, who is the ſource and foun- 
tain of it, as kings are of all honours in their de- 
minions. Princes are but his viceroys in the lit- f 
tle provinces of this world; and to ſome he gives 
their places for a few years, to ſome for their 
lives, and to others (upon ends and deſerts beſt 
known to. himſelf, or merely for his indiſputable 
good pleaſure) he beſtows, as it were, leaſes upon 
them, and their poſterity, for ſuch a date of time 
as 1s prefixed in that patent of their deſtiny, Which 
Is not legible to you men below. Neither is it 
- ore unlawful for Oliver to ſucceed Charles 15 the 

| &- 
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had been appointed to it by the king then re 
has they ſee actually inveſted with the authori. 


elſe but uſurpers, if you examine the original pre- 


of the former: and he who, after a deplorableſhip- 


A Critical Review of the 
kingdom of England, when God ſo diſpoſes of it, 
— it had been for him to have ſucceeded the 
lord Strafford in the lieutenancy of Ireland, if he 


ign. 
Men are in both caſes obliged to obey hem 


ty, by that 232 from whom he ought to de. 
rive it, without diſputing or examining the cauſes, 


either of the removal of the one, or the prefer- me 


ment of the other. Secondly, becauſe all power all 
is attended either by the election or conſent of the WM anc 
people, and that takes away the objection of for. but 


cible intruſion; or elſe by a conqueſt of them, and IM tha 


that gives ſuch a legal authority as muſt be want- Wl in; 
ing in the uſurpation of a tyrant: ſo that either Wl roy; 
this title is right, and then there are no uſurpers, or Wl live 
elſe it is a wrong one, and then there are none him 


tences of princes of the world. 'Thurdly, 
(which, quitting the diſpute 1 2 is aà parti- 
cular juſtification of his highneſs) the government 
of England was totally broken and ai fol ved; and 
extinguiſhed by the confuſions of a civil war; ſo 
that his highneſs could not be-accuſed of poſſeſſing 
hineſelf violently of the antient building of the 
commonwealth, but to have prudently and peace- 
ably built up a new one out of the ruins and aſhes 


wreck, can with extraordinary induſtry gather to- 
gether the diſperſed and broken planks and pieces 
of it, and with no leſs wonderful art and felicity 
ſo rejoin them, as to make a new veſſel more 
tight and beautiful than the old one, deſerves, n0 
doubt, to have the command of her (even as hi 
highneſs had) by the deſire of the ſeamen and pa- 
ſengers themſelves. And do but conſider laſtly, 
(for I omit a multitzde of weighty e 
might be ſpoken upon this noble argument) do but 
conſider ſeriouſly and impartially with yourſelf, 
what admirable parts of wit and prudence, my 

a | inde- 


% 2 
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indefatigable diligence and invincible courage muſt 
of neceſſity have concurred in the perſon of that 


man, who on ſo contemptible beginnings, and, 
thro' ſo, many. thouſand difficulties, was able not 
only to make himſelf. the greateſt and moſt abſo- 
lute monarch of this nation, but to add to it the 


the whole of the world, joined with the Ro- 
man virtue, could never attain. to) and to crown, 
all this with illuſtrious and heroical undertakings, 
and ſucceſſes upon all our foreign enemies ; do 
but, I ſay, conſider this, and you will confeſs, 


imperial dignity, that the blood of an hundred 
royal progenitors ; and will rather lament that he 
lived not to overcome more nations, than envy 

him the conqueſt and dominion of theſe. 
* refer the reader 8 Fo author's e for his 
wer at e to the foregoin poſitions, it 
being too — to be inſerted = ay muſt in- 
form him beforehand, that if he is not prejudiced by 
notions of abſolute indefeaſible right, I am apt to 
I think he will imagine mr. Cowley might, upon 
uiry alone; and 


the main, as well have let this enq | 
that he has ftated the e of aſſumption and 
tranſlation of empire a little too ſtrongly on the 
1 ſide, unleſs his own 1 had 
een better founded, and more concluſive. 

To make Cromwell the ſole author of all that 
confuſion, and diſſolution of government, in which 
he manifeſtly bore only a part, and that in the 


red again at a critical time to his own advantage; 


pal and intellectual; nay the very honour of hav- 
Ing once ſaid a wiſe and witty thing; this is more 
of the ſame abſurdiry that was before exploded, 
and what might well enough make his antagoniſt 


* Vol, II. p. 594, &c. 


entire conqueſt of Ireland and Scotland (which. - 


that his prodigious merits were a better title to 


capacity of a ſervant; but which he ſingly reſto- 


and yet to deny him every great endowment, mo- 


fall a laughing, as the author himſelf expreſſes 
| u 
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it, at the ſimplicity of his diſcourſe.” * As to 
the reſt, there may be much truth in what he ad- 
vances upon moral and chriſtian principles, and 
ſomiewhat immoral and unchriſtian in a few of the 
Machiavellian maxims above recited : yet the ad- 
mitting of all this does not derogate from Crom. 
well's abilities, nor leſſen the merit of his making 
a good uſe of power, when he might, without 
controul, have abuſed it to the vileſt purpoſes, * 
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ALETTER of the marquis of Montroſs to king - 
Charles I. delivered during the treaty of Ux- N 
bridge and which was the occaſion of break - » 
"FM ing off the conferences. " 4 


a : 
| : 
| ** * 8 \ 


1 
Ls 


May it pleaſe your majeſty, DI: e y i .f 


HE laſt diſpatch I fent your majeſty 
was by my worthy friend, and your 
majeſty's brave ſervant, fir William 
Rollock, from Kintore, near Aber- _ | 
deen, dated the 14th of September laſt ; where- — 
n I acquainted your majeſty with the good ſuc- _ | 
eſs of your arms in this kingdom, and of the | 
attles the Juſtice of your cauſe has won over | K 
our obdured rebel ſubjects. Since fir William 

Lollock went, I have traverſed all. the north of 

cotland, up to Argyle's country, who durſt not 

ay my coming, or. I ſhould have given your ma- p 
ity a good account of him e'er now. But at laft | 
have met with him yeſterday to his coſt; of 


_—_ — = 
N 
2 
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which your gracious majeſty be pleaſed to receire 
ns W Wade 


toge © at 

| my made up chiefly of his own * and v 
and tenants, with others of the rebels that joinel 
him; and that” he was at Inverlochy, When he 


| | f | 2 expected the earl of Seaforth, and the Sept 


ly) of the Fraziers, to come up to him wil 

the forces they could get together. Upe 

intelligence I departed out of 1 

marched thro' Lorn, Glencow, and Aber, tl | 

came to Lockneſs ; my defign being to fall up 

Argyle, before Seaforth, and the Fraziers coil 

join him. My march was thro' inacceſſible mou 

tains, where I could have no guides dere a 

herds, and they ſcarce acquainted with a 

but fix miles from their own habitations. i 

. had been attacked but with one hundred men 
| ſome of theſe paſſes, I muſt have certainly n 
turned back; for it would have been impoſliblet 
force my way, moſt. of the paſſes: being ſo- ſin 
that three men could not march a-breaſt, I. 
willing to let the world ſee, that Argyle was! 
the man his highland men believed him to be, 
that it was not impoſſible to beat him in his o 
highlands. The difficulteſt march of all, ws 
ver the Lochaber mountains, which we at. 140 1 
mounted, and came upon the back t the! end 
when they leaſt ſuſpected v having cut off 
4 ſcouts we- met four miles from Inverlochy. 0 
„ van came within view of them about five c d 
4 | in the afternoon, and we made a halt till our 
was got 5. which could not be done till eight 

night. The rebels took the alarm and ſtood 

. their arms, as well as we, all night, Which! 
moon. Iight, and very clear. There Were 
few ſkirmiſhes between the rebels and” us * 
6 I Rl 


night, and with no loſs on our fide, but one man. 
By break of day I ordered my men to be ready 


A little after the ſun was up both armies met, and 


ry ; the prime of the Campbels giving the firſt on- 
ſet as men that deſerved to fight in a better cauſe. 
Our men, having a nobler cauſe, did wonders, 
and came immediatel to puſh of pike, and dint 


of ſword, after their firing. The rebels could 


gether, making a great ſlaughter ; which I would 
have hindered, if poſſible, that I might ſave your 


jefty does not delight in their blood, but in their 


among whom were 2 t many of the moſt con- 
nen fiderable gentlemen of the name of Campbell, and 
ly ol ſome of them nearly related to the earl. I have 
ve i fared and taken priſoners ſeveral of them, that 
(i have acknowledged to me their fault, and lay all 
T wil the blame on their chief. Some gentlemen of the 
low lands, that had behaved themſelves bravely 
* in the battle, when they ſaw all loſt, fled into 
e {cir old caftle ; and upon their ſurender I have 
wal treated them honourably, and taken their parole, 


have of your majeſty's army about two. hundred 
wounded, but I hope few of them dangerouſly. 


whom I cannot name to your majeſty but with 
wrote to you in my laſt. He is not yet dead, 
bat they ſay he cannot poſſibly live, and we give 
him over for dead. Your majeſty had never a 
truer ſervant, nor there never was a braver ho- 


N 2 


fnce by the prilonrs the feels $i 3 


the rebels fought for ſome time with great brave- 


not ſtand it, but, after ſome reſiſtance at firſt, be- 
gan to run, whom we purſued for nine miles to- 


majeſty's rebel ſubjects; for well I know your ma - 


returning to their duty. There were at leaſt fif- 
teen hundred killed in the battle, and the purſuit ; 


never ta bear arms againſt vour majeſty. We 


| can hear but of four killed, and one of them 
brief of mind, fir Thomas Ogilvy, of whom- I 


neſter gentleman, For the reſt of the * 


* * * 
* 
* 
of ? 7 
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of this action, I refer myſelf to the bearer, mr. 
Hay, whom your majeſty knows already, and ther. 
fore I need not recommend him. © 

Now, ſacred fir, let me humbly inkreat you 
majeſty's pardon, if I preſume to write you ny 
2 Poor thoughts and opinion about what” I hear 
by a letter I received from my friends in the ſouth 
laſt week, as if your majeſty was * 7 
' treaty with your rebel parliament in Enpland 
The ſucceſs of your arms in Scotland "does n 
more rejoice my heart, than that news from Enp 
land is like to break it. And whatever comes d 
me, I will ſpeak my mind freely tg your majelly 
for it is not mine, but your majeſty's intereſt | 


' ſeek. When I had the honour of waiting up re 
your majeſty the laſt, I told you at full lenpt jeſty 
what II fully underſtood; of the deſigns of youll ne 
rebel ſubjects in both kingdoms ; which I had o - 
caſion to know, as much as any one whatſoever re 
being at that time, as they thought, entirely On. 
their intereſt. Your majeſty may remember hoj 171 z 
much you ſaid you were convinced I was in tl” 4 
right in my opinion of them. I am ſure these bell 
nothing fallen out ſince, to make your maje 90 x 
change your judgment in all thoſe things I la 
before your majeſty at that time. The more 0 24 
| majeſty grants, the more will be aſked ; and 1 
*. have too much reaſon to know, that they 6 
not reſt ſatisfied with leſs than making your “ 5 
' jeſty a king of ſtraw. I hope the news I Ju By 
received about a treaty may be a miſtake ; a me 
the rather, that the letter wherewith the que 
was pleaſed to honour me, dated the zoth of I 
cember, mentions no ſuch thing. Yet I kn 
not what to make of the intelligence TI. receiv 
ſince it comes from fir Robert Spotſwood, wi Inner 
writes it with great regret ; and it's no wWond in Lo 
conſidering that no man living is a more true WM Feb. 


ject, than he. Forgive me, ſacred ſovereign, | 
tell your majeſty, that in my poor opinion, it 
| 1 a unwon 


* 


A + 


unworthy of a king to. treat with rebel ſubjects, 
while they have the ſword in their hands. And 
tho God forbid I ſhould ſtint your majeſty's mer- 
ey, yet I muſt declare the horror that I am in, 
when I think of a treaty, while your' majeſty and 
they are in à field with two armies ; unleſs they 
diſtand, and ſubmit themſelves entirely to our 
majeſty's goodneſs and pardon. As to the ſtate 
of affairs in this kingdom, the bearer will fully 
inſorm your majeſty in every particular. And 
gire me leave, with all humility, to aſſure your 
majeſty, that, chro God's blefling, I am in the 
faireſt way to reduce this kingdom to your ma- 
jeſty's obedience. And if the meaſures I have 
concerted with your other loyal ſubjects fail me 
not, which they hardly can, I doubt not but be- 
fore the end of this ſummer T ſhall be able to 
come to your majeſty's aſſiſtance with a brave ar-. 
my; which, backed with the juſtice of your ma- 
jeſty's cauſe, will make the rebels in England, as 
well as in Scotland, feel the juſt rewards of re- 
bellion. Only give me leave, after T have redu- 
ced this country to your majeſty's obedience, and 
conquered from Dan to Beerſheba, to fay td your 
majeſty then, as David's general did to his maſter, 
Come thou thyſelf, leſt this country be called 
by my name; for, in all my actions, I am on- 
ly at your majeſty's honour and ' intereſt, as be- 


\ 


comes one that is to his laſt breath, 


: May: it pleaſe your majeſty , » 
| Your majeſty's moſt humble, 


_ e 
Innerlochy maoſt obedient ſervant and ſubject, 
in Lochaber, Do BT e 
Feb. 3. 1645. | gu Le a 
Tat 3-9 MONT ROSS. 


No 


O 


ral hath pro pounded, is to adviſe us to a ſettlement 


the great queſtion. 
that a meeting of ſo many able worthy perſons 4 
{ 


to be underſtood, in what way this ſettlement » 


any mixture of monarchy. 


i APPENDIX. 


No. II. 


The tabu of Cromwell 8 firſt conference wit 


the members and officers concerning ſettling the 
nation, Whitelock's memoirs, p. 51 5 K. 


1 che ſpeaker began Ve 8 My ol 
lord this company were very 3 to attend ſc 
your excellency ; and the buſineſs you are pleaſed 8 1: 
to propound to us, is very neceſlary to be conſider 


ed. God hath given marvellous ſucceſs to our force ll ſe 


under your command, and if we do not improve t] 


_ theſe mercies to ſome ſettlement, ſuch as may be 


to God's honour, and the good of this common r 
wealth, we ſhall be very much blame-worthy. t 
Harriſon. I think that which my lord-gene- 


both of our ci a and ſpritual liberties, and ſo that 
the mercies which the Lond hack given in to us, 
dee how thi ay be Yun 


 Whitelock, It en queſtion indeed, 
and net ſuddenly 88 ed; yet it were pity 


1 fee here, ſhould 'be fruitleſs. I ſhould humbly 


offer in the firſt place, whether it be not requilite 


defired, whether of an abſolute 1 | » Or. with 


General Cromwell. My lord: commiſſions 


| Whitelock hath put us upon the * int; and 


indeed it is my meaning, that we ſhould conſider, 


whether a republick, or a mix'd monarchical go 
vernment will be beſt to be ſettled ; and if an) 


thing monarchical, then in whom that power ſhall 
bep laced. 


Sir Tho. Widdrington. I think a mix'd monar 
chical government will be moſt ſuitable to the law 
and people of this nation; and if any as 


veniences which will ariſe thereby. - 


APPENDIX. 


I loppoſe we ſhall hold it moſt juſt to place that 
power in one of the ſons of the late king. Ws 
Fleetwood. I think that the queſtion, Whether 
an abſolute republick, or a mird monarchy, be 
belt to be ſettled" in this "nation, will not he very 

eaſy to be determined:” 

Lord chief: juſtice St. John. It will be found that 
the government of this nation ? withour ſomething 
of monarchical power, will be very difficult to be 
ſo ſettled, as not to ſhake the foundation of our 
laws, and the liberties of the people. 

Lenthall. It will breed a ſtrange confuſion to 
ſettle a government of chis e without ſome- 
thing of ge 

Deſborough. beſeech you, my lord, why may 
not this, as well as other, n tions, be govern'd in 
the way of a lick. - 

Nader he laws 2 England are ſo inter- 
woven wi power and practice of monarch 
that to ſettle a Leimen yithvet ſomething . 
monarchy in it, Would make ſo great an alteration 
in the proc of 'our law, that you have ſcarce 
time to rectify, nor can we well foreſee the incon- 


Whalley. _ I do not welFunderftand matters of 
law; but it ſeems to me the beſt way, not to have 
any ching of monarchical power in the ſettlement 
of our government. And if we ſhould reſolve upon 
any, whom have we to pitch upon? The king's 
eldeſt ſon hath been in arms N us, and his e- 
cond ſon likewiſe is our enemy. 

Sir Thomas Widdrington. But che late king 8 
third ſon, the duke of Gloueeſter, is ſtill among 


us, and too young to have been in arms againſt us. 


or infected with the principles of our enemies. 


Whitelock. There may be a day given for the 


king's eldeſt ſon, or for the duke of Vork his 5 

ther, to come in to the parliament; and u 

ſuch terms as ſhall be thought * and a le 
NA both 
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both to our civil and ſpiritual liberties, a ſett tle metit fit 


may be made with them. 


General Cromwell. That will be a ease of 
more than ordinary difficulty: but really, I think, 
if it may be _ with ſafety, and reſervation d 
our rights, both as.- Engliſhmen and as | 


power in it would be very TO, 


A remarkable Carne SDN on 


well and Whitelock on the ſame fu ** White | 


lock, P. 548. b. Ken: 


"> , 
1 hs A F 5 


HE lord-general. FRETS Tk meeting. _ wit : 


commiſſioner Whitelock one erg in the 
park, ſaluted him with . more than 8 
courteſy, and deſired to have ſome Nie A- 


courſe with him. Whiteiock waited pn him ae 
cordingly, and after ſome. previous diſcourſe, the 


lord- general proceeded thus: Your lordſhip hath, 


obſerved moſt truly the inclinations of the officers . 


of the army to particular factions, and to murmur- 
ings, that they are not rewarded according to 

their deſerts ; and others, who have ventured 
leaſt, have gained moſt, and they have neither 
profit nor preferment, nor place in government, 


which others hold, who have undergone no hard- 
ſhips nor hazards for the commonwealth; and 
herein they have too much of truth; yet their i in- 
ſolence is very great, and their influence oh the 


private ſoldiers works them to the like diſcontents 
and murmurings. 


Then as for the members of x parliament, the | 


army begins to have a ſtrange diſtaſte againſt them, 


and I wiſlr * * and ambition, and ſelf-. 


ſeeking, 


: : fo 3 » * 
1 J 2 
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{ceking, ingroſſing all places of honour and pro- 
ft to themſelves and their friends, and their daily 
breaking forth into new and violent parties and 
factions ; their delays of buſineſs, and deſigns to 


perpetuate. themſelves, and to continue the power 
in their own hands; their meddling in private 


matters between party and party, contrary to the 
inſtitution ,of _ — cfts and their injuſtice and 
partiality in thoſe matters, and the ſcandalous lives 


of ſome of the chief of them ; theſe things, my 
lord, do give too much ground for people to open 


their mouths againſt them, and to dillike them. 
Nor can they be kept within the bounds of juſtice, 
and law or reaſon, they themſelves being the ſu- 
preme power of the nation, liable to no account 
to any, nor to be controuled or regulated by any 
cther power, there being none ſuperior, or co- 
ordinate with them. So that unleſs there be ſome 
authority and power ſo full and ſo high, as to re- 
{train and keep things in better order, and that 
may be a check to theſe exorbitancies, it will be 
impoſſible in humane reaſon to prevent our ruin.” 


Whitelock anſwered- “ confeſs the danger 


we are in by theſe extravagancies and inordinate 
powers, is more than I doubt is generally/appre- 
hended; yet as to that part of it which concerns 
the ſoldiery, your excellency's power and com- 


miſſion is ſufficient already to reſtrain and keep 


tzem in their due obedience :- and bleſſed be God, 
you have done it hitherto, and I doubt not but by 
your wiſdom you will be able ſtill to do it. As to 


the members of parliament, I conſeſs the greateſt 


difficulty lies there, your commiſſion being from 
them, and they being acknowledged the ſupreme 
power of the nation, ſubje& to no controuls, nor 
allowing any appeal from them. Vet, I am ſure, 
your excellency will not look _ hem as. gene- 
rally deprav'd : too many of them are much to 


blame in thoſe things you have mention, and. 
many unfit things have paſſed among them; but I 
n "DEF hope 


% 
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| hope well of the major part of them, when pre: 
matters come to a deciſion.” © © 


r 


The lord- general reply'd, . There is little 

| hopes of a good ſettlement to be made by them, 
really there is not; but a great deal of fear, that 
they will deſtroy again what the Lord hath done : 
graciouſly for them and us. We all forget God, l 
and God will forget us, and give 2 447 to confu. 0 
ſion; and theſe men will help it on, if they be ſuf. WW , 
fered to proceed in their ways; ſome courſe muſt 
be thought on to curb and reſtrain them, or we 


ſhall be ruined by them. 
Upon this Whitelock ſaid, We ourſelves have 
acknowledged them the ſupreme power, and taken 
our commiſſions and authority in the higheſt con- 
cernments for them; and how to reſtrain and curb 
8 this, it will be hard to find out a way 
SS | b 8 
_ The general then put this ſhort queſtion to 
Whitelock, What if a man ſhould take upon 
- him to be king? Whitelock ſaid, He thought 
that the remedy would be worſe than the diſeaſe: 
And the general aſking him, Why he theught „ 
fo,” he proceeded ; © As to your own, perſon i . 
the title of king would be of no advantage, 

* becauſe you have the full kingly power in you | 
already, concerning the militia, as you are gel P 
© neral ; as to the nomination of civil officers, thoſe R 

whom you think fitteſt are ſeldom refuſed ; and 


* 


altho' you have no tive vote in the gd + 
lav, yet what you dillike will not eafily be ca _ 
ried ; and the taxes are already ſettled, and 1 7 
your power to diſpoſe, the money raiſed. And a _ 

to foreign affairs, tho the ceremonial application „ 
be made to the parliament, yet the expeUtation g 
good or bad ſucceſs in it, is from your excellency; x 
and particular ſollicitations of foreign miniſten - 
are made to you only. So that I apprehend u 5. 

© deed leſs envy, and danger, and pomp, but nd nc 


| leſs power and real opportunities of doing. 


i 


* 
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n your beicg p eral, than” would be if you had 
famed thies e of king.“ 

Cromwell replied, 1 hae hed flanged our 
rofeſſion I. that whoever is actually 
y election, the acts done by him are as lawful 
and juſtifiable, as if done by à king, who had the 
crown by inheritance; and that by an act of par- 
liament in king Henry the ſeventh's reign, it was 
ſafer for the people to act under a king, let his title 
be what it wall, then under any other power 

Whitelock agreed tothelegality, but much doubt- 
ed the expediency of it; and being aſked, ** What: 
danger he a rehended in —— this title, he 
anſwered, The danger I thing would be this: 
One of the main points of controverſy betwixt us 
and our adverſanes, is, Whether the government 
of this nation ſhall be eſtabliſhed in monarchy, or 
in a free ſtate or commonwealth ? And moſt of our 


friends have engaged with us, upon the hopes of 


ſettled in a free ſtate, and 
to effect that, have all their - hazards 
and difficulties ; they z perſuaded (though 1 
think much miſtaken) that under the government 
of a commonwealth, they: ſhall more 

and right, both as to their 
cernments, than ſhall under monarchy, the 

preſſures and diſlike whereof are ſo freſh in their 

memories and ſu Now if your excellency 

ſhall take upon you title of king, this tate of 
your cauſe will be thereby wholly determined, and 


having the government 


monarchy . eſtabliſhed in your perſon ;- and the 
- queſtion will be no more, whether our govern- 


ment ſhall be by a monarch or by a free ſtate, but, 
whether Comntell or Stuart ſhall be our king and 


monarch. And that queſtion, wherein before ſo 


great parties of the nation were engaged, and 
which was univerſal, will by. this — become 
in effect a private controverſy only: before it was 
national, what kind of government we ſhould have ; 
now it will become particular, who ſhall be our 


governo 


enjoy bert) 
ſpiritual and civil con- 
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governor, whether of the family of the Stuarts 1 PR 


' of the family of the Cromwells. Thus che date 
of our controverſy being totally ed, all thoſe 
who were for a commonwealth (and they are 3 


very great and conſiderable party) having their 
hopes therein fruſtrated, '- will deſert you; your 
hands will be weakened, your intereft ſtrei 


and your cauſe in apparent danger to be ruined. 
. . here acknowledged that White⸗ 
pe 


lock f reaſon, and aſk*d him, What other 
thing he could propound, that might obviate the 
preſent dangers and difficulties, wherein they were 


all involv'd. Whitelock confeſs d, it would be 


the greateſt difficulty to find out ſuch an expedient; 
but faid, he had ſome things in his private thoughts 
upon this matter, which he fear'd were not fit or 
ſafe for him to NS Oy _ the gene- 
ral's prefling him to diffolve them, and promiſing 

ould be no prejudice come to him by any 
private diſcourſe betwixt them, and affuring him, 
he ſhould never betray his friend, and that he 
ſhould take kindly whatever he ſhould offer; 
Whitelock began thus: Give me leave then 


firſt to conſider your excellency's condition. You 


are invironed with ſecret enemies. Upon your 
ſubduing the publick enemy, the officers of your 


army account themſelves all victors, and to have 
had an equal ſhare in the conqueſt with you. The 


ſucceſs which God hath given us, hath not a little 
elated their minds, and many of them are buy, 


and of turbulent ſpirits, aud are not without their 


deſigns how they may diſmount your excellency 


and ſome of themſelves get up into the ſaddle; 
how they may bring you down, and ſet up them- 
ſelves. They want not counſel and encouragement 


herein, it may be, from ſome members of the par- 


liament, who may be jealous of your power and 
. greatneſs, leſt you ſhould grow too high for them, 
"and in time over-· maſter them; and they will plot 
to bring you down firſt, or to clip your W 
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ſo fully conſidering his condition: It is, faid he, 
a teſtimony. of your love to me and care of me, 
and you have rightly conſider d it; and I may ſay, 


without vanity, that in my condition yours is in- 


volv'd and all our friends, and thoſe that plot my 


ruin will hardly bear your continuanee in any con- 


dition worthy of you Refides this the cauſe it- 
ſelf may poſſibiy receive ſomꝭè diſadvantage, by tlie 

ſtrugglings and contentions among ourſelves. But 
what, ſir, are your thoughts for prevention of 


thoſe miſchiefs that hang over our heads? 


Whitelock then proceeded: “ Pardon me, fr 


in the next place a little to eonſider the condition 


of the king of Scots. This prince being now by 
your valour, and the ſucteſs whiek God h 
given to the parliament, and to the army und 


your command, redue'd to a very low condition, | 


both he, and all about him, cannot but be very 


inclinable to hearken to any terms, whereby their 


loſt hopes may be revived of his being reſtared to 


the crown, and they to their fortunes and native 

country. By a private treaty with him vn m 
ſecure yourſelf, and your friends, and their for- 
tunes; you may make yourſelf and your poſtetity 


as great and permanent, to all human probability, 


as ever any ſubject wWas, and provide for your 


friends: you may put ſuch limits to, monarchical 


power, as will ſecure our ſpiritual and civil liber. 


ties, and you may ſecure the cauſe in Which we 
are all engaged; and this ma be effectually done, 
by having the power of the militia continue in 
yourſelf, and whom you ſhall agree upon aſter you. 


I propound therefore. for your excellency to ſend 


to the king of Scots, and have a private treaty 
with him for that purpoſe.” e666. 
The general hereupon told him, he thought he 
had much reaſon for what he propounded: But. 
{aid he, it is a matter of ſochigh importance and 


Ailnculty, that it deſerves more time of conſidera- 


tion 


upon chis thanked” Whitelock for 
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tion and d n than fs it 5 ue allowed 


et lin mne 
nin | | 
Whitelock ſays, With this the. W 


off, and went to other company, and into White. | 
hall, ſeeming by his countenance and carriage dif- | 
r 2 
jected it againſt me in any meeting | 
wards: only his carriage towards me from that 
time was altered, tage > rick an een 


Landen * intimate as before. hor 1 h 
] 


TN fi bee of x n ſubſcribed * f 
ſixteenth of December 1653, by Cromwell when 
he was lord protector, it was declared that the f 
members for the future be thus elected, to the end 


that the 1 M 8 be more u ee rue J 


ſented. + ? 
ley town 1. a e 

Berks, county 75cm. $5: Riding: r; „ N 

: 'Bucks, county bu he vhs. cope od 15 eee 5. I 

Wiccomb 1 8 
Cambridge, county 4s Iſle of Ely 2, c—_— 

town 1, Univerfity 1. „ C 


Cuheſter, county 4, city 1. _ 
Cornwall, county 8, Launceſton 1 Truro , 8 
Penryn 1, Eaſtlow and Weſtlow 1. = 
Cumberland, county 2, Carliſle - 1. hog c 
Derby, county 4, town 1. -.4 Wks 
Devon, county 11, Exeter 235 Plymouth >, 8 
Dartmouth, Clifton and Harderneis I Ter 
neſs 1, Tiverton 1, Rene e 8 
Dorſet, county 6, Dorcheſter 1, Weymouth: "and 
| Melcomb-Regis I, Lyme-Regis 25 Pool 1. 8 
| Dann, cen _ e 
| . Effex, 
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Eſſex, county 13, Malden 1, Colcheſter 2. | 
Glouceſter, county, 5, city 1. Teuiebur by 
| ar 3 * . | 
Hereford, co ,city N em 15 
Hertford, ce ba town 1, St, Albans 1. 
Huntingdon, county 3, town 1. -. 


Kent, county 11 bury 3, Rockieſter 1, 


Maidſtone 1, Dover l, Sandwich 1, Queen- 
borough 1. 
Lancaſter, county 4, town 5 Preſton, 1 Lirer- | 
pool 1, Mancheſter * 
Leiceſter, county 4, town 2. | 
Lincoln, county 10, city 2, Boſton 1, OY 
tham 1, Stamford 1, Great Grimſby 1. 
Middleſex, county - 4, London 6, Weſtminſter 2. 
Monmouth, county 3. 
Norfolk, county 10, Norwich 2, Lynn 3; Yar- 
mouth 8 ; 
N orthampton, county 6, town. 15 Peterbo- 
Tough 1. : ; 
Nottingham, county 4, town 2. 
n county 5 Newcaſtle 1, Ber- 
wick 1 
Oxon, county 5, * 15 ; univerſity Wood- 
ſtock 1. 
Rutland, county 2: „„ 
dalop, county 45 Shrewſbury | 25 bare I, 
Ludlow 1. 
Stafford, * county 3, town 1, Litchfield * New- 


161. 


Somerſet, county 11, Briſtol 2, Taunton. 25 


Bath 1, Wells 1, Bridgewater 1. 


| Southampton, county 8, town 1, Wikxheſter I, 


Portſmouth i, Wight Ine 2, Andover .. 
Suffolk, county 10, Ipſwich, 2, Bury St. Ed- 
monds 2, Dunwich 1, Sudbury. 1. 
Surry, county 6, Southwark, 4, Guildford | 1, 
Ry 
Safer, et YI d i, Lewes 1 „ Eaſt- 
Grimſtead 1, Arundel 1, Rye 1. 
: * 's ha h | Weſimort 
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Weſtmoreland, county 2. k 

Warwick, county 4, town 1, Coventry 115 8 
Worceſter, county 5, city 2. © 
Wells, county 10, ew Sarum 2; Marlborough 

I, Devizes | 

Took. Weſt-riding 6, Eaſt-riding 4, North- 

| 4, city 2, Hull 1, Beverley 1, Scarby- 
e Richmond 1. Leeds „ mann 

a_ county 2. 
Brecon, county 2. „ £3 I® © F Broth "ea - 
Cardigan, county 2. 95 
Caermarthen, county 2. 
Denbigh, county 2. 
Flint, county 2. | 
Glamorgan, county 2, Cardiffe . + bi D 
Merioneth, county 1. n » 


Montgomery, county 2. pes [To 
Pembroke, county 3, Haverford Wet RT (a 
OT; county 2. na 
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A Debate between the committee of the houſe of 
commons in 1657, and O. Cromwell, upon the 
humble petition and advice of the parliament, by 

which he was deſired to aſſume the title af 


' KING. 


4 


N | April the 11th, reed to Whitelocs 
on the 4th] the protector was was attended by 

the committee, appointed by the parliament, to 
receive and anſwer his doubts and ſcruples relating 
to their requeſt and advice, that he would aſſume 
the title of king; but the protector being unwil- 
ling to diſcloſe his own ſentiments, till he was in- 
formed of the reaſons by which the parliament had 
been determi ned, the following ar rguments "_ 
offere 


E Lord juſtice Glyrme! '- 168939 Mad. ; 460 b 
1 Whitelock, one of the commiliones of the 
treaſury ; 3 + "4 1 40 PO + 04 
Mr. Like. 7 Haga wvamanads's LIK” 
f Mr. Lille 7 Ge ROOMS" af e 
Lord Broghi lll. 1 | 


Sir Richard Onſlo w. 45 Wor 01658. 0.15:1 
Colonel Jones. raul, teln 8. 105175 8. n 
1 * 27 Str 238 Or 1811 itt! Tis 148 Dat : 
N. B. We lere er in 8 
ſeries or ſooutſe, as they are r om by a modern 
15 compiler, and xed- to: each argument, in the 
nargin, the names of n it was 

cuced ; the whole debate, as it was 2 
1660, being ſo tedious and intricate, thaw ie" it would: 
rather tire than entertain” the reader, unleſs | he 
rere more thin ordinarily curious 10 know what 
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ſelyes dep Fi. by the parliament to confer with 
four hiphnols, upon the ſettlement bf the publick - 


lock, ranquility, and the eſtabliſnnent of ſuch a form 
4 by government as may beſt promote the grrat ends 
u, oer which government was inſtituted, for which we 
ating Mave been fo long labouring, and for which we 
Tame ave hazarded our ortunes and our lives. We doubt 
wi: Not of finding your highneſs ready to: concur in 
as in- lawful meaſures, 3 can contribute to the 
t had ppineſs of the publick, to cification of thoſe: 
were crences that have ſo — promnny and to the 
ered petuityx of chat — which has been ſo. 


dearly 


ſubject, being . ke 9 2 13 £75 5 nn 
Oliver St. Try 1870 leder, en 9:5 


dir Charles Wolſeley -- 
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Glynne. 


White- 
lock. 


vants by what name Or titles they * 


— 
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dearly purchaſed, and ſo ſucceſsfully defended. 


And we cannot forbear to inform you that, in our 
opinion, in the opinion of the parliament, and of 


the people who are repreſented by it; theſe purpoſes 
cannot be effectually proſecuted by your highneſs 
without aſſuming not the office only, but the title 
likewiſe of king. | 1 PETIges 
Your highneſs may demand why, having already 
made you protector, inveſted you with the office 
of chief magiſtrate, and intruſted you with the 
care of our liberties, our commerce, and our ho- 
nour, we are now grown weary of our inſtitution, 
and deſire to reſtore a title, which a long ſeries of 
wicked adminiſtration has made it proper to a- 
brogate ? to this We can eaſily anſwer, that our 
requeſt is the requeſt of the people, the - peo- 
ple whoſe intereſt is chiefly to be conſidered, 
and to whom it is your higheſt honour to be a 


Sir Charles faithful ſervant. That they have a right to judge 
Wolſeley. for themſelves, to promote their own happineſs by 


their own meaſures, and to diſtin | iſh their. ſer- 

5 judge moſt 
proper, cannot be denied. Monarchy has alyay; 
been thought by this nation, the moſt eligible form 
of government, and the title of xIx G has been 
always conſidered by them as eſſential to it. The 


| office has never been complained of, nor the title 
Sir Charles changed, even by thoſe parliaments that have made 
Wolſeley. the ſtricteſt enquiries into the defects of our con- 
Ch. juſtice ſtitutions, and have had power to reform whaterer 


they diſliked. _'The office in general was always 
regarded as uſeful and neceſſary, and the title wa 
reverenced, when the conduct of him that held 
it was condemned. It is never prudent to make 
needleſs alterations, becauſe we are already at. 
quainted with all the conſequences of known eſtz 
bliſhments and antient forms; but new methods af 
adminiſtration may produce evils which the mol 

nt cannot foreſee, nor the moſt diligent rec 


prude 
tif. But leaſt of all are ſuch changes to be made 
4 


. A oinet'a;t 


but diſputes, murmurs, and confuſions. 
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as draw after them the neceſſity of endleſs alterati- 


ons, and extend their effects thro' the whole frame 


of government. 


That the change of the title kind to that of 


PROTECTOR, or any other, would affect the remoteſt 
links of ſubordination, and alter the whole conſti- 


tution, is evident, at the moſt ſuperficial and tran- 


fient view of the laws and cuſtoms of the nation. 


Every officer of juſtice acts in the king's name, White- 
and by the king's authority, an authority that lock, 
gives life and efficacy to law, and makes every ſen- 2 5 
2 
law knows not any proſecutor but the king, nor Broghill. 


tence valid and binding. In all criminal caſes the 


can inflict any puniſhment but in his name. 
If it be urged, 
their commiſſions in the name of the lord protec- 
tor, and ſuppoſed his authority and that of the 
king to be the ſame, let it be remembred that the 
judges themſelves were far from concurring in their 
opinions; they whoſe province is to juſtify the pro- 
ceedings of the government to the people, were 
not ſatisficd themſelves, and even thoſe that com- 
lied with leaft reluctance pleaded rather the reſiſt- 
#7 force of neceſlity, than the authority of law or 
the evidence of reaſon ; and let us not reduce our 


Judges to ſay, when either the captious or con- 


ſcientious enquirer ſhall demand the reaſons of their 
conduct, that they act not as they ought but as 
they muſt. ; . 

In deſiring you to aſſume this title, the parlia- 
ment has regard not only to conſcience but pru- 
dence, not only to the people's happineſs but to 
your ſafety. The office of protector is new and 


unheard- of till now, and by conſequence unknown White- 
to the law, nor underſtood with regard to its re- lock, 
lation to other parts of the conſtitution; ſo that Glynne, 
neither the duties of the protector are known by the Liſle, 
people, nor thoſe of the people by the protector: Broghill. 


ſuch ignorance and uncertainty can produce nothing 


- 


Ae 


, that the judges have already taken Glynne, 
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Wolſeley. 


Wolſeley. 


Wolſeley. 


appeal, diſavow, and reject. So that no man 


and it is always more eligible to procure a chear- 


Ae | 

The knowledge of our duty is neceflarily pre. 
vious to the practice of it, and how can any 
man know his duty to a magiſtrate to whoſe autho- 
rity he is a ſtranger ? The limits of obedience to a 
protector are ſettled by no law, nor is there any 
ſtatute in being that condemns any attempt to 
ſhake off his authority. . For this reaſon it 1s not 
without long heſitation and 1mportunate a- 
ſion, that juries are prevailed upon to aſſign the 


name, and fix the guilt of treaſon to any conſpi- 


racies againſt your life or government. The king's 
authority is ſupported by the law, and his perſon 


is exempt from violation; but the protector's of- 


fice has no ſuch ſanction, and his power may there- 
fore be, if not juſtly, yet legally reſiſted; nor is 
his perſon ſecured any otherwiſe than that of the 
meaneſt ſubject. „ 

The protector is indeed, in a ſtate of greater 
difficulty and embarraſſment than any other mem- 
ber of the community : he is obliged to obey the 


laws, but with regard to his office is not protected 


by them; he is reſtrained by the law from any ex- 
orbitant exertions of power, but not ſupported by 
it in the due exerciſe of his authority : thoſe who 


act by the protector's commiſſion, can receive from 


him no other power than ſuch as' he is inveſted 
with, a power which the laws of the nation, thoſe 
laws which on all oceaſions every man muſt 


can be obliged by law to admit the determinations 


of the courts as obligatory and concluſive ; and 


how great the number is of thoſe who deny any 
moral or conſcientious reaſon for obedience to the 
preſent government, your highneſs needs not to be 
informed. Theſe men, however at preſent ſub- 
jected, are at leaft formidable by their multitudes, 


ful and willing, than conſtrain an involuntary and 
reluctant obedience, All theſe. men allow the 
; authority 
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- unite in this point, and all parties concur to make 
 highneſs. 
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authority of regal government, and profeſs their Broghill. 
willingneſs to ſubmit to it ; ſo that all opinions 
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a compliance with this requeſt neceſſary to your 


Nor is it only for your own ſake that this de- mn. 
fire is warmly preſs d, but for the ſecurity of ** 
thoſe whoſe endeavours have contributed to the 
eſtabliſhment of the preſent government, or ſhall 
hereafter a& by your authority. All thoſe who 
receive commiſſions from the king, by whatever 
means exalted to the throne, are ſecured from 
proſecution and puniſhment in any change of af- 
fairs, by the ſtatute of the eleventh year of Henry 
the ſeventh ; but the name of protector can confer 
no ſuch ſecurity, and therefore the cautious and 
vigilant will always decline your ſervice, or pro- 
ſecute your affairs with diffidence and timidity, e- 
ven the honeſt and ſcrupulous will be : fearful of 
engaging where they have nothing but their own 
opinion to ſet in ballance againſt the law ; and the - 
artful and the avaritious, the diſcontented and the 
turbulent, will never ceaſe to contrive a revolution 
by which they may revenge the wrongs that they 
imagine themſelves to have received, and riot in 
the ſpoils of their enemies. 
The 2 alienation of the crown of theſe 
realms from him who pretends to claim them by 
his birth, may be compared to a divorce, which 
may, by the mutual conſent of both parties, be 
ſet aſide. It is therefore neceſſary, to prevent any "wg 
future reunion, that the crown be conſigned to a- 
nother. 81 i Os 

Were the reaſons for your aſſumption of this ti- Giynne 
tle leſs weighty than they appear, the deſire of — 
parliament ought to add to their efficacy. It is 
not to be conceived that we are able to aſlign all 
tne arguments that might be formed by the united 
and concurrent wiſdom of ſo numerous and diſcern- 
ing an aſſembly, an aſſembly deputed by _ 

whole 
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286 APPENDIX. 
whole people to judge and act for them. The 
deſires of a parliament are never to be conſidered 
Wolſeley, as ſudden ſtarts of imagination, or to be rejected 
Wolleley. as trivial, or unworthy of conſideration: the de. 
ſire of the parliament, is the voice of the people; 
nor can it, indeed, be now diſregarded, without 
breaking all the rules of policy, and neglecting 
the firſt opportunity of reinſtating the nation in 
tranquillity. The parliament, the only authority 
Glynne. which the nation reverences, - has now firſt at. 
| tempted. to eſtabliſh a legat and ſettled govern. 
ment, by conferring on your highneſs the title of 
XING, Which you therefore cannot refuſe -without 
encouraging the enemies of our government, þy 
ſhowing not only, that the chief magiſtrate of the 
Broghill. nation bears a title unknown to the law, but e 


| 

ven ſuch as is diſfroved by the parliament, tha 

parliament which himſelf called. | c 

But the parliament is far from defiring tu « 

their authority alone ſhould - enforce their deſie v1 

for which they have ſo many and fo ſtrong reaſoi t. 

to alledge; nor are their own reaſons alone to t! 

conſidered, but the authority of all former parlal v 

ments, who have ever been to the laſt degree cul t! 

tious of admitting the leaſt change in any thin u 

that related to the conſtituent part of our goven th 

x ment. | 0 i Ee lo 

Lenthal. When king James, after his acceſſion to til ©: 

| crown of England, was deſirous of changing i th 

title to that of king of Great Britain, the pati la 

ment refuſed to admit any alteration in the real <: 

ſtile ; not that they diſcovered: any apparent WM th. 

conſequences ariſing from it, but becauſe they i ple 

not know how far it might affect the conſtituti 

nor to what farther — it might mi pa; 

W 

n the late parliament, when it was prop lav 

Lenthal, that the name of parliament ſhould be ch K 11 
that of repreſentative of the people, the prop 


{| 


was forthe ſame reaſon diſapproved. Ne 
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he Wl les Angliz mutari“ was à fixed principle of the 


ed antient barons, and certain nothing can ſhew 

ed greater weakneſs than to change without 

le. Opect of advantage. vgs preſcription is a ſuffici- 
our o 


le; ent argument in fav 


proſ- b 


a practice againſt which 


out nothing can be alledged'; nor is it ſufficient to af- . 


ing WW firm that the change may be made without incon- 
venience, for change itſelf is an evil, and ought to 
be balanced by ſome equivalent advantage, and bad 
at. conſequences may ariſe tho we do not foreſee them. 
em. But the conſequences of the change now pro- 
poſed are neither remote nor doubtful; by bh. 


Fines. 
Liſle. 


hout Wl tuting the name and office of protector in the place 
of thoſe of king, we ſhall immediately alarm the 
tie people, we ſhall awaken the jealouſy of the wile, 
ut e and the fears of the timorous; there will be indeed 
ſome reaſons for apprehenſion and ſuſpicion, which 
deſigning men will not ail to exaggerate for their 
own ſes. The firſt queſtion that will natu- 


rally ariſe will be, What is this new office of pro- 
tector, upon what law is it founded, and what are 
the limits of his authority? To theſe enquiries 
what anſwer can be returned? Shall it be ſaid 
that his authority is independent, deſpotick, and 
unlimited? Where then is the liberty for which 


long contending? What is the advantage of all 
our battles and all our victories? If we ſay that 
the authority of the protector is bounced by the 
ſhall we be able to cite, by which the duties of 
the protector to the people, or thoſe of the peo- 
ple to the protector, are marked out? | 

This then is the great reaſon upon which the 
parliament have made their requeſt. The people 
are to be governed according to the law, and'the 
law acknowledges no ſupreme magiſtrate but the 


of the ſtate, that the duty both of governors and 
ſubjects ſhould be known, limited, and ſtated, — 
nieither 


the wiſeſt and beſt men of this nation has been ſo 


laws, how ſhall we prove the aſſertion? What law Whitlock; 


Glynne. 
Fines. 


Broghill. 


Glynne. 


K1nG, It is neceſſary to the good adminiſtration 


7 Ns. * 
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- neither the governors may oppreſs the people, 
the people rebel. againſt . the; governors: 9 
Wolſeley. lament therefore deſires that the office and 1 
Whitlock. x iN may be reſtored as they are underſtood in 
Broghill. their whole extent, and in all their relations. Eve. 
Glynne, - ry man is well informed when, the king acts in 
conformity to the law, and when he tranſgrefle 
the limits of his authority. But of the power of 
the protector they know nothing, and therefore 
Fines. will ſuſpect every thing; nor indeed can their ſuſ- 
Liſle. picions be reaſonably cenſured; for till they are 
Brognill, informed what are the claims of this new magj 
. irate, how can they know their own rights; 
Glynne, If your highneſs ſhould injure, or oppreſs any 
man, to what law can he appeal? He may, indeed, 
diſcover that the king could not have attacked his 
property, but will never be able to prove tha 


the protector is ſubje& to the ſame reſtraint ; ſo 
that neither your highneſs is protected by the lay 
when you do right, nor the ſubject redreſſed if 
you ſhould do wrong. 5 


Broghill. The end for which monarchy has been for ſome 
time ſuſpended, is the happineſs of the people, 

and this end can only be attained by reviving it. 

The queſtion may indeed be brought to a ſhort iſ 
ſue, for either the office of protector is the fame 
with that of xinc, or Temething different from 
it; if it be the ſame, let us not be fo weak a 
to impoſe upon ourſelves, or ſo diſhoneſt as to 

endeavour to deceive others, by rejecting the name 

while we retain the thing; let not an averſion to 

an idle ſound, to a name reverenced by the peo- 

ple, and approved by the parhament, incite you 

to reject the petition of the whole nation, to raiſe 

difficulties in the diſtribution of juſtice, and awa: 

ken themſelves in the minds of all thoſe who at: 

Fines. tend more to names than things, who will alway 
Liſle. be the greateſt number, and whoſe ſatis factio 
ought therefore to be endeavoured by all lawfil 
compliances. | 5 


Fines. 


2 
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or It is a certain truth, that old inſtitutions are, Broghi!!, 
u merely becauſe they are old, preferable to new Fines. 

of W plans, in their nature equally good; becauſe a ve- Wolſeley. 
in Try (mall part of mankind judges: from any other | 
ve- principle than cuſtom, and it wall be long before 
10 new titles attract their regard, eſteem, and venera- 

8 tion. {1} Me: tes 52 ” 36; *603 ALL | ? 
of BN But if the office, of protector be not only in its 
ore denomination, - but in nature alſo, abſolutely new, 
lul- we arc then yet in a ſlate of uncertainty, confuſion, 

are BY and miſery : we have the bounds of his authority 
a2 Wl to ſettle, the rights of parliament to ſtate, all our Fines: 
laws to new-model, and our whole ſyſtem of go- 

4) vernment to. conſtitute afreſn. An endleſs and in- 
ſuperable taſk, from which we intreat your highneſs 
| 2 to exempt us, by aſſuming, according to the advice 
f parliament, the office and title of 1c. 


! 


The protector having defired ſome time to conſider 
the arguments that had been offered, returned 
on April the 13th (the 7th, as may be collected 


My lerd, s on lo i ala 10 bia — 
I HOUGH I am from imagining my- 
ſelf qualified to controvert a queſtion of ſo 
great importance, with the; learged members of 
this committee, eſpecially as the arguments have 
deen founded chiefly upon the laws and antient 
conſtitution of this nation, With which I have had 
o opportunity. to be well acquainted ; yet, ſince 
it may be reaſonably, required of me either to 
yield to your reaſons, or to aſſign the difficulties 
and objections that hinder me from yielding, I 
hall attempt to conſider and diſcuſs them diligently 


K 


and diſtinct ly. 19113 Nn | 

It has been: urged, with great appearance of 

rength, that the, title of xixd is the only title 
e the chief magi- 
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rity would be unknown to the people, as being un- 


public happineſs, nor to our own ſecurity, to ob. 
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| irate of this nation; that the title cannot be 


changed without ſuppoſing a change in the 0 
and that a change in the office would be a 

ous innovation, productive of debate, jealouſy, and 
ſuſpicion; that the limits of this neu erected autho- 


ſettled by the law; that the people are beſt pleaſed 
with inſtitutions which they have long known; and 
that therefore it would neither contribute to the 


+ trude upon the nation titles and offices ene ney 
in reality or in appearance. 

The apprehenſion that the parlia ments l. Al 
ways expreſſed of and innovations, Ki 
been made appear by two remarkable i 
and to ſhew the neceſſity of reſtoring the title 4 
XING it ha sbeen alleged, that not only che dar - 
gers and diſcontents that novelty produces will _ 
be eſcaped by it; but that both the chief mag 
ſtrate, and thoſe that act by his authority, will h N 
more effectually protected by the Jaws of ' 
nation. 8 

Theſe are the chief arguments that have din 5 
upon my memory. Arguments doubtleſs of foro e 
and ſuch as do not admit of an eaſy confutationl |; 
but which, however, in my opinion, prove ra " 
the expediency than neceſſity of reviving e 
narchy under its antient title, and as ſuch I ſh * 
conſider them; for where abſolute inevitable neceſ juc 
1s contended for, the controverſy will be very ſhon the 
abſolute neceſſity will ſoon ar by the impolſſ be: 
bility of ſhewing any — of avoiding ie; tai 
where any expedient inay be propoſed that mii; . 


probably produce the ſame effects, neceſſity | 
niſhes at once. Very few actions are really fl - 
ceſſary, moſt of them, are only expedient, or cd! 
paratively preferable to other meaſures that may 
taken. Where there is robm for compariſ * 
there is room _ diverſity of opinions. | 
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be That the title of king is not neceſſary, how 
©; Wl long ſoever it may have been in uſe, or what re- 
er gard ſoever may have been paid it, is plain from 
and WY the very nature of language; words have not their 
tho- import from the natural power of particular com- 
un. binations of characters, or from the real efficacy of 
aled BY certain ſounds, but from the conſent of thoſe thas 
4 uſe them, and arbitrarily annex certain ideas to 
} 

) ob- 
ney 
ye al 


propriety by any other. Whoever originally di- 
ſtinguiſhed the chief magiſtrate by the appellation 
of king, might have aſſigned him any other deno- 


"MW mination, and the power of the people can never 
bug de loſt or impaired. If that might once have been 
nc done, it may be done now; for ſurely words are 
te of no other value than their fignifications, and the 

name of king can have nd other uſe than any other 


word of the ſame import. 

That the law may be as regularly executed, and 
as chearfully obey'd, tho' the name "of king be en- 
tirely rejected, is, in my opinion, plain, from the 
experience both of the time in which I have ad- 
miniſtred the government, and of that when the 


libertatis Angliz) keepers of the liberties of Eng- 
land, in which juſtice has been as regularly, as 
equally, and as expeditiouſly diſtributed, as in the 
happieſt days of the moſt — kings. The 
judges did, indeed, : heſitate for ſome time about 
the legality of their commiſſions, but a ſhort deli- 


beration Reed them from their doubts; and cer - 
it | tainly their authority ought to be of weight, as 
aat they have been excelled by none of their predeceſ- 
ſity lors in learning or abilities. 


or Mgaice, all the Judges can atteſt, and, I believe, af- 


ore obſtructed by any other impediment than in 
former times; ſo that the title of xine appears by 
"ic means neceſſary to the efficacy of the law. 

O 2 Such 


them, which might have been fignified with equal 


execution of the laws was intruſted to the (cuſtodes 


That I have never interrupted the courſe of ju 
arm with equal confidence, that it has not been 
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the preſence of the Almighty power by whoſe pro 


that I reject the title of xinc from fondneſs follf 


APPENDIX. 
Such obedience 'has -been paid to the ſupreme 


magiſtracy under two different denominations, 'nej. 
ther of which were eſtabliſned by a parliamentary 


ſanction; and why ſhould we imagine any other 


title would obtain leſs regard, when confirmed hy 


the power to which the title that 27 now Contend 


for owes its validity ? 1 1 577 
There was once a time when every office, ard 


the title annexed. to that office, was newly invent. 
ed and introduced; from what did it derive its le. 
gality, and its importance, at its firſt introduction, 


but from general conſent? The great, the binding, 
the inviolable law, is the conſent of the people: 
without this nothing is right, and ſupported, by thi 
nothing can be wrong. Antiquity adds nothing to 
this great ſanction, nor can novelty. take away it 


authority. What is now determined by the people 
or by their proper repreſentatives, is of equal yz 
lidity with the earlieſt inſtitutions ; and whethe: 


they will be governed by a ſupreme magiſtrate un. 


der the title of 'x18G, or any other, the n 


ment is equally lawful. 
As therefore neither reafon nor experience. can 
prove, that this title is abſolutely eſſential to the 


due adminiſtration. of juſtice, it is proper to it 


quire how far it may be convenient, what pro 
portions of advantage or detriment will ariſe fron 


it. Ta this inquiry I hope that the honeſty of m/ 


intentions, and the purity of my heart, will not be 


- miſtaken, I hope that neither hypocriſy nor art: 
- fice will be imputed to my open declarations, aut 
| ſincere profeſſions; e and profeſſion 
which I make not haſtily and negligently, bu 


with care, reflection, ue deliberate caution, ii 


vidence I have been guided, and in whoſe pre 
ſence I ſtand. I hope it will not be ima 


that of protector, a name and an office to whit 
1 was far from We and * I only * . 
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refuſe when it was offered me: nor did I then ac- 
cept it as — myſelf qualified to govern 
others, who 
my own conduct, nor even from a confidence, that 
I ſhould be able much to benefit the nation; the 
only motive by which I was induced to engage in 
ſo arduous and invidious an employment, was the 
deſire of obviating thoſe evils which I faw impending 
over the nation, and to prevent the revival of thoſe 
diſputes in which ſo much blood had been already 
ſhed, and which muſt inevitably involye us in end- 
leſs confuſion. | 
Having theſe proſpects before me, I thought it 
not lawful to reject. an opportunity of preventing 
calamities, even when there was no hope of pro- 
moting happineſs; I therefore could not but ac- 
cept, what at the ſame time I could not ardently 
deſire. For nothing can deſerve to be purſued 
with eagerneſs and aſſiduity but the power of do- 
ing good, of conferfing real and ſolid benefits up- 
on mankind. And ſurely, while the only end for 
which greatneſs and authority are deſired, is pub- 


lic good, thoſe deſires are at leaſt law ful, and per- 
haps worthy of applauſe; they are certainly law- 


ful, if he that entertains them has, by a long 
and diligent examination of his own heart, an exa- 


mination ſerious and ſincere, without any of thoſe 


fallacious arts by which the conſcience is too fre- 
quently deceived, fatisfied himſelf: that his ultt- 
mate views are not his own honour or intereſt, but 


the welfare of mankind, and the promotion of 


virtue, and that his advancement will contribute 
to them. f 8 ö | 
Having informed you by what means I was raif- 
ed to the protectorſnip, and for what reaſons I ac- 
cepted it, I may properly proceed to deliver my 
own ſentiments of the office in which I have en- 
gaged, that it may appear, from my own notions 
of my preſent ſituation, how little it can be pre- 


terred by me, on account of any perſonal views, 


3 to 


it ſufficiently difficult to regulate 
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purpoſe which I am principally to have in view; 
and could never attain to any farther determination 


APPENDIX. 
to that which the parliament now offers; and tha 
whatever arguments I ſhall make uſe of in this 
queſtion are not diftated by private intereſt, 
by a ſincere and unfeigned regard for the happin 
of the nation. | | | . 
I have often conſidered, with a degree of atten- 
tion ſuitable to the importance of the inquiry, what 
is the nature of my preſent office, and what is the 


than that I was the chief conſtable of the nation, 


and was intruſted with the care of the public 


Peace. 
This truſt I have endeavoured faithfully. to dif- 
charge, and have been ſo far ſucceſsful, that peace 
has never been long interrupted, and whatever mi- 
ſeries have been feared or felt, we have enjoy'd the 
bleſſing of quiet, a bleſſing, in my opinion, toe 
valuable ny hazarded by any unneceſfary or in- 
conſiderate innovations, and for the ſake of which l 
think it therefore neceſſary to decline the title which 
is now offered me. | F.C x6: a0 
This argument will not, perhaps, be immediate- 
ly underfiood; nor is it eaſy for me to make it in- 
telligible without giving an account of ſome paſi 
tranſactions, too long to be excuſed but by the im- 
portance of the ſubjeft. _ 
At the beginning of the late war between the 


king and parliament, I obſerved that in all en- 


counters the royaliſts prevailed, and our men, tho' 
ſuperior in number, or other advantages, were 
ſhamefully routed, diſperſed, and ſlaughtered; 
and diſcourſing upon this ſubje& with my wotthy 
friend mr. John Hampden, a name remembered 
by moſt of you with reverence, I told him, that 
this calamity, formidable as it was, admitted, in 
my opinion, of a. remedy, and that by a proper 


choice of ſoldiets the ſtate of the war might ſoon} 


be changed. You are, ſays I, in comparing our 
forces with thoſe of the enemy, to regard, in the 
firſt place, the difference between their education 


a _and 


\ 


Arge ge. Fegg. 2 282 
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and habitual ſentiments; Our followers are, for the 
moſt part, the gleanings of the loweſt rank of the 
eople, ſerving-men diſcarded, and mechanics 
Firhout employments, men. uſed to inſults and ſer- 
vility from their cradles, without any- principles of 
honour, or incitements to overbalance the ſenſe of 
immediate danger. Their army is crouded with 
men whoſe, profeſſion. is courage, who have been 
by their education fortified againſt cowardice, and 
have been eſteemed throughout their lives in pro- 
portion to their bravery. All their officers are 
men of quality, and their ſoldiers the ſons of gen- 
tlemen, men animated by à ſenſe of reputation, 
who had rather die than ſupport the ignominy of 


* 


having turned their backs. Can it be ſuppoſed, that 


8 4 


education has no force, and that principles exert no 


influence upon actions? Can men that fight only 


for pay, without any ſenſe of honour from con- 
queſt, or. diſgrace from being overcome, withſtand 
the charge of . gentlemen, of men that act upon 
principles of honour, and confirm themſelves and 
each other in their reſolutions by reaſon and re- 
flection? To motiyes ſuch as theſe, what can be 
oppoſed by our men that may exalt them to the 
ſame degree of gallantry, and animate them with 
the ſame: contempt of. danger and of death ? Zeal 
for religion is the only motive more active and 
powerful than theſe, and that is in our power to 
inculcate; ,, Let us chuſe men warm with regard 
for their; religion, men who ſhall chink it an high 
degree of impiety to f before the wicked and pro- 
fane, to forſakę the cauſe of heaven, and prefer 

and our enemies will quickly be 


ſafety to truth 
This advice was not otherways diſapproved than 
as difficult to be put in execution. [This difficulty 
Limagined my felt in ome degree able t 
and applied all my induſtry to levy ſuch men as 


„ 
24 


were animated with. the zeal of . ty in 


flamp their fervour: ye the effeR deceive my 


able to ſurmount, 
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A PPENBTx. 
expektation; for when theſe men were led to the 
field, no veterans could ſtand before them, ng 
obſtructions could retard, or danger affright them; 
and to theſe men are to be attributed the victo- 
ries that we have gained, and the Peace that we 
enjoy. | 

Of this account there may be many uſes: it may 
contribute to confirm us in our perſeverance in this 
cauſe, that it has hitherto ſucceeded by the endea- 
vours of good men ; it may tend to the confirma- 
- tion of religious-men in their purpoſes of an holy 
life, that thoſe principles are more efficacious and 
powerful than any other : but' with regard 'to the 
preſent diſpute, I mean only to obſerve how highly 
theſe men are to be valued, how much of our fe- 
gard they may juſtly claim, and how weak it would 
be to alienate them from us by reviving LY title 
which they have been taught to abhor. © 

It may be urged, that to refuſe obedience to 
lawful authority, under whatſoever name, is not 
conſiſtent with the character of p 14 and that to 
abhor the title and office of x1xc, the title law. 
fully conferred, and the office juſtly 2dminiftred; 
is not fo much religion as prejudice, and rather 
folly than conſcience. Nor 'can I deny either of 
theſe aſſertions ; I am far from thinking it lawful 
to with · hold obedience from lawful government; and 
freely confeſs, that to reverence or deteſt a mere 
name, is equally weak. And I am confident, chat 
thoſe good men of whom T have been 
will obey the legiſlative on Bel by wat ti ha 
exerciſed ; and with regard to their ſcruples, how 
ever unreaſonable, it is my opinion, that they wWho 
have done and ſuffered ſo much, deſerve that ſome 
indulgence ſhould be ſhewed, even to their weak- 


neſs, and that they ſhould. not ib — "with 
imaginary hartihips: r leked Fer | 
ing ſeruples without Ply: {th b ee t6 


with authority is à plea i For 
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vours with ours, for the ſuppreſſion of thoſe who 
ſeem to look upon it as their duty to oppoſe all go- 
vernment, and whoſe opinions lead them to imagin 
all human authority impious and deteſtable. | 
The reaſon for which theſe men will be offended 
at the revival of the title and office of kid, a 
reaſon which, I confeſs, has ſome weight with me, 
and may, perhaps, more ſtrongly. affect weaker 
minds, if any ſuch there are, is this: We are, 
indeed, principally to conſult the ſcriptures as the 
rule of our conſciences, but we are likewiſe to 
have regard to the viſible hand of God, and the 
diſpenſations of providence, by which the ſcri 
ture may be often very clearly and uſefully explain- 
ed: in theſe explications, indeed, we may eaſily 
be deceived; and therefore ought not to depend 
upon them with a preſumptuous degree of conft- 
dence, but to uſe them with caution, modeſty, and 
a careful attention to every circumſtance that may 
rectify our miſtakes; but we certainly ought not 
to paſs great events over without reflection, ob- 
ſervation, or regard. e 
When, in conformity to this rule, I conſider 
the late revolution that has happened in this na- 
tion, and ſee that not only tlie royal family is 
ſubdued and exiled, but the name and title era- 
dicated by the providence of God, it appears in 
me no leſs than preſumption to attempt to reſtore 
it. How juſt theſe proceedings were with regard 
to thoſe that tranſacted them, I am not now to diſ- 
pate; nor need I ſay how I would act, were the 
{ame eireumſtances to recur: I only deſire you to 


remember, that neither by me, nor by, thoſe who 


inveſted me with this authority, was the title abo- 
liſhed, but by the long parliament. It is ſufh- 
cient for my purpoſe to remark, that the title was 
not laid afide by caprice, or accidental diſguſt, but 
after ten years war, by Jong and ſober deliberation z 
and what is this leſs than the hand of God? When | 

5 e W I fee 


APPENDIX 
I fee that by theſe inſtruments of vengeance he haz 
not only expelled the family, but blaſted the title; 
would not an attemgt to reſtore it be like an en- 
deavour to build up Jericho, to defeat the deſigns 
of providence, and oppoſe the great Ruler of the 
univerſe? | Fs 
Theſe are the reaſons for which I think the 
office and title of KING neither neceſſary nor ex- 
pedient: whether they ought to convince you 1 
am not able to determine, nor wiſh they ſhould 
have any force which their own weight does not 
give them. In the deſire of a firm and ſettled 
form of government, the great end for which this 
propoſal is made, I concur with the parliament, 
and hope that no reaſons or reſolutions of mine 
will in the leaſt tend to obſtruct it; for a firm and 
legal eſtabliſhment, as it is the only method by 
which happineſs and liberty can be ſecured, i 
equally the concern of every wiſe and honeſt man; 
and whoever oppoſes it, deſerves nothing leſs than 
to be mark'd out as an enemy to his country. | 
would not wiſh, that this great deſign ſhould be 
fruſtrated by a compliance with my inclinations ; 
for ſettlement and order are ſurely neceſſary, whe- 
ther royalty be neceſſary or not: whatever m 
contribute to this, I intreat you ſteadily to pur 
ſue ; nor ſhould I adviſe even to deny that gratifi 
cation to the particular prejudices or paſſions of 
private men, that may ſecure their affections ti 
good for the advancement of it, For my part 
-could I multiply my perſon, or dilate my power 
'T ſhould dedicate myſelf wholly to this gres 
end, in the proſecution of which I ſhall implox 
the bleſſing of God upon your counſels and en 
deavours. TT 
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On the 13th of April (according to Whitelock), 
the committee attended the protector, and offered 
de ITS: a oo tt, 
As the requeſt of the parliament is of too great 
\ importance to be either granted or Te ſed 
without long deliberation, we have thought it ne- 
ceſſary to attend your highneſs a ſecond time, that 
this great queſtion, after having been on both ſides 
attentively cenſider d, may at laſt be diligently diſ- 
cuſs'd, and determin'd with that caution which is 
always to be uſed, where the happineſs and tranquil- 
lity.of the public is evidently concern'd.  _ 
T bat the title of xi is not abſolutely and phy- 
ſically neceſſary to government, will be readily ad- 
mitted; for, if government can ſuhſiſt an hour, or 
a day, without it, no man can affirm that it-is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary. Neceſlity in this ſenſe has no 
place in political tranſactions. Laws themſelves Fines. 
are not abſolutely neceſſary ; the will of the prince 
may ſupply, them, and the wiſdom, and vigilance 
of a good prince make a people happy without 
them. "Natural neceſſity allows no room for diſ- 
Putation, bem always evident beyond controverſy, 
and powerful, beyond reſiſtance, Therefore in all 
debates of this kind, by neceſſity, moral neceſſity is 
to be; upderſtood, which. is nothing more than a 


of preference. l | reaſ 


Feen, da 3% 3. 5 | | 
| Thar the title of Fin is in this ſenſe neceſſary 
3 


JO n e guvy/ perhaps he 
Proyed.; Pat an attempt to prove it ſeems in 

preſent ſlate of the 51 7 4 uperfluous, becauſe the 
requeſt of the parliament. is in itſelf a reaſon ſuffi- 
cient to overbalance all that has been urged in op- 
poſition to it. And it may therefore rather be re- 
quir'd of your Ae to prove a of re 
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JeQing that title which the whole people of England 
urea. you to accepts. © 9 | 
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For nothing leſs. than neceſſity. ought to be put 

Fines, in balance with the deſites of the whole people 
legally repreſented. - But how can ſuch nece ity 

he evinced ? Or whence can it ariſe? That either 
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gun, if the ſupreme magiſtrate has another title. Broghill. 
If it be urged, that this labour may be ſpared by 
one general act, declaring the power of the pro- 
tector the ſame with that of our former kings, 
what then have we been contending for? A mere Fines. 
name ! an empty ſound ! yet a ſound of ſuch import- Broghill. 
ance as to be preferred to the voice of the whole 
people. But this certainly will not be propoſed, 
becauſe if ſuch an act be public, all muſt be imme- 
— convinced, that they are governed as before 
by a king; and therefore all objections to our anti- 
ent cotiſtitution remain in their full ſtreugtn. 
| But indeed the long continuance of monarchy 
is an irrefragable proof, that in the opinion of the 5 
people there” have hitherto ariſen no laſting or 
heavy calamities from it, and that therefore nothing 
can reaſonbly be feared from reviving it, at leaſt 
nothing equivalent to the diſcontent” that will be 
produced by « total atteracio-of ont conſtitution, 
and the apprehenfions which a new power, or new 
title, mut certainly create j à title of Which tke 
import is unknown, and à power of Which tre 
limits "are. n,, tr nt 0 OO 
_ Antiquity, which to che wiſe and (inquiſitive is 
often only a proof of general approbarion, becomes 
to the vulgar a foundation for reverence. Inſtitu- 
abo, and caſtes are long continued becauſe they 
Ire Food, and 27e reverence becauſe they 1 
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been long continued. Thus the danger of chang. 
ing them grows every day greater, as the rea 

uſefulneſs is always the ſame, and the de 
eſteem of them is always increaſing. To ſhew how 
much this regard to antiquity contributes to the 

good order of the world, and how inevitably it 
ariſes from the preſent ſtate of things, is not at 
preſent requiſite ; ſince experience may convince ug 
of its influence, and the experience of our own 
times above any other, in which we have almoſt 
every day been changing the form of government, 
Jones. without having been able to ſatisfy either ourſelves 
or the people. Whether any of the ſchemes that 

have been tried, were in themſelyes preferable to that 

of monarchy, it is difficult to determine; but this 

at leaſt is obvious, if they were not preferable, mg: 

narchy ought to be reſtored ; and if they were, 

there needs no farther proof of the affeRtion of th 

people to the antient conſtitution, ſince they would 

be content with no other, tho* of greater excel- 

| lence; but, after years ſpent in fruitleſs experk 

Jones. ments, have returned back id monarchy with greater 

„ ns. tin rote Aon ont a 

Nor was the diſapprobation, of thele new 
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danger it, as the deſtruction of one of the ele- 
ments would throw the natural world into confu- 
fion. For this reaſon it is a fix'd principle, That 
the king never dies, that the regal. authority is Lenthal. 
never extinct, and that there has in effect been no 
more than one king ſince the firſt eſtabliſhment of 
monarchy. For, during the time that the regal 
authority ſhould be ſuſpended, the law muſt ceaſe 
from its operations; no crime could be puniſhed, 
nor any queſtion * be decided; all power 
to puniſh, and all authority to decide, being 
derived imr - diately from the king, whoſe office 
therefore cannot be abrogated ; for no authority 
can be taken away but by a ſuperior power, and 
this nation has never known or acknowledged any 
power independent on that of the king. The au- 
thority of parliament; and the rights of the people, 
can boaſt no deeper foundation, or - ſtronger eſta- 
bliſhment. The power of parliament has no effi- 
cacy, but as it co-operates with that of the king, 
nor can one deſtroy the other without a general 
diſſolution of our. government: theſe two concur- , 
rent powers are the eſſential pants of our conſtity- 
tion, which, when either of them ſhall ceaſe, js 
equally'defiroyed, .. wn 5 
Theſe conſiderations are ſurely ſufficient to vin- 
dicate the judges, whom it would be to the laſt 
degree unreaſonable to blame, for their fleady ad- 
herence to the laws, which it is the buſineſs of 
their office to maintain; but it is not to be imagined, 
that the ſame motives influenced the bulk of the 
people to this geueral deſire, which was ſo appa- 
rently prevalent throughout the nation. General 
effects muſt have general cauſes, and nothing can 
influence the whole nation to demand the reſtora- 
tion of monarchy, but.univerſal experience of the 
evils produced by rejecting it; evils too evident 
to be concealed, and too heavy to be borne,; One 
of theſe, and perhaps not. the leaſt, is the intgr- 
8 ge ruption 
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Lenthal. 
Fines. 


Jones. 


another, be deſtroyed, and ſuch alterations it B 
' reaſonable to expect: for as no form of government 
is without its defeſts, while it remains part of eve- 
ry man's right to propoſe a new ſcheme, which he 


every man that has any real or fanſied amendments 
and will endeavour to facilitate the reception of 
preſent plan, and heightening the diſcontents that 
| ſhall we attempt to remove one evil by intro- 
- ducing another, and gain nothing by all our fa 
viction of the neceſſity of complying with the laws 
and the people fi - 


5 It is indeed no great proof of regard to the n2- 
tion, to. deny any legal requeſt ; perhaps n 
STILL" ' 1 4 
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ruption of juſtice, which has not been adminiſtred 
but by the aſſiſtance of the army, the laſt expedi - 
ent that ought to be made uſe of. To...” 

T hat the laws did not loſe more of their autho- 
rity, and juſtice was not more evaded, is indeed 
not to be aſcribed tp the forms of government 
which theſe years of diſtraction have produced, 
but to the care, integrity, and reputation of thoſe 
men in whoſe hands the great offices were placed; 
who were reverenced by the people on account of 
their own characters, rather than from any regard 
to the powers by whom they were mmiſlioned; 
powers which yeſterday produced, and which were 
expected to periſh to-morrow. For every title, ex- 
cept that of xinc, which antiquity had made ve- 
nerable, is conſidered only as the iſſue of momentary 
caprice, and ſubject to be changed by the incon- 
ftancy that erected it, as ſoon as any inconxe- 
nience ſhall be diſcovered to ariſe from-it ; becauſe 
what is raiſed by one act of parliament, may, by 


will always think more beneficial than any other, 
to offer, will be impatient till they have been try d, 
them, by exaggerating the diſadvantages of the 
ariſe from them. Thus ſhall we go on from change 
to change, from expedient to expedient. - Thus 


tigues, perplexities, and ſufferings, but new con- 
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Le faid, without the leaſt deviation from truth and 

jultice. The pe uy for whoſe fake only govern- Fines. 
ment is conſtitu have a ri ight to ſettle the forms 
1 of it, and this petition is only an exertion of that- 
natural privilege which cannot be forfeited. All 
4 government muſt derive its legality either from the 
choice of the people by whom it was eſtabliſhed, or 
4, from their conſent aſter its inſtitution: the preſent 
o« WY government was erected without their concurrence 3 
= and it is to be inquired, whether it be not now dif- 

ſolved by their petition to diſſolve it. 

But whether this petition may be lawfully re- 

fuſed or not, prudence at leaſt Katie that it be 
complied with; for it is 'abſolutely neceſſary to 


ple love and eſteem their governors. The ſupreme Pines. 
magiſtrate muſt therefore aſſume the title of x1xc, 

for no title that has not the ſanction of the parlia- 

ment, and is therefore fubje&t to an immediate 

change, can be equally en with that which 

has been eſtabliſhed by the approbation of many Fines. 
generations, the Authority * V parliaments Wh'te- 

and which the experience of the Ne e nation' has lock. 

proved to be without thoſe dangers that may be Lenthal. 

juſtly ſuſpected in any new Tnfticorion, which can Jones. 
ever be confider'd in its whole * or l Glynne. 

o all its 1 e # * 


550 5 


charged 4 it in a manner contrary to the inten- 

ion for which he was intrufted With it, is appa- 

ent from four declarations of parliament; nor is Jones. 
leſs known that the firſt Hreach of unanimity 

mongſt the friends 0  Þberty Was produced by 

e abolition of this title, and may therefore be Broghill. 

obably e by & the revival it. | 14 
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If it be urged, that the queſtion, which relates 


0 y 

only to a name, be trifling and unimportant; it Wl x 
may be replied, that the leſs is demanded, the 0 
greater contempt is ſhewn by a refuſal. Tha t 
titles are more than empty ſounds, may be proved y 
not only from the preſent diſpute, but from the n 
antient conſtitutions, and the determination of for» t. 
mer parliaments, by which the title of XING was Bil 1: 
declared eſſential to the conſtitution, in the reigns WM ti 
of Edward IV. and Henry VII. and yet a ſtronger Wl b 
proof of regard to titles, was given by the par. li 
liament of Henry VIII. in which it was enacted Wl 1 
that the title of lord of Ireland ſhould be changed I b. 
to that of king, that the difficulties arifing from ut 
the ambiguity of the title might be removed. Een bi 
the late. convention, called together without the an 
election or concurrence of the people, found the il © 
Prejudice ariſing from mere titles of ſo great force, I ar 
that they were obliged to aſſume. the name of H 
parliament, that their determinations might eſcape til 
L . 
Thus the requeſt of the parliament appears not fo: 
_ only. reaſonable, but neceſſary ; not only conſiſtent] it 
with the preſent diſpoſition of the people, but con: ti 
formable to the ſentiments of all former acts: ani =! 
certainly Se produce a refuſal of ſuci pre 
a requeſt, except the impoſſibility of granting it. Nor 
But the objections raiſed by your highneſs ſeenf ſin 
very far from implying any. neceſſity of decline: 


the title ſo unanimouſly offer'd yon, and ſo care! 
neſtly preiſed feen 30 a, being founded upon ſupſſſÞnc 


poſitions merely conzey aural, For your firſt aſſe wil 
tion, that the office does not neceſſarily requiht 
the ſame title, has been already conſidered; an ig 
has been ſhewn, that there can be no reaſon: in If 


tering the title, if the power be. the ſame ; and tall 
the ſupreme magiſtrate cannot be inveſted will 


4 * 


dible jealouſies. It is therefore. of no great fon 
to object, that many good men will be diſſatisis 


wit 
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es WH with the revival of the title: for tho' it muſt be 

it granted, that thoſe who have aſſiſted us in — 

he off oppreſſion, have a claim to our gratitude ; an 

ut Wl that piety, tho' erroneous, deſerves indulgence; 

ed yet both gratitude. and indulgence ought to be li- 

the WH mited by reaſon. In things indifferent, conſidera: Jones, 
for. tions of tenderneſs and reſpect may turn the ba- 

was WY lance; but we have not a right. to. conſult the ſa- 

ons tisfaction of a few, however great their merits. may 

ger have been, at the expence of the public tranquil- 

par- lity, and the happineſs of ſucceeding generations. 

ted, The ſatisfaction of particulars may be endeavoured Jones, 
by particular proviſion ; but if, in queſtions of 
univerſal importance, we have regard to any thing 


Tven but univerſal good, and the great laws of reaſon 
the and juſtice, we ſhall be toſſed in endleſs uncertainty. | 
Athen © He that obſerveth the wind ſhall never ſow, Jones - 
orce, Wl and he that regardeth the clouds ſhall never reap.” 
of He that attends to mutable circumſtances, and waits 
ſcape till nothing ſhall oppoſe his intention, ſhall deſign 


for ever without execution. When are we to hope 

for ſettlement, if general unanimity muſt introduce 

it? Whatever ſhall be determined, multitudes will! 

ſtill remain diſſatisfied, becauſe mens opinions will Fines. 

always be various. It was not with. univerſal ap- Onſlow. 

probation that the title of protector was aſſumed, Fines. 

or that any change has hitherto been made; but 

ſince ſome diſcontent will always be found, what- 

ever meaſures ſhall be taken, let not the ſatisfaction Broghill. 

of private men be preferr'd to that of the parlia- White - 

ment, to the determination of which all good men lock. 

will readily ſubmit. Brogzhill. 

Still leſs weight has the objection drawn by your Pines. 

highneſs from the vifible diſpenſation of providence, Onſlow 

f which we know too little to direct our actions 
chem, in oppoſition to evident redfon, to cer. 

in facts, and revealed p 3 lights which we 1 

always are commanded to uſe, and of which the 

wo firſt can ſeldom, and: the laſt never deceive us. 

If we conſider this poſition, that becauſe — 
. | ence 
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inconcluſive arguments, and dubious conjectures 
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dence has once blaſted the title of kt, or ſuffer 
it to be blaſted; it is therefore never to be revived; 
it will ſoon appear, that we cannot admit it in ity 
whole extent, and purſue it through all its conſe: 
quentes, without involving ourſelves in endleſs dif. 
 ficulties, and condemning our own cond. ct. 

If Providence hath blaſted the office of 1x6; 
how can it be proved, that the ſupreme power, in 
any. ſingle head, under whatſoever title, even the 
power which you now poſſeſs, is not equally inter- 
diced ? The acts of parliament extend equally to 
all titles, and declare againſt monarchy under eve- 
ry name. | N a 
But the conſequences of this propoſition do not 
terminate in this inconſiſtency of: conduct, but ex- 
tend equally to every determination; for if what 
has been once deſtroy'd by Providence be for evet 
after interdicted, what will remain of which the 
uſe is lawful ? what is there of which we have not 
at ſome time been deprived by Providence, or 
which 'Providence has not at ſome time made the 
inſtrument of our puniſhment ? May not the diſſo- 
lation of the long parliament be interpreted as 4 
blaſt from heaven with equal juſtice, and the peo- 


$ 


ple be repfeſented no more? But in reality, the 


proceedings of Providence are not intended as the 
rules of action; we are left to govern our own 
lives by virtue and by prudence. When a form of 
government is deſtroyed, for juſt reaſons it i 


| blaſted by Providence, and loſes its efficacy ; when 
with equal reafons it is reſtored, then Providence 


again ſmiles upon it, and the ſanction of heaven 
renews its validity. If royalty was deſtroyed by 
Providence, who can deny, that the ſame Providence 
direQs it to be revived? Is not the reſolution 0 
the parliarffent equally a proof on either 'ſide ? d 


have we any arguments to prove, that the /peopkiii 


co- operate with Providence leſs when they requin 
than when they reject a xinc? Let us wave ſud 
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and guide ourſelves by the ſteady light of religion, 
q/ reaſon, and experience. That a juſt demand is not 
0 to be refuſed, religion will inform us: reaſon will 


7 teach us, that the magiſtrate is to conform to the Broghill. 


if. laws, and not the laws yield to the magiſtrate ; 
and the experience of many ages may inſtruct us, 


e, that the king has nothing to tear from compliance Broghill. 


in with the parliament. At leaſt if any danger 'ſhould 
he WH ariſe from the meaſures now propoſed, it will ariſe 
er. from the performance, not negle& of our duty; 


to and we may therefore encounter it with that reſo- Broghill. 


ve lution which a conſciouſneſs of the approbation of 
#4 God ought to inſpire. 3 * 


not | E74 25 
hat Tha PROTECTO R's final anſwer. 
ve & d LON | 
th N. B. This diſcourſe is in many parts remarkably ob- 
not {cure, as well from the negligence and ignorance of 
or the copiers and 2 as from frequent alluſions 
the to occurrences known to the perſons with whom 
fo BY. Cromwell was conferring, but not mentioned 
13 4 in any hiſtory which it is now in our power te 


peo⸗ conſult: we have therefore collected ſuch of the 


the arguments as we can apprehend the full meaning 
the of. and have omitted ſome unintelligible paſſages, 
and others which related to other articles in the 


m ol petition. | 
it 1 e | £24 8 | 
_ On the 26th of April (and in another conference 


May 11.), the protector made the following 
reply: —: aun 


My lords, Fol $25 216% 05 
AVIN G ſeriouſly reflected on the demand 


— 


ments produced by the committee to ſupport it, 

I think it unreaſonable any longer to delay ſuch a 

reply as it is in my power to.make, becauſe - 4 
t 


of the parliament, and the learned argu- 
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puted, and neceſſary to the diſpatch of public 
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both due to the great body by whom you are de- 


affairs, which ſeem to be entirely ſuſpended, and 
to wait for the deciſion of this queſtion; a queſtion 
which I cannot yet think of ſo much importance az 
it is repreſented and conceived. e 
The arguments produced in the laſt conference Ml * 
I ſball not waſte time in repeating, becauſe they WW ® 
were little different from thoſe formerly produced; Ml !' 
only graced with new decorations, and enforced Ml © 
with ſome new inſtances. With reſpect to the chief 
reaſon, the known nature of the title of x1Nc, the ſt 


fix d and ſtated bound of the authority imply'd by Ml © 


it, its propriety with regard to the laws, and the WW ®' 
veneration paid to it by the people, I haye nothing Ml * 
to add, nor think any thing neceſſary beyond what Wl n. 
I have already offered. I am convinced, that your Wl © 
authority is ſufficient to give validity to any admi- le 
niſtration, and to add dignity to any title, without th 
the concurrence of antient forms, or the ſanction o P 
hereditary prejud ice. | 
All government intends the — of the people, by 
and that government is therefore beſt by which a 
their good may be moſt effectually promoted: * 
are therefore, in eſtabliſhing the chief magiſtracy 
of theſe kingdoms, chiefly to inquire, what forn 
or what title will be moſt willingly admitted; and 


this diſcovery being once made, it will eafily H ©* 
eſtabliſhed by a ſingle act of parliament, concurring bi 
with the general deſire of the people. m 

It may indeed be urged, that in rejecting th 
title of x1Nnc I deny the requeſt of the parliament pl: 
and treat the repreſentatives of the people with: de 
degree of diſregard, which no king of England ba 
ever diſcover'd. But let it be conſider d how mud - 


my ſtate differs from that of a legal king, claimin 
the crown by inheritance, or exalted to ſupremd 
authority by the parliament, and governing h 


fix'd laws in a ſettled eſtabliſhment. I hold th — 
ſupreme power by no other title than that of 2 


ceſſit 
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y ceſſity. I aſſumed the authority with which 1 
1 ſtand inveſted, at a time when immediate ruin was 
0 falling down upon us, which no other man durſt 
on attempt to prevent; when oppoſite factions were 
u WM ruſhing into war, becauſe no man durſt interpoſe, 
and command peace. What were the dangers that 
ce chreaten'd us, and upon what principles the facti- 
ey us and diiobedient attempted to interrupt the pub- 
4; lia tranquillity, it may not be at this time improper 
to explain. i | Y 
ie The parliament, which had ſo vigorouſly with- 
the! ſtood the encroachments of the regal power, be- 
came themſelves too deſirous of abſolute authority; 
the and not only engroſs'd the legiſlative, but uſurp'd 
I che executive power. All cauſes civil and crimi- 
hat nal, all queſtions of property and right, werg de- 
our termined by committees, who, being ſelyes the 
Ami. legiſlature, were accountable to no law; and for 


bout that reaſon their decrees were arbitrary, and their 
in a proceedings violent; oppreſſion was without re- 


drefs, and unjuſt ſentence without appeal. All the 
buſineſs of all the courts of Weſtminſter was tranſ- 
acted in this manner; and the hardſhips were ftill 
more lamented, becauſe there was no profpe& of 


* either end or intermiſſion. For the parliament was 
| ſo far from intending to reſign this unlimited authg- - 
. rity, that they had formed a reſolution of perpe- 


tuating their tyranny ; and, apprehending no poſſi- 
bility of a diflolution by any other power, detet- 
min'd never to diſſolve themſelves. _ Rs 
Such and o oppreſſive was- the government 
plann'd out to us, and for our poſterity; and un- 
der theſe calamities muſt we ſtill have languiſh'd, 


lence of monarchy, relieved us with the ſame ſpirit 
from the tyranny of a perpetual parliament, a ty- 
ranny which was equally illegal and oppreſſive. 

When, after their dangers and lat their 
battles and their wounds, they had leiſure to ob- 
ſerve the govertument which they had eſtabliſhed 


at 


had not the ſame army which 'Tepreſs'd the inſo- 
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paſſions, prejudices, or ignorance, without, 
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at ſo much expence, they ſoon perceived, I that un- 
leſs they made one regulation more, and craſt'd 
this many-headed tyranny, they had hitherto ven- 
tured their lives to little purpoſe, and had, inſtead 
of aſſerting their own and the people's, liberty, on- 
ly changed one kind of ſlavery for another. 

They therefore diſſolved the parliament, which 
would never have diſſolved itſelf; and chat the na 
tion might not fall into its former ſtate of confu- 
ſion, intreated me to aſſume the ſupreme authority, 
under the title of PROTECTOR ; a title which im- 
plies not any legal power of governing in my own Wl ,> 
right, but a truſt conſign'd to me for the adyan, 
tage of another: this truſt I have faithfully dil x4 
charged, and, whenever the means; of ſettling the 
public ſhall be found, am ready te: 80 an H5cqunt 


of it, and reſign it. 4 

The neceflity which comaatied. me to 1 A * 
Was, indeed, not wholly produced by the illegal 10 
reſolutions 7 the parliament, hut was much height- * 
ened by the ungovernable fury of: wild fanatics, et 
and tumultuous, factions, Who, to eſtabliſh. their * 
new ſchemes, would have ſpread ſlaughter and unk 
deſolation thro' the kingdom, and ſpared, nothing, and 


however cruel or unjuſt, chat might N proper off 
gated their own Opinions. | 
Of theſe, ſome were for abrogatiog all our [5 
tutes, and aboliſhing. all our cuſtoms; and intre- 
. ducing - the judicial law of Moſes as the only rule 
of judgment, and ſtandard of equity. Of this lay 
every man was to be his own interpreter, and con- 
ſequently was allowed to judge according to his 


Every man was then to commence: legiſlator: for 
to make laws, and to rpret them for 5 own 
. uſe, is nearly the ſame. | 

Another ſet of men there . who. ers. 12 
more profeſſedly for inveſting every man, with thei 
power of determining his own claims, and judgig 
of his own de! 5 for, it was among them 
principle 
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principle fix'd and uncontrovertible, that all ma- 
giſtracy was forbidden by God, and therefore un- 
lawfal and deteſtable. | 
It is unneceſſary to ſay what muſt have been 


" Suid & EH 


ties had exalted themſelves to power, and how uſe- 


k fully that man was employed, who, ſtepping on a 
ir WH fudden into the ſtate of dominion, had ſpirit to 
. WH controul, and power to ſappreſs them. . 

I The reproaches thrown upon my conduct by the 
ignorant or ill- affected, I ſometimes hear, but with 
te negle& and ſcorn which they deſerve; I am 
Mn: Wh acquitted by my own conſcience, and I hope by 
lf the beſt and wiſeſt men. I am convinc'd, that I 
the BY was called by Providence to the power which I 
ant Wh poſſeſs, and know that I defire it no longer than 
1 is neceſſary for the preſervation of peace, and the 


ſecurity of liberty, that liberty which I have never 
gal violated, and that peace, which amidſt murmurs 
> and diſcontents, threats and complaints, I. have 
UG, Wl jet never ſuffer'd to be broken. That J aſpire to 


and as eafily contemned: my power has been the 
offspring of neceſſity, and its extent has been 
bounded only by the occaſions of exerting it. If 


f- Na ſettlement is now propoſed, and previouſly to it, 
ntro- Na legal eſtabliſnment of my authority, it may be 
rok limited by you. Under whatever title it ſhall be 
s lay conferred upon me, that title will then be valid, 
oh and thoſe limitations cannot be tranſgreſs'd, 
Q 9H May 11.] With regard to the particular TITLE 
po which you have ſo warmly recommended to me, 


cannot yet -prevail upon myſelf to accept it. 


When I conſider your arguments, I cannot find 
hem inevitably concluſive ; and when I examine 
Wy own conſcience in ſolitude, I find it yet un- 
atisfy'd. The deſire of parliament is indeed a 
powerful motive: but the defire of parliament 
annot alter the nature of things: it may deter- 

| mine 


the ſtate of a nation, in which either of theſe par- 


unlimited authority, and therefore aſſume a title 
unknown to the nation, is a reproach eaſily caſt, 
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mine-me, in things indifferent, to chuſe one rather 
than another; but it cannot make thoſe actions 


lawful which God has forbidden, nor oblige me 
to do what, though perhaps lawful in itſelf, is nat 


Upon the calmeſt reflection, I am convinced, 
that I cannot without a crime camply with their 
demand; and therefore, as I am far from believing, 
that thoſe who ſit for no other.end than to preſerve 
the liberty of the nation, can deſign any infraction 
of mine, I declare that I cannot undertake the 
adminiſtration of the government under the title 
of KING. . | 


A 


POEMS on OL1veR CROMWEL, 
by mr. Waller, mr. Dryden, nx, 
Sprat, mr. Locke, &c. 


I. A PANEGYRIC to OtiveR CRomwe 
lord protector. Of the preſent greatneſs, and 
joint · intereſt of his highneſs, and this nation. 


By Edmund Waller, eſq; in the year 1654. 


HIL E with a ſtrong, and yet a gentle han 
Lou bridle faction, and our hearts command 
Protect us from ourſelves, and from the ſoe; 
Make us unite, and make us conquer too; 
Let partial ſpirits ſtill aloud complain; 
Think themſelves injur'd, that-they cannot reign 
And own no liberty, but where they may, 
Without controul, upon their fellows prey. 
Above the waves as Neptune ſhew'd his face, 
To chide the winds, and fave the Trojan race; 


Mr, 
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$ has your highnefs (rais'd above the reſt); 
Storms of ambition toſſing us repreſt. 
Your drooping conntry, torn by civil hate, 
Reſtor'd by you, is made a glorious ſtate's 
The ſeat of empire, where the Iriſh come, 
And the unwilling Scot, to fetch their doom. 
The ſea's our own, and now all nations greet, 
With btnding fails, each veſſel of our fleet. 
Your pow'r reſounds, as far as winds can blow, 
on Or ſwelling ſails upon the globe may go. 
the Heav'n, that has plac'd this iſland to give law, 
ite To balance Europe, and her ſtates to awe, 
In this conjunction does on Britain ſmile, 
The greateſt leader to the greateſt iſle. 
— WT Whether this portion of the world were rent 
By the wide ocean from the continent, 
Or thus created; it was ſure deſign d 
To be the ſacred refuge of mankind. : 
„Hither th' oppreſſed ſhall henceforth reſort, 
Juſtice to crave; and ſuccour, of your court: 
And ſhew your highneſs, not for ours alone, 
But for the world's protector ſhall be known. 
Fame ſwifter thag, your winged navy flies 
Thro' ev'ry land that near the ocean lies, 
Sounding your name, and telling dreadful news 
To all that piracy and rapine uſe. 
ith ſuch a chief the meaneſt nation bleſt, 
Might hope to lift her head above the reſt: 
What may be thought impoſſible to do 
For us, embraced by the ſea and you? 
Lords of the world's great waſte, the ocean, we 
Whole foreſts: ſend to reign upon the ſea ; 
ind ev*ry coaſt may trouble and relieve, 
but none can viſit us without your leave.“ 
ingels and we have this prerogative, 
That none can at our happy ſeat arrive; 
hile we deſcend at pleaſure, to invade 
he bad with vengeance, or the good to aid. 
Our little world, the image of the great, 
Like that, amidſt the boundleſs ocean fer, a 
| T I | 
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Without the worm in Perſian filks we ſhine, 
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Of her own growth has all that nature craves, - 
And all that's rare, as tribute from the waves. 
As Egypt does not on the clouds rely, 50 
But to the Nile owes more than to the ſky : 

So what our heav'n, or what our earth denies, 
Our ever conſtant friend the ſea ſupplies. 
The taſte of hot Arabia's ſpice we know, 
Free from the ſcorching ſun that makes it grow: 


And without planting, drink of ev'ry vine. 

To. dig for wealth we weary not our limbs; 
Gold, tho' the heavieſt metal, hither ſwims. f 
Ours is the harveſt where the Indians mow ; 


We.plough the deep, and reap what others ſow. 
Things of the nobleſt kind our own ſoil breeds; 
Stout are our men, and warlike are our ſteeds: F 
Rome, tho? her eagle thro* the world had flown, 1 
Could never make this iſland all her own. g 
Here the third Edward, and the Black Prince too, 5 
France-conqu'ring Henry flouriſh'd, and now Voi 
For whom we ſtay'd, as did the Grecian ſtate, a 
Till Alexander came to urge their fate. 0 
When for more worlds that Macedonian cry d, by 


He wiſt not Thetis in her lap did hide 
Another yet, a world reſery'd for ou. r 
To make more great than that he did ſubdue. T 
He ſafely might old troops to battle lead 4 
Againſt th* unwarlike Perſian, or the Mede, T. 
Whoſe haſty flight did from a bloodleſs field 
More ſpoil than honour to the victor yield. 
A race unconquer'd, by their clime made bold, 
The Caledonians, arm'd with want and cold, 
Have, by a fate indulgent to your fame, 
Been from all ages kept for you to tame. 
Whom the old Roman wall ſo ill confin'd, 
With a new chain of gariſons you bind: 
Here foreign gold no more ſhall make them com 
Our Engliſh iron holds them faſt at home. 
They that henceforth muſt be content to,knoi 
No warmer regions than their hills of ſnow, 
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May blame the ſun, but muſt extol your grace, 
Which in our ſenate hath allow'd them place. 
Preferr'd by conqueſt, happily o'erthrown, . 
Falling they riſe, to be with us made one : 
80 kind dictators made, when they came home, 
A Their vanquiſh'd foes free citizens of Rome. 
5 Like favour find the Iriſh, with like fate 
Advanc'd to be a portion of our ſtate ; 
While by your valour, and your bounteous mind, 
Nations, divided by the fea, are Join'd. 

Holland, to gain your friendſhip, is content 
To be our out- guard on the continent: 
She from her be e would go, 
Rather than hazard to have you her foe. 
In, our late fight, when cannons did diffuſe, 
Preventing poſts, the terror of the news, 
Our neighbour-princes trembled at their roar ; 
But our conjunction makes them tremble more. 

Your never-failing ſword made war to ceaſe, 
And now you heal us with the arts of peace; 
Our minds with bounty and with awe engage, 
Unite affections, and reſtrain our rage. 
Leſs pleaſure take brave minds in battle won, 
Than in reſtoring ſach as are undone : 
Tygers have courage, and the rugged bear; 
But man alone can whom he conquers = 
To pardon willing, and to puniſh loth, 
You-ſtrike with one hand, but you heal with both : 
Lifting up all that proſtrate lie, you grieve 

ou cannot make the dead again to live. 
When fate or error had our age miſled,. 
and o'er theſe nations ſuch confuſion ſpread, 
Ihe only eure which could from heav'n come down, 
as ſo much pow'r and clemency in one: 
One, whoſe extraction from an antient line, 
ves hope again, that well-born men may ſhine : 
ebe meaneſt, in your nature mild and good, 
o Knofrhe noble reſt ſecured in your blood. 
Oft have we wonder'd, how you hid in peace 
mind proportion'd to ſuch things as theſe: : 

— How 


old, 


© o 


How ſuch a ruling ſpirit could reſtrain, 

And practiſe firſt over yourſelf to reign. 

Your private life did a juſt pattern give, 

How fathers, huſbands, pious ſons ſhould live: 
Born to command, your princely virtues flepr 
Like humble David's, whilſt the flock he kept. 
But when your troubled country call'd you forth, 
Your flaming courage, and your matchleſs worth, 
Dazling the eyes of all that did pretend, 

To hierce contention gave a proſp'rous end. 

Still as you riſe, the ſtate, exalted too, 

Finds no diſtemper while it's chang'd by you; 
Chang'd like the world's great ſcene, when without 
The riſing ſun night's vulgar lights deſtroys. , (noiſe 

Had you ſome ages = this race of glory 

Run, with amazement we ſhoald read your ſtory: 
But living virtue, all atchievements paſt, - 
Meets envy ſtill to grapple with at laſt. | 
This Cæſar found; and that ungrateful age, 
With loſing him, fell back to blood and rage. 
Miſtaken Brutus thought to break their yoke, 
But cut the bond of union at that ſtroke. 
That ſun once ſet, a thouſand meaner ſtars 
Gave a dim light to violence and wars; 

To ſuch a tempeſt as now threatens all, 

Did not your mighty arm prevent the fall. 

If Rome's great ſenate could not wield the ſword 

Which of the conquer'd world had made them lord 
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What hope had ours, while yet their pow'r was neuf 
To rule victorious armies, but by you? | . 

You, who had taught them to ſubdue their foes, 
Could order teach, and all their hearts compoſe ; | 
To ev'ry duty could their minds engage, | 
Provoke their courage, and command their rage. 
So when a lion ſhakes his dreadful mane, | 
And angry grows, if he that firſt took pain 

To tame his youth, approach the haughty beaſt, 
Fe bends to him, but frights away the reſt. - M 
As the vext world, to find repoſe at laſt, 


Itſelf into Auguſtus' arms did caſt : 


&PPENDIYX 
30 England now does, with like toil oppreſt, 
Her weary head upon your boſom reſt. 


Then let the muſes, with ſuch notes as theſe, 
Inſtruct us what belongs unto our peace: 


Your battles they hereafter ſhall indite, 

And draw the image of our Mars in fight ; 

Tell of towns ſtorm'd, of armies over-run, 

And mighty kingdoms by your conduct won; 
How, whiie you thunder'd, clouds of duſt did choke 
Contending troops, and ſeas lay hid in ſmoke. 
Illuſtrious arts high raptures do infuſe, 

And ev'ry conqueror creates a muſe : 

Here in low ſtrains your milder deeds we ſing ; 

But there, my lord, we'll bays and olives bring 
To crown your head ; while you in triumph ride 
O'er vanquiſh'd nations, and the ſea beſide ; 

While all your neighbour-princes unto you, 

Like Joſeph's ſheaves, pay reverence, and bow. 
II. Of a war with Spain, and fight at ſea, by ge- 


neral Montague, In the year 1656, By mr. 
Waller. ET 5 8 


N OW for ſome ages had the pride of Spain 
a 


Made the ſun ſhine on half the world in vain 
While ſhe bid war to all that durſt ſapply 
The place of thoſe her cruelty made die: 
Of nature's bounty men forbore to taſte, 
And the beſt portion of the earth lay waſte. 
From the new world her filver and her gold 
Came, like a tempeſt, to confound the old; 
Feeding, with thefe, the brib'd eleQors hopes, 
Alone ſhe gave us emperors and popes ; 
With theſe accompliſhing her valt deſigns, 
Europe was ſhaken with her Indian mines. 
When Britain, looking with a juſt diſdain, 
Upon this gilded majeſty of Spain, 
And knowing well that empire muſt decline, 
Whoſe chief ſupport and finews are of coin, 
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Our nation's ſolid virtues did oppoſe 


To the rich troublers of the world's repoſe, Ir 
And now ſome months, encamping on the main, * 
Our naval army had beſieged Spain: 1 
They that the whole world's monarchy deſign'd, 80 


Are to their ports by our bold fleet confin'd; 
From whence our red - croſs they triumphant ſee, 
Riding without a rival on the ſea. 
Others may uſe the ocean as their road; 
Only the Engliſh make it their abode, | 
Whoſe ready fails with ev'ry wind can fly, 
And make a cov'nant with th' inconſtant fy : 
Our oaks ſecure, as if they there took root, 
We tread on billows with a ſteady foot. 
Mean while the Spaniards in America, 
Near to the line, the ſun approaching ſaw, 
And hop'd their European coaſts to find 
Clear'd from our ſhips by the autumnal wind ; 
Their huge capacious galleons, ſtuft with plate, 
The lab'ring winds drive ſlowly tow'rds their fate; 
Before St. Lucar they their guns diſcharge, 
To tell their joy, or to invite a barge: * 
This heard ſome ſhips of ours (tho? out of view), 
And ſwift as eagles ta the quarry flew: | 
So heedleſs lambs, which for their mother bleat, 
Wake hungry lions, and become their meat. 
Arriv'd, they ſoon begin that tragic play, 
And with their ſmoky cannons baniſh day; 
Night, horror, ſlaughter, with confuſion meet, 
And with their ſable arms embrace the fleet; 
Thro' yielding planks the angry bullets fly, 
And of one wound hundreds together die: 
Born under diff*rent ſtars, one fate they have, 
The ſhip their coffin, and the ſea their grave. 
Bold were the men which on the ocean firſt 
Spread their new fails, when ſhipwreck was the worſt: 
More danger now from man alone we find, © 
Than from the rocks, the billows, or the wind. 
They that had ſail'd from near th' Antarctic pole, 
Their treaſure ſafe, and all their veſſels whole, 
| TR In 
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In ſight of their dear country ruin'd be, 

Without the guilt of either rock or ſea :_ | 

What they would ſpare, our fiercer art deſtroys, 

Surpaſling ſtorms in terror and in noiſe. =» 
Once Jove from Ida did both hoſts farvey, 

And, when he pleas'd to thunder, part the fray : 

Here heav'n in vain that kind retreat ſhould ſound ;- 

The louder cannon had the thunder drown'd. | 

Some we made prize, while others, burnt and rent, 

With their rich lading,. to the bottom went : 

Down ſinks at once (fo fortune with us ſports) 

The pay of armies, and the pride of courts. 

Vain man! whoſe rage buries as low that ſtore, 

As avarice had digg'd for it before; | 

What earth in her dark bowels could not keep. 

From greedy hands, lies ſaferar the deep: 

Where Thetis kindly does from: mortals hide- 

5 Thoſe feeds of. luxury, debate, and pride- 

= And now into her. lap the richeſt prize 

Fell, with the nobleſt of our enemies: 

The marquis, glad to ſee the fire deſtroy 

Wealth, that prevailing foes were to enjoy, - 

Out from his flaming ſhip his children ſent,. 

Jo periſh in a milder element; — | 

Then laid him by his burning lady's ſide, 

And, ſince he could not fave her, with her dy'd. 

Spices and gums about them melting fry, 

And, phoenix-like, in that rich neſt they die. 

Alive, in equal flames of love they burn'd, 

And now together are to aſhes turn'd ; 5 

ſhes more worth than all their fun'ral coſt, 

han the huge treaſue which was with them loſt... 
Theſe dying lovers, and their floating ſons, . - 

Suſpend the fight, and ſilence all our guns :- 

beauty and youth, about to periſh, finds 

Such noble pity in brave Engliſh minds, 

That the rich ſpoil forgot, their valour's prize, 

All labour now to ſave their enemies. 

How frail our paſſions ! how ſoon changed- are 
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In Lor wrath and fury to a friendly care |: 
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They that but now, for honour and for plate, 
Made the ſea bluſh with blood, reſign their hate; 
And, their young foes endeav'ring to retrieve, 
With greater hazard than they fought they dive, 
With theſe returns victorious Montague, 
With laurels in his hand, and half Peru. 
Let the brave generals divide that bough z. _ 
Our great protector hath ſuch wreaths enough. 
His conqu'ring head has no more room for bays: 
Then let it be as the glad nation prays; 
Let the rich ore be forthwith melted down, 
And the fate fix'd, by making him a crown, 


III. To Oliver Cromwell: by mr. John Locke, 


Peaceful ſway the great Auguſtus bore, 
O'er what great Julius gain'd by arms before, 
Julius was all with martial trophies crown'd ; 
Auguſtus for his peaceful arts renown'd, 

Rome calls them great, and makes them deities; 
That, for his valour; this, his policies. 

Vou, mighty prince, than both are greater far, 
Who rule, in peace, that world you gain'd by war: 
You ſure from heav'n a finiſn'd hero fell, 

Who thus alone two pagan gods excel. 
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IV. Heroic ſtanzas on the late protector Olive 


Cromwell. Written after his funeral, by m 
Dryden. | | 


A ND now 'tis time; för their officious haſte, 
Who would before have borne him to the {/ 
Like eager Romans, ere all rites were paſt, 
Did let too ſoon the ſacred eagle fly. 


Though our beſt notes are treaſon to his fame, 
Join'd with the loud applauſe of public voice; 
Since heav'n, what praiſe we offer to his name, 
Hath render'd too authentic by its choice: 
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Though in his praiſe no arts can lib'ral be, 
Since they whoſe muſes have the higheſt flown, 
Add not to his immortal memory, | 

. But do an act of friendſhip to their own: 


22 


Yet 'tis our duty, and our int'reſt too, 

Such monuments as we can build, to raiſe, 
| Leſt all the world prevent what we ſhou'd do, 
. And claim a title in him by their praiſe. 


«i How ſhall I then begin, or where conclude, - 
To draw a fame fo truly circular? 
For in a round what order can be ſhew'd, 
Where all the parts ſo equal perfect are? 


A His grandeur he deriv'd from heav'n alone; 
For he was great ere fortune made him ſo ; 
And wars, like miſts that riſe againſt the ſun, - 
* Made him but greater ſeem, not greater grow. 
No borrow'd bays his temples did adorn, 
But to our crown he did freſh. jewels bring : - 
es; Nor was his virtue poiſon'd, ſoon as born, 
With the too early thoughts of being king. 


Fortune (that eaſy miſtreſs to: the ye ung, 


. But to her antient ſervants co and hard) 
Him, at that age, her faw'rites rank'd among, 
When ſhe her beſt-loy'd Pompey did diſcard. 
; He, private, mark'd the faults of others ſway, - 
Nite And fer as ſea-marks for himſelf to ſnun; 
* Not like raſh monarchs, who their youth betray, 
| By acts their age too late would wiſh undone. 
ſte, And yet dominion was not his defign ; + 
e ſk] We owe that bleſſing not to him, but heav'n, . 
Which to fair acts unſought rewards did join; 
Rewards that leſs to him than us were giv'n. 
e, Our former chiefs, like ſticklers of the war, 
; DE Firſt ſought Cinflame the parties, then to poiſe - 
e, The quarrel low'd, but did the cauſe abhor, - 


Aud. did not ſtrike to hurt, but make a noiſe.” 
| „War, 
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War, our conſumption, was their gainful trade: 
He inward bled, whilſt they prolong'd our pain; 


He fought to hinder fighting, and aſſay'd 
To ſtanch the blood by breathing of the vein. 


Swift and reſiſtleſs thro' the land he paſt, 
Like that bold Greek who did the eaſt ſubdue, 
And made to battles ſuch heroic haſte, 

As if on wings of victory he flew. 


He fought ſecure of fortune as of fame: 
Still by new maps the iſland might be ſhown, 


Of conqueſts which he ſtrew'd where - e er he came, 


Thick as the Galaxy with ſtars is ſoẽwn. 


His palms, tho' under weights they did not and, 


Still thriv'd; no winter could his laurels fade; 


Heav'n in his portrait ſhew'd a workman's hand, 


And drew it perfect, tho* without a ſhade. 
Peace was the prize of all his toil and eaxe, 
Which war had baniſh'd, and did now reſtore : 
Rolognia's walls thus mounted in the air, 
To Lat themſelves more ſurely than before. 


Her fafety reſcu'd Ireland to him owes, 
And treach'rous Scotland, to no int'reſt true; 


Yet bleſs'd that fate which did his arms diſpoſe 


Her land to civilize, as to ſubdue. 


Nor was he like thoſe ſtars, which only ſhine 
When to pale mariners they ſtorms portend ; 
He had his calmer influence, and his mien 
Did love and majeſty together blend. 


"Tis true, his count'nance did imprint an awe,, 


And nat'rally all fouls to his did bow ; a 
As wands of divination downward draw, 


And point to beds where ſov*reign gold doth grow. 


When, paſt all off rings to Feretrian Jove, 


He Mars depos'd, and arms to gowns made yield ; 


Succeſsful councils did him ſoon approve 
As fit, for cloſe intrigues, as open field. 


To 
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To ſuppliant Holland he vouchſaf'd a peace, 
Our once bold rival in the Britiſh main, 

Now tamely glad her unjuſt claim to ceaſe, 
And buy our friendſhip with her idol, gain. 


Fame of th' aſſerted ſea, through Europe blown; 
Made France and Spain ambitious of his love ; 
Each knew that fide muſt conquer he would own; 
And for him fiercely, as for empire, ſtrove. 


No ſooner was the Frenchman's cauſe embrac'd, 
Than the light monſieur the grave don outweigh'd : 
His fortune turn'd the ſcale where it was caſt, 
Though Indian mines were in the other laid. 


When abſent, yet we conquer'd in his right: 
For tho' that ſome mean artiſt's ſkill were ſhown 
In mingling colours, or in placing light; 

Yet ſtill the fair dehignment was his own: 


For from all tempers he could ſervice draw ; 
Tne worth of each with its allay he knew; 
And, as the confident of nature, ſaw, 

How ſhe complexions did divide and brew. 


Or he their ſingle virtues did ſurvey, 

By intuition in his own large breaſt, 
Where all the rich ideas of them lay, 
That were the rule and meaſure to the reſt. 


When ſuch heroic virtue heav'n ſets out. 
The ſtars, like commons, ſullenly obey; 
Becauſe it drains them when it comes about; 
And therefore is a tax they ſeldom pay. 


From this high ſpring our foreign conqueſts flow, 
Which yet more glorious triumph do portend, 
Since their commencement to his arms they owe, 
If ſprings as high as fountains may aſcend. 


He made us freemen of the continent, 

Whom nature did like captives. treat before; 

To nobler preys the Engliſh lion ſent, 

And taught him firſt in Belgian walks to __ 
| | That 
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That old unqueſtion'd pirate of the land, 
Proud Rome, with dread the fate of Dunkirk heard; 
And trembling wiſh'd behind more Alps to land, 
Although an Alexander were her guard. 


By his command, we boldly croſs'd the line, 

And bravely fought where ſouthern ſtars ariſe ; 
We trac'd the far-fetch'd gold unto the mine, 
And that which brib'd our fathers made our prize, 


— — — 


Such was our prince; yet own'd a ſoul above 
The higheſt acts it could produce or ſhew ; 

Thus poor mechanic arts in public move, 

Whilſt the deep ſecrets bey ond practice go. 
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Nor died he when his ebbing fame went leſs, 
But when freſh laurels courted him to live; 
He ſeem'd but to prevent ſome new ſucceſs, 
As if above what triumphs earth can give. 


His-lateſt victories ſtill thickeſt came, 

As near the centre motion doth increaſe ; 

Till he, preſs'd down by his own weighty name, 
Did, like the veſtal, under ſpoils deceaſe. 
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But firſt the ocean, as a tribute, ſent 

That giant prince of all her wat'ry herd; 
And th' iſle, when her protecting genius went, 
Upon his obſequies loud ſighs conferr'd. 


No civil broils have ſince his death aroſe ; 

But faction now by habit does obey ; 

And wars have that reſpect for his repoſe, 

As winds for Halcyons, when they breed at ſea. 


His aſhes in a peaceful urn ſhall reſt, 

His name a great example ſtands ro ſhow, 
How ſtrangely high endeavours may be bleſt, 
Where piety and valour jointly go. 


V. To 


APPENDIX. 


; V. To the. happy memory. of the late protector, 


Oliver Cromwell. By mr. Sprat of Qxon, af - 
terwards biſhop of n 


A Pindaric © D E. 


F. 
I I true, great name, thou art ſecure- 
From the forgetfulneſs and rage 

Of death, or envy, or devouring age; 

Thou canſt tne force and teeth of time endure: : 
Thy fame, like men, the elder it doth grow, 
Will of itſelf turn whiter too, by 
Without what needleſs art can do, 

Will live beyond thy breath, beyond thy herſe, 

Tho? it were never heard or ſung in verſe. 
Without our help thy memory is ſafe ;. 

They only want an epitaph, 
That do remain alone 
Alive in an inſcription, 

Remembred only on the braſs, or marble . 

Tiis all in vain what we can don! 

All our roſes and perfumes 

Will but officious folly. ſhew, | 

And pious nothings,. to ſuch-mighty tombs. 

All our incenſe, gums, and balm, 

Are but unneceflary duties here: 

The poets may their ſpices ſpare,. 
Their coſtly. numbers, and their tuneful feet: 
That need not be embalnrJU, which of itſelf is ſweet. - 

II. 

We know to praiſe thee is a dangerous proof 
Of our obedience and our love: ; 
For when the-ſun and fire meet, 

The one's extinguiſh'd quite; 
And yet the other never is more bright: 
So they that write of thee, and join 
Their feeble names with tchine, 
Their weaker ſparks with thy. illuſtrious light, um 
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Will loſe themſelves in that ambitious thought; 


And yet no fame to thee from hence be brought: 
We know, bleſs'd ſpirit, thy mighty name 
Wants no addition of another's beam; 5 
It's for our pens too high, and full of theme: 


The muſes are made great by thee, not thou by 


them. 

Thy fame's eternal lamp will live,. 

And in thy ſacred urn ſurvire, 8 
Without the food of oil, which we can give: 
"Tis true; but yet our duty calls our ſongs, 

Duty commands our tongues: 

Tho' thou want not our praiſes, we 

Are not excus'd for what we owe to thee : 
For ſo men from religion are not freed; 

But from the altars clouds muſt riſe, 

Tho” heav'n itſelf doth nothing need, 
And tho' the Gods don't want an. earthly berker. 

3 

Great life of wonders, whoſe each year 

Full of new miracles did appear! 

Whoſe ev'ry month might be 

Alone a chronicle, or hiſtory ! 

Others great actions are 

But thinly ſcatter'd here-and- there 7 

At beſt, bat al! one ſingle ſtar: 

But thine, the milky way, 
All one continued light, gf Oo difiinguiſh'd day 


They throng'd ſo cloſe, that nought elſe could be: 


ſeen, | 
Scarce any. commer {ky 45 d come between. 
W hat ſhall I ſay, or where begin? 
Thou may'ſt in double ſhapes be ſhown, - 
Or in thy arms, or in thy gown ; 
Like Jove ſometimes with warlike onder, and 
Sometimes with peaceſul ſceptre in his hand; 
Or in the field, or on the throne; 
In what thy head, or what thy arm hath done. 
All chat thou didſt was ſo refin'd, 


So full of ſubſtance. and ſo ſtrongly join d, 
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So pure, ſo weighty gold, 
That the leaſt grain of it, 
If fully ſpread and beat, 


Would many leaves, and mighty volumes hold. 
IV 


R Before thy name was publiſh'd, and whilſt yet 
Thou only to thy ſelf wert great; 
Whilſt yet thy happy bud 
Was not quite ſeen, or underſtood ; 
It then ſure ſigns of future greatneſs ſhew'd : 
Then thy domeſtic worth FAT 
Did tell the world what it would be, 
When it ſhould fit occaſion ſee, 
When a full ſpring ſhould call it forth: 
As bodies in the dark and night 
Have the ſame colours, the ſame red and white, 
| As in the open day and light; 
The ſun doth only ſhow | 
That they are bright, not make them  : 
So whilſt but private walls dig know 
What we to ſuch a mighty mind ſhould owe, 
Then the ſame virtues did appear, 
Though in a leſs and more contracted ſphere, 
As full, though not as large as ſince they were: 
And like great rivers fountains, though. 
At firſt ſo deep thou didſt not go; 
Tho' then thine was not ſo inlarg'd a flood ; 
Yet when 'twas little, twas as clear, as good. 
"PR „ V. . : 
'Tis true, thou waſt not born unto a crown; 
Thy ſceptre's not thy father's, but thy own : 
Thy purple was not made at once in haſte, 
But, after many other colours paſt, 
It took the deepeſt princely dye at laſt. 
FL Thou didſt begin with leſſer cares, 
And private thoughts took up thy private years : 
Thoſe hands, which were ordain'd by fates 
To change the world, and alter ſtates, 
Practis'd at firſt that vaſt deſign 
On meaner things with equal mind. 


That 
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APTPPFENDIAX. 
That ſoul, which ſhould ſo many ſceptres ſway, 
To whom ſo many kingdoms ſhould obey, 

Learn'd firſt to rule in a domeſtic way : 

So government itſelf began 
From family, and fingle man ; 

Was by the ſmall relation, firſt, 

Of huſband, and of father, nurs'd; 

And from tho# leſs beginnings paſt 

To ſpread itſelf o'er all the world at laſt. 

TE 

But when thy country (then almoſt enthrall's) 
Thy virtue, and thy courage call'd ; 

When England did thy arms intreat, 

And 't had been fin in thee not to be great; 
When ev'ry ſtream, and ev'ry flood, 

Was a true vein of earth, and ran with blood; 
When unus'd arms, and unknown war, 
Fill'd ev'ry place, and ev'ry ear; 

When the-great ſtorms, and diſmal night, 
Did all the land affrighht; 

*T'was time for thee to bring forth all our light, | 

Thou left'it thy mere delightful peace, 

Thy private life, and better eaſe ; 

Then down thy ſteel and armour took, 

Wiſhing that it ſtill hung upon the hook : 

When death had got a large commiſſion out, 
Throwing her arrows and her ſting about; 

Then thou (as once the healing-ſerpent roſe) 

Waſt lifted up,. not for thyſelf, but us. 

VII. 


Thy country wounded was; and fick, before 


Thy wars and arms did her reſtore : F 
Thou knew'ſt where the diſeaſe did lie, 
And, like the cure of ſympathy, | 
Thy ſtrong and.certain remedy 
Unto the weapon didſt apply: 

Thou didſt not draw the ſword,. and ſo 
Away the ſcabbard throw ; 

As if thy country ſhou'd 

Be the inheritance of Mars and blood : 


APPENDIX. 
7 But that when the great work was ſpun, 
War in itſelf ſhould be undone; 
That peace might land again upon the ſhore,. 
Richer and better than before; | 
The huſbandmen no ſteel ſhould know, 
None but the uſeful iron of the plpugh; 
That bays might creep on ev'ry ſpear : 
And tho” our ſky was overipre: 
With a deſructive red, | 
'Twas but till thou our ſun didſe i in full light appear. 
Mime 
When Ajax dy'd, the purple blood, 
That from his gaping wound had flow'd, 
Turn'd into letters; ev'ry leaf 
Had on it wrote his epitaph : 
So from that crimſon flood, 
Which thou, by fate of times, wert led 
Unwillingly to ſhed, 
Letters and learning roſe, and were renew d. 
Thou fought'ſt not out of envy, hope, or hate, 
But to refine the church and ſtate; 
And like the Romans, whate'er thou 
In the field of Mars didſt mow, 
Was, that a holy iſland hence might grow. 
Thy wars, as rivers raiſed by a ſfiow'r, 
Which welcome clouds do pour, 
Thoꝰ they at firſt may ſeem 
To carry all away with an enraged ſtream : 
Yet did not happen, that they might deſtroy, 
Or the better parts annoy ; * 
But all the-filth and mud to ſcour, 
And leave behind another ſlime, 
To give a birth to a more happy pow'r. 
IX. 


In fields unconquer'd, and fo well 
Thou didſt in battles and. in arms excel, 
That ſteelly arms themſelves might be 
Worn out in war as ſoon as thee. | 
Succeſs ſo cloſe upon thy troops did wait, 
As if thou firſt hadſt conquer'd fate 
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KEB ENPLX. 
As if uncertain victory 


Had been firſt overcome by thee ; ; 


As if her wings were clipp'd, and could not flee 
Whilſt thou didſt 4 ſerve, 


Before thou hadſt what eri thou didſt deſerve. 
Others by thee did great things do, 


Triumph · dit chyſelf, and mad' It them triumph too ; 


Tho' they above thee did appear, 
As yet in a more large and higher ſphere, 
Thou, the great ſun, gav'ſt light to ev'ry ſtar. 
Thyſelf an army wert alone, 
And mighty troops contain'dſt in one: 
Thy only . did guard the land, 
Like that which, flaming in the angel's band, 
From men God's garden did defend : | 
But yet thy ſword did more than his, | 
Not only guarded, but did make this land a paradiſe, 
X. 


Thon fought'ſt not to be high or great, 
Not ſor a ſceptre or a crown, | 
Or « ermin, purple, or the throne ; 
But, as the veſtal heat, 
Thy fire was kindled from above alone. 
Religion, putting on thy ſhield, 
Brought thee victorious to the field. 

Thy arms, like thoſe, which antient bers wore, 
Were given by the God thou didſt adore; 
And all the ſwords thy armies had, 

Were on an heav'nly anvil made; 
Not intereſt, or any weak defire 
Of rule, or empire, did thy mind inſpire ;- 
Thy valour, like the holy fire 
Which did before the Perſia armies go, 
Eiv'd in the camp, and yet was ſacred too; 
Thy mighty ſword anticipates - {ſeats, 
What was reſerv'd for heaven and thoſe bleſs'd 
And makes the church triumphant here nn 
11 

Tho' fortune did hang on thy ſword, 

And did obey thy mighty ward 3 br 
0 


APPENDIX. 
Tho' fortune for thy fide and thee, 
Forgot her lav'd unconſtancy ; / 
Amidſt thy arms and trophies thou 
Wert valiant and gentle too, 3 
Woundedſt thyſelf, when thou didſt kill thy foe, 
Like ſteel, when it much work has paſt, 
That which was rough does ſhine at laſt; 
Thy arms by being oft' ner us d did ſmoother grayy : 
Nor did thy battles made thee proud or high: 
Thy conqueſt rais'd the ſtate, not thee: 
Thou overcam'ft thyſelf in ev'ry victory. 
As when the ſun, in a directer line, 
Upon a poliſh'd golden ſhield doth ſhine, 
The ſhield reflects unto. the fun again his light: 
So when the heayens ſmil'd on thee in fight, 
When thy propitious God had lent - 
Succeſs and vict'ry to thy tent, | 
To heav'n again the _— was ſent. 
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England, till thou didſt come, 

Confin'd her valour home: 

Then our own rocks did ftand . 

Bounds to our fame as well as land, 
And were to us, as well! 
As to our enemies, unpaſſable. + 

We were aſham'd at what we read. 

And bluſh'd at what our fathers did, | 

Becauſe we came ſo far behind the dead. 

The Britiſh lion hung his main, and droop'd, 

To ſlavery and burden ſtoop'd ; . 
With a degen'rate ſleep and fear 
Lay in his den, and languiſh'd there; 
At whoſe leaſt voice before, 
A trembling echo ran through ev'ry ſhore, 
And ſhook the world at ev'ry roar : 

Thou his ſubdu'd courage didſt reſtore, + 
Sharpen his claws, and in his eyes i 
Mad'ſt the ſame dreadful lightning riſe ; © I 

Mad'ſt him again affright the neighb'ring floods; 1 

His mighty thunder ſounds through all the woods : 
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Thon haſt our military fame redeem'd, 
Which was loſt, or clouded ſeem'd: 
Nay, more; heav'n did by thee beſtow 

On us, at once, an iron age, and happy too. 

731 XIII. „ 

Till thou * that azure chain of waves, 
Which nature round about us ſent, | 
Made us to ev'ry pirate ſlaves, | 

Was rather burden than an ornament ; 
"Thoſe fields of ſea, that waſh'd our ſhores, 

Were plow'd and reap'd by other hands than ours: 

Io us, the liquid mals, 213 
Which doth about us run, 
As it is to the ſan, + -©: 
Only a bed to fleep on was; 
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And not, as now, a pow'rful throne, . 
To ſhake and ſway the world thereon. 
Our princes in their hand a globe did ſhew, - - 


But not a perfect one, 

Compos'd of earth, and water too. 

But thy commands the floods obey'd, 

Thou all the wilderneſs of water ſway'd ; 

Thou didſt but only wed the ſea, | 

Not make her equal, but a ſlave to thee. 
Neptune himſelf did bear thy yoke, 

Stoop'd and trembled at thy ſtroke : 

He that ruled all the main, | 

Acknowledg'd thee his ſovereign: 

And now the conquer'd fea doth pay 

More tribute to thy Thames, than that unto the fea, 


XIV. | F 
Till now our valour did ourſelves more hurt 5 
Our wounds to other nations were a ſport; 3 F 


And as the earth, our land produc'd 
Iron and ſteel, which ſhould to tear ourſelves be us'd. 
Our ſtrength within itſelf did break, 
Like thund'ring cannons crack, 
And kill'd thoſe that were near, 
Waile th' enemies ſecur'd and _— were. 


But 


APPENDIX. 
But now our trumpets thou haſt made to ſound 
Againſt our enemies walls in foreign ground ; 
And yet no echo back to us returning found, 
England is now the happy peaceful iſle, 
And all the world the while 
Is exerciſing arms and wars, 
With foreign, or inteſtine jars. 
The torch extinguiſh'd here, we lend to others oil. 
We give to all, yet know ourſelves no fear ; 
We reach the flame of ruin and of death, 
Where-e'er we pleaſe our ſwords t' unſhegth, 
Whilſt we in calm and temp'rate regions breathe : 
Like to the ſun, whole heat is hurl'd 
Thro' every corner of the world; 
Whoſe flame thro” all the air doth go, 
And yet the ſun himſelf the while no fire doth know. 
XV. 
Beſides the glories of thy peace 
Are not in number, nor in value, leſs. 
Thy hand did cure, and cloſe the ſcars 
Of our bloody civil wars ; 
Not only lanc'd, but heal'd the wound, 
Made us again as healthy, and as ſound : 
When now the ſhip was well-nigh loſt, 
After the ſtorm upon the coaſt, 
By'ts mariners endanger'd moſt ; _ 
When they their ropes and helms had let, 
When the planks aſunder cleſt, 
And floods came roaring in with mighty ſound, 
Thou a ſafe land, and harbour, for us found, 
And favedit thoſe that would themſelves have 
drown'd : f 
A work which none but heav'n and thou could do, 
Thou mad'ſt us happy whe'er we would or no: 
Thy judgment, mercy, temperance ſo great, 
As if thoſe virtues in thy mind had feat : 
Thy piety, not only in the field, but peace, 
When heay'n ſeem'd to be wanted leaſt: 
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Thy 
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Thy temples not, like Janus', open were 
Only in time of war, 
When thou hadſt greater cauſe of fear; 
Religion and the awe of heav'n poſſeſt 
All places, and all times alike, thy breaſt. 
XVI. 
Nor didſt thou only for thy age provide, 
But for the years to come beſide: 
Our after- times, and late poſterity, 
Shall pay unto thy fame as much as we; 
They too are made by thee. i 
When * did call thee to a higher throne, - 
And when thy mortal work was done; 
When heav'n did ſay it, and thou muſt be gone; 
Thou him to bear thy burden choſe, 
Who, might (if any could) make us forget thy loſs: 
Nor hadſt thou him deſign'd, 
Had he not been 
Not only to thy blood, but virtue, Kis4 ; 
Not only heir unto thy thronz, but mind. 
"Tis he ſhall perfect all thy cares, 
And with as fine a thread weave out thy loom; 
So one did bring thy choſen people from 
Their ſlavery and fears; | 
Led them through their pathleſs road, 
Guided himſelf by God ; 
He brought them tothe borders ; but a ſecond hand 
Did ſettle, and ſecure them in the rages land. 
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VI. Upon the late 1 and the death of the 
| ang = O. Cromwell, enſuing the ſame. By 
r. Waller. 


E muſt refign ! heav'n his great ſoul does 
claim, 
In ſtorms as loud as his immortal fame! 
His dying groans, his laſt breath ſhakes our iſle, 
And trees uncut fall for his fun'ral pile! 


About 
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About his palace their broad roots are toſt 
Into the air : ſo Romulus was loſt. 
New Rome in ſuch a tempeſt miſs'd their king, 
And from obeying fell to worſhipping. 
On Oeta's top thus Hercules lay dead, 
With ruin'd oaks and pines about him ſpread : 
The poplar too, whoſe bough he wont to wear 
On his victorious head, lay proftrate there. 
Thoſe his laſt fury from the mountain rent : 
Our dying hero, from the continent, : 
Raviſh'd whole towns ; and forts, from Spaniards reft, 
As his laſt legacy to Britain left. 
The ocean, which ſo long our hopes confin'd, 
Could give no limits to his vaſter mind; 
Our bounds enlargement was his lateſt toil, 
Nor hath he left us pris ners to our iſle: 
Under the tropic is our language ſpoke, 
And part of Flanders hath receiv'd our yoke, 
From civil broils he did us diſengage; 
Found nobler objects for our martial rage; 
And, with wiſe conduct, to his country ſhew'd - 
Their antient way of conquering abroad. | 
Ungrateful then, if we no more allow / 
To him, that gave us peace and empire too. 
Princes that fear'd him, griev'd, concern'd to ſee 
No pitch of glory from the grave is free. 
Nature herſelf took notice of his death, _ 
And, ſighing, ſwell'd the ſea with ſuch a breath, 
That to remoteſt ſhores her billows zoll'd, 
Th'approaching fate of her greater ruler told. 


s: 
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and 


the 0 
By 3 X | 
rom the Cambridge verſes, written upon the lord | 
protector's death. | 
does | | 
| VII. In obitum ſereniſſimi domini, Olivarii Crom- 
1 welli, hujus reipublicz protectoris. 
A | 


Huc ferte, aut violas ; munera non rogant 
\ bout Q Hæc 


* 


F LORES non Paphios, roſas bY | | | 
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Hæc manes Olivarii: 


Sed tela & clypeos, Martia præmia, 


Ferte, & laurigeras date 


Laudes exequiis egregii ducis; 


Quo fama Angliacæ nitet 


- Gentis, præteritæ reddita gloriæ. 


Hic eſt [al patriæ diu 


Ami 


s penitus reſtituĩt ſux 


Leges; qui furias pius 


llonæ indigenæ compoſuit truces 5 


Et cujus Scotus horruit 


* 


Quem dirus Batavus ſibi 
Claſſis cum laceras rates | 


Tot funeſta tepens ſanguine prælia. 
Noſtri non ſemel impetum 5 
Victricemque manum ſenſit Hibernia 
Herois. Gladiis feri a 

Hujus ſubſidium conſocialibus 
Ambirunt proceres prece 


Gallorum: potuit non ſine prælio 


Immanis valido jungere fœdere; 


Fudiſſet proprio Marte Britannica. 


Sic hoſtes animo ſuos, 15 d 
Dum vivus, domuit ; ſed, Libitina, te h 
Laſſam nomine deprimens, i 
Invictus pariter vixit & interit. I 

5 B. S. Coll. S. Petri Soc. Mü © 

8 Bi 
__— No. VII. | th 

The ſubſtance of a panegyric of the lord gene N 
Oliver Cromwell, as preſented to him by . th. 

© Portugueſe embaſſador don Juan Roderiguez Pe. 
Saa Meneſes, Conde de Penaguaia. Written far 
Latin, as pretended, by a learned Jeſuit, his Tat 
cellency's chaplain ; but, as more probably ſi of 
poſed, by the celebrated mr. John Milton, Wit 
ſecretary to Cromwell. _ ma, 
virt 


HEN I had often and long revolyet 
mind thoſe illuſtrious examples, wh 
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from an aſſiduous reading of the antients of heroic 
time, I had treaſured up in my memory, there oc- 
curred to me a certain ſpecies of humanity ſaper- 
latively excellent, formed out of the virtues of 
them all, which I propoſed to myſelf as an idea, 
to which I might compare the portraits of what- 
ever eminent men I could meet with in the pre- 
ſent age. And indeed it has ſo happened, by the 
will of fortune, that T have travelled over the 
oreateſt and moſt noble part of Europe ; in which 


peregrination I both accidentally lit of, and indu- 


triouſly found, many who ſhone forth in every 

kind of praiſe, whom, as they reſpectively excel- 
led, I compared with the ſpecies that reſided in 
my mind, and obſerved how nearly each came up 
to, or fell ſhort pf it; and from that ſimilitude 
aſſigned to every ene his own proper rank. Some 
there were, who. upon a compariſon of their vir- 
tues, made up that reſemblance in part ; others, 
who almoſt repreſented it; but not one, I muſt 
ingenuouſly own, who expreſſed it fully. That, in- 
deed, ſeemed a thing rather to be wiſhed than 
hoped for. For who was there who could, in every 
reſpect, bring together all the ornaments of the 


gown and the ſword, ſo as to equal the idea I had 
formed from them ? - 


Britain, which, by being divided from the reſt of 
the globe, made, in the opinion of the antients, a 
world of itſelf, has preſented me with that which 
the other could not afford. There was an ex- 
pectation already raifed from the extraordinary 
fame of the perſon, but ſach an expectation as 


ten 
: his rather inflamed a deſire, than produced a hope 
bly { of finding in him what I had feigned in my 


with, I was even afraid, leſt, as fame is wont to 
magnify things beyond their due, that the preſent 
virtue of the man, eminent as it was, would not 
ſuſtain the expectation it had raiſed. You, gene- 
ral Cromwell, the honour of your country, the 
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rolved 
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But my voyage into Britain forbad me to deſpair. 
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ſafeguard of the commonwealth, the ornament of 
England, you are the man I mean. No ſooner 
did I light on you, and thoroughly inſpect your 
accompliſhments, and critically compare them 
with thoſe I had collected in my own idea, but [ 
perſuaded myſelf, that you either equalled, or at 
leaſt came nearer to than any other, this image of 
a perfect hero.—I was overjoyed, that now I had 
found you: I remained poſſeſſed of ſo vaſt a defire: 
for I had ſeen, in you I had ſeen, the picture of 
all policy, and of all public virtue, moſt com- 
pletely delineated. . _- ; 

But, not to dwell in generals, let us conſider 
thoſe virtues and endowments which made up that 
form that I had feigned in my mind, and com- 
pare them, as we proceed, with your actions and 
accompliſhments ; that we mayy by the compari- 
ſon, determine if the latter come up to the 
former. 

Firſt then, I had conceived, as a very deſirable 
thing, a nobility that was pure, ſplendid, honour: 
able ; and at the ſame time, free from delicacy, free 
from vanity. I divided from it all meanneſs, Juxu- 
ry, haughtineſs, vaunting of itſelf. That which i 

ſolid, ſubje& to no ſhame, promotive of no pride; 
far above every thing mean, near approaching to 
magnificence ; from which nobcdy might Cetrad, 
and which might detract from nobody; clear in. 
deed and conſpicuous, but not ſo as to obſcure the 
luſtre of others; which would not be ſatisfied wil 
itſelf alone, or abſtain from action from an opinial 
that it had honour enough in its own blood; bit 
would ſpur on to fame, and wiſh ſtill to increaſe i 

virtue; not tending to make the poſſeſſor carelel 
but brave, not indolent, but induſtrious ; this wil 
the nobility that pleaſed me. PE 

Such a nobility as this, moſt illuſtrious Cron 
well, have we found yours to be; pure, folid 
true: full, not of paint, but of juice: made U 
not ſo much of flowers, as of ſeeds: not wii 

| ED 1 
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er ap in ſmoke, and vaniſhing in air; but open and 
ur clear; aſpiring, by firm gradations, to the higheſt 
m things. You may boaſt yourſelf in this, but not 
I WW crow proud. This nobility may neglect no man, 
at and will be neglected of none: it need not deſire light 
of from you; but ſplendor only; it is not void of praiſe, 
1ad but breathing out a plenitude of glory. 

re: To nobility (which, becauſe it is derived from 
of others, Is more frequently called theirs, than our 
m-. own) J added a ſtady of letters, by which nature 
: mould be cultivated, the mind poliſhed and ſub- 
der WW dued, and reaſon ſharpened. Yet this, in a per- 
that WW on inſtructed for the commonwealth, and trained 
om- W up for political affairs, I wiſhed might be mode- 
and rate, For, as the art of governing a common- 
ar wealth, for the moſt part, is active and practical; 
the WW i: ould rather conſiſt of counſel and prudence, 
than of ſpeculative and theoretical knowledge and 
viidom. Ir is neceſſary therefore for him, who 
is brought up to the art of ruling and command- 
ing, to be tinged indeed with a ſtudy of letters, 
which may reaſonably inform him, and baniſh ig- 
norance and unſkilfulneſs from his mind; yet not 
to be ſo deeply tutored, as to comprehend them 
abſolutely 2 exactly in every point. For, I 
know not by what means, this thorough know- 
ledge of the ſciences, at the fame time that it 
ſharpens the intelle&, dulls the ſoul, and inter- 
rupts its cloſe attention to the adminiſtration of 


| with 
110100 
; but 
aſe il 
relel 
15 Wil 


neceſſary for a Aion, and, by gradually conſume- 
ing them, cauſes the mind, in proportion as it is 
deprived of them, to grow languid. Thoſe ap- 
plications of the wit and mind are tender things: 
they do not fanſy the ſun and the croud, but de- 
light in ſhade and retirement. Noiſe and buſineſs 
folio Gitturb them: they ſhrink up at the horror of 
de uf arms, and are even affrighted at the bawling of 
wraß the forum. Like noble and delicate maidens, 

they muſt rather be kept ſafe at home, than 


Cron 


public affairs: perhaps becauſe it waſtes the ſpirits 
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brought forth into engagements and - perils, 


Wherefore the moſt celebrated generals of anti- 
quity have ſo addicted themſelves to the inſtruQi. 
ons of their preceptors, as rather to adorn, than 
to profeſs, thoſe ſtudies : they have applied them- 
ſelves juſt ſo much to them, as might ſerve to nou- 
Tiſh, not to overwhelm, their minds. It was this 
courſe that the hero Achilles held under Chiron 
and Phoenix; Alexander, under Ariſtotle ; Epa- 


minondas, under Lyſias; Scipio, under Panztius, 


And tho' Pericles, among the Greeks, and Julius 
Czſar, among the Romans, may have paſſed for 
ſcholars ; yet certainly their praiſe (whereof both 
obtained a very great ſhare) is compriſed chiefly 
in their eloquence ; which conſiſts more in force 
and nature, than in art and precept. For this rea- 


ſon it is delivered down to us, that the one thun - 


dered when he ſpoke, and that the other pro- 
nounced every thing with the fame ſpirit he 
fought with. ; 

You, O moſt excellent Cromwell, have applied 
your mind to the ſtudy of letters in this manner, 
copying exactly what I had obſerved in theſe, and 


other famous captains of antiquity. You have ga - 


thered up the literary duſt at Cambridge, without 
deepening the tracks of learning. You have gar- 
niſhed your underſtanding with thoſe arts, which 
become a liberal nature; you have rubbed off the 
ruſt of your mind ; you have ſharpened the edge 
of your wit; you have gained ſuch a character, as 
not. to be reckoned an ill ſcholar, and fitted your- 
ſelf, by the rudiments of the ſciences, to manage 
the higheſt offices of the commonwealth. - You 
have given us, in fact, ſuch a ſpecimen of your 
capacity, that you may make it appear, if you was 
diſpoſed to go on in the purſuit of learning, how 
very able you are to equal the greateſt maſters ; 
juſt as Julius Cæſar did, whoſe ſteps you ſo.nearly 
tread in, according to the tellimony of Cicero 
kimſelf, that prince in every kind of aun 
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Y And in conducting the commonwealth you have 
[= choſe to imitate that Cæſar rather than Cicero, by 
. preferring the harſh, inceſſant, and laborious em- 
Q ployment of a general, to the delicate and ſeden- 
* tary office of a tor. It did not become that 
1 hand to wax ſoft in literary eaſe, which was to be 
18 inured to the uſe of arms, and harden'd with aſpe- 
n rity; that right hand to be wrapt up in down 


a. among the nocturnal birds of Athens, by which 
thunderbolts were ſoon after to be hurled among 


UL the eagles which emulate the ſun. : 

er For what belongs to their method of life, the 
th beſt generals were always honeſt and frugal citi- 
ly zens ; and, when their country did not want their 


ce aſſiſtance, applied themſelves buſily to domeſtic af- 


a- fairs, and to private difficulties, if. they any way 
N- occurred. They profeſſed ethies and ccono- 
o- mics, as the groundwork and help of politics, 
he both in their own perſonal practice of virtue, and 
in the good order and example they kept up in 
ed their families. For neither will he, who cannot 
er, govern himſelf, ever keep his family in due bounds ; 
nd nor will the commonwealth ever be ruled by him, 


who cannot tell how to order his own houſhold. 
aright. Nor is the glory indeed leſs of being the 
beſt of citizens, than of being the beſt of gene- 
rals ; ſince the former muſt be the effect of a man's 
own induſtry and virtue, the latter may happen 
thro' the aid of the many, and is often the work 
of fortune. That man, in a word, who will not 
deport himſelf as an orderly citizen, muſt be a 
dangerous man to his country. For this reaſon the 
beit of men have endeavoured to approve their 
fidelity and affection to their country by their 
own manners. Thus, even in the lateſt times of 
Roman liberty, did the two Marei, Marcus Cato 
and Marcus Brutus, excel. Of theſe, O Crom 
well, you have ſo imitated, the manners, that you 
have expreſſed them to the very life. 
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Betaking yourſelf to your own paternal houſe, 


which you had received and made noble and large, 


and having married a moſt excellent wife, you 
lived, while a private perfon, in ſuch a manner as 
that you might paſs for a maſter of probity; not 
void of all vices only, which is ſome little praiſe, 


but full of all virtues. You delighted in a noble 


and generous iſſue, to whom nothing but worthy 
things could be acceptable, There was in them a 


judgment, ſteady, true, mature; which manifeſt- 


ed their integrity : a ſpirit, free from Juſt and 
avarice, which deſpiſed every thing that was mean, 
To theſe was added a prudence, perſuading things 
agreeable to reaſon. It was eaſy therefore for them 
to embrace virtue, and to produce it for an ex- 
ample to the world. As a family, formed by ſuch 
living leſſons, imbibes a knowledge of the moſt per- 
fect manners, and conforms itſelf to its preceptor ; 
there did not ſeem, to the moſt rigid Stoic, any 
duty wanting in it, that was founded in juſtice and 
equity. Cincinnatus lived not more innocently ; 
Serranus, not more incorruptly ; Cato, he that 
was cenſor, not more juſtly: 

One might have imagined, even at this time, 
that he could divine what was to happen, and 
thus prepared himſelf beforehand for the admira- 
tion of the commonwealth. Severe, within the 
bounds of humanity ; humane, within the bounds. 
of ſeverity ; eaſy, yet grave; moderate, yet ma- 
Jeſtic ; pparing, without ſordidneſs; liberal with- 
in meaſure, yet often offended at parſimony ; ſo 
prone to bounty, that he ſeemed to repine, on 
ſome occahons, that the exceſs of it was a fault. 
That he might indulge more to others, he denied 
many things to himſelf ; yet his indulgence never 
extended to licentiouſneſs : he bridled his own an- 
ger, to correct that paſſion in others; and by bis 
cxample reſtrained riot, and kept all to their du- 
ty. He cultivated friendſhips with 5 and 
would never raſhly conceive enmities; yet was 
very 
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very tenacious of them when once conceived. He 
always allowed more to love, and leſs to hatred ; 
would bear with ſome things, be angry at a few, 
and ſeemingly difregard a great many ; and in this 
diſſimulation he ever diſcovered a ſhrewd and pe- 

* | 


netrating wit. — 

With theſe endowments, both implanted by na- 
ture, and acquired by induſtry, you appeared to be 
born and made for the commonwealth. Vou pre- 
vented your dignities with your merits; and, be- 
fore you. obtained them, plainly ſhewed yourſelf 
worthy to wear them. Nor did you thruſt your- 
ſelf into honours, except only when the fortune of 


the commonwealth required your aſſiſtance. It 


was a religious and conſtant practice of the an- 
tient heroes, to wait for, aud not make, occa- 
ions of helping the commonwealth ; leſt, being 
ied by a ſtudy of ambition, they ſhould ſeem to 


obtrude themſelves into offices, and to ſet more 


by their own private advantages than the com- 
mon concerns. And indeed an honeſt and good” 
citizen ought not, uncalled, to turn ſtateſman. 
But he may look upon himſelf as called, either 
when aſked in the name of the people, or when 
the miſerable ſtate of public affairs implores his aſ- 
liſtance. We. read-that Camillus ated thus, when 
the Senones, a people of Gaul, invading Rome, 


he gathered up what ſoldiers he could find at Ar- 


dea, whither he was baniſhed, and with them de- 
feated and put to flight the enemy. Cincinnatus, 
who was ſent for from the plough to drive their 


eaemies the Equi from the Roman people, is nct- 


lv be preferred to that generous exile. | 
The public neceſſity is of great weight; and 

greater is the force of. compaſſion for him why 

ently ſuffers an injury, than- for him who im- 


plores our aid to be delivered from fuch a misfor- 


tune ; ſince there is reaſon to. think that the mouths 
of the former is ſhut up from complaining, and 


*1at he nas not even the liberty of groaning — 5 
Qs > 
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| the wrong which is done hum. An occaſion ig of. 


fered you, and that a great one, moſt illuſtrious 
Cromwell, of ſuccouring the calamities of your - 
country. I do not inquire into the reaſons of 
your changing the government; I. only praiſe 
your affection for liberty, and your noble atchiev- 
ments in the eſtabliſhment .and confirmation of it. 
For tho' a diſcerning perſon may be more moved 
with the cauſes of events, than with the events 
themſelves ; it is better for a ſtranger to abſtain from 
ſearching and examining into ſecret cauſes, which 
ought not to be raſhly traced or cenſured : it is 


enough for him, who could not be preſent in the 


councils, to ponder the events, which are perſpi- 
cuous. Yet this need not be imputed. to ignorance 
or ſloth, but to prudence and modeſt 7. 

- Moreover, tho' it would be ridiculous to eſti- 


mate the judgments of adviſers by events, and to 


meaſure either theſe by their ſueceſſes, or thoſe by 
their opinions; fince it is not in our power to know 
what will happen: it is nevertheleſs not at all un- 
reaſonable to acknowledge and revere certain judg- 
ments of a ſuperior providence in events, which oft- 
en ſuffers counſels rightly projected to miſcarry, and 


. tometimes conducts actions precipitately undertaken 


to a proſperous exit. I do not ſay this to diſparaye 


the cauſes of changing the government, but that I may 


recommend my ſenſe of the alteration ; and ſo com- 
memorate thoſeevents alone, which your valour hath 
rendered the moſt happy. In fo doing it will appear, 
that he to whom matters have fo proſperouſly ſuc- 
ceeded, employedall his ſtudies and actions, not with- 
out the divine occurrence, for the common utility x, 
When England had rouſed herſelf at the name 
of liberty, and her citizens began to fly together 
| | 2M 
There ſeems to be an affeRed obſcurity in this 
and the preceding paragraph, which is owing to the 
uncertainty people were in with regard to Crom- 
well's intentions upon the diſſolution of the long 
parliament, ER. oO 
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at the public ſignal, you, moſt illuſtrious Crom 
well, perſuaded yourſelf not to ſtand neuter ; but 
to give up all your faculties and ſtudies to one par- 
ty. You had not forgot the judgment of Solon, 
<< that if any one flood neuter in a ſedition, he 
ſhould be put to death.“ Even Cicero was moved 
by this ſentence, when, quitting the modera- 
tion of Pomponius Atticus, he devoted himſelf to 
Pompey's party. You thought that he, who fol- 


lows no party, muſt be proud, or covetous, or 


ambitious ; that he endeavours to keep his own, 
and to turn every event to his private advantage: 
yet, when his country is rent into parties, ſuch a 
man has no medium wherein to be ſecure. As 
you foreſaw this, you engaged on the fide of li- 
berty, and brought with you a great weight of 
prejudice and fortune to the patrons of that glo- 
rious name. They eſteemed you a Cato for the 
ſanction of their cauſe, a Cæſar for their compa- 
nion in war. Their cauſe was liked by many, be - 
cauſe you approved it. | 

But when they ſaw you engaged in battle, eve- 


ry one prognoſticated to yew the victory. You- 


fought mixed with princes, and was among them- 
the prince. All admired to fee ſo many military 
virtues blaze forth of a ſudden, which had hither- - 


to been hid in the boſom of your foul. So to 


draw up, to ſet the battle in array, to begin the 
onſet, to encompaſs, to urge, to drive, to over- 
throw, to diſperſe the enemy, was what we had: 

read of in books, hut ſaw performed only by you. 


The endowments you diſcovered, were thought - 


hardly poſſible to be contained in one man. As- 
they could not be more in number, you enlarged 
and made them mot conſpicuous... - "A 

You paſſed gradually thro* the other: military 
offices to that of general, leſt any ſhould aſfſign- 
your honours rather to fortune than deſert. Vou 


arrived at them more ſlowly than the commons _ 


wiſhes deſired, and. was dragged to. dignities _ 
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ſort of violznce. Yet ſurrounded and coveted thus 
on every ſide, your employments came on faſt and 
thick, as the neceſſities of the commonwealth grew 
up and multiplied. In a few months you atchieved. 
ſo many great exploits, that other the moſt fa- 
mous captains could hardly parallel them in whole 
ages. Wars ſprung out of wars, and you was abs" 
ſent in none : the ſtate of affairs took different. 
aſpects, and you looked to them all. You fteered: 
the helm at every break, when the commonwealth. 
agitated by various motions, roſe high in: waves 
and ſurges, and when any other would have been 
ſwallowed up in the tempeſt. 

Prudence, as well as fortitude, is requiſite in the. 
art of war. The antients therefore feignedg that. 
Pallas iſſued armed. out of the brain of Jupiter; 
to intimate, that arms proſper by counſel, and. 
judgment is to be ſtrengthened by arms: and Ho- 
mer, in finging that war. which was of all others 
the moſt famous, gives Neſtor to Agamemnon, and. 
Polydamas to Priam (though one had an Achilles,. 
and the other a Hector), that. he might ſhew of 
what ſervice prudent counſels are, in the conduct- 
ing of military affairs. Wot : 

In both theſe, moſt. noble Cromwell, we find. 
you to have excelled,. throughout all the wars you. 
have undertaken. Diſcerning,. ready, judicious,. 
valiant, deliberate, expeditious, ſagacious, crafty,. 
careful, attentive ; you foreſaw every accident, 
prevented the meditated. blow; dared the greateſt 
danger, eluded. the moſt artful ſtratagem, embraced. 
and improved every opportunity. Other mens 
counſels lay open to you, but yours to none : you. 
perceived the deſigns of all men, while no man 
perceived yours till he ſaw them accompliſhed.. 
Like lightning, you ſtruck before the thunder 
was heard, and even before any one' could. diſcern. 
the cloud big with the fiery embryo. Superior in. 
this. to the Roman Fabius, becauſe Hannibal ob- 
ſerved his thunderbolts in the clauds before 


their 
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their irruption: none was aware of yours, but by 
the ſtroke, and the aſhes they left when they 
Great in fortitude," as in counſel, you weighed 
the hazards of war as if you feared them, you: 
went thro? them as if you deſpiſed them. Be- 
fore danger, wary ;.in-it, undaunted. Every im- 
putation of raſhneſs, every. ſuſpicion of incapacity- 
or negligence, you prevented by your action, your 
preſence of mind, and- your attention to every-cir- 
cumltance. , ae et | 
With. theſe arts, whilſt. yet a private captain, 
you firſt approved yourſelf among the generals. 
They could perceive you to be ſet at the head of 
the war, and that victory attended where-eyer you 
charged. To obey was your firſt buſineſs, that: 
you mighr bring diſcipline to the cflice of general, 
which you was ſpeedily to enter en. Nor did it: 
ſeem a favour conferred by the commonwealth, 
but a reward rendered to your merit. Vin 
With what ſkill, with what 9 (oy you: 
fight againſt the enemy at Edgehill:!” By the con- 
—— of your own army and of the foe, 
you obtained there the pre- eminence among your 
d. brethren. At Marſton-Moor how did you flay,. 
u. how did you diſperſe, a body of the moſt deſpe- 
7 rate adverſaries ; and, bringing back your troops 
„ from the purſuit, rout another party of them, 
which bad broken the other wing of your o-n 
army! Vou, a ſingle captain only, was equal to 
all the troops beſide. But in that moſt famous 
battle fought by you at Naſeby, what an example 
did you give of an excellent commander, and a gal- 
lant warrior! Nor did the generals of the enemy 
dread you more, than your own loved and ad- 
mired you. Thoſe called you Ironſides and 
the ſavage, thoſe the waxen and the gentle 
Crem welk. e * 
Four valour was not the leſs wonderful in that” 
it was dreaded by. the enemy, than in that it was 
not 
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not envied by your friends. From an enemy, a 
man is preſerved by arms ; from a rival, not even 
by innocence. But ſuch was the felicity of your 
virtue, moſt illuſtrious general, that it ſhone forth 
envied by none, countenanced by all. No man- 
is uſed to envy any one, but him whom he ima- 
gines he is able to emulate : but who would dare 
to.emulate, who would think to imitate, one that 
has exceeded all example? No man that is be- 
loved ſuffers envy. You, by your modeſty and 
management, have rendered. yourſelf amiable to all. 


Lou arrogated nothing to yourſelf; you detradted 
nothing from others. The actions you demanded. 


for your own part, but leſt the fame of them to 
your fellows; the danger was yours, the glory 
theirs. . bags 
Valour and ſavour are the two things which 
uſually prepare the way to the higheſt honours ; 
but, tho? the firit be ſufficient to deſerve, it does 
not always ſecure them: for when honours are to 
be conferred by a commonwealth, he who has not 
the citizens benevolence, will never be able to ac« 
quire them. Cromwell was raiſed to the higheſt 
honours of the commonwealth with this ſingle pre- 
rozative, that he was recommended by Fairfax, the 
greateſt general of the age, and appointed by the 
commonwealth to ſucceed him. Fairfax did not 
dread, that his own lights ſhould be eclipſed by the 
ſplendor of his ſucceſſor, nor did Cromwell doubt 
but he ſhould come up to the expectation which ſo 
great a general had raiſed. England found within 
herſeif an Atlas and a Hercules, with equal ſhoul - 
ders, and with equal conſtancy; both friendly and 
ſteady, the one in giving, the other in receiving, 


the burden of the commonwealth. 5 


Having taken upon you the military command, 
you over- run three kingdoms with a continued 
courſe of victories. And what kingdoms were 


they? Iſlands ſhut up by the fea, ſtored with men 
and arms, and fortified againſt foreign invaſions ? 
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Ireland, all over horrid and warlike, vomiting ap 
arms and armed men : Scotland; the manſion of- 
an unconquered nation, a martial ſchool, and even 
terrible in its very name: England, a generous 
country, the mother of heroes, the region of palms,. 
the ſeat of laurels, the mount of trophies, whoſe 
hills and promontories are crowned with ſpoils 
gathered from her numerous enemies. Theſe na- 
tions, unpaſſable to ſo many generals, pervious to 
you alone the invincible Cromwell, have owned 
themſelves tamed and ſubdued. Vou over ran. 
you vanquiſhed them, while another could hard- 
ly travel them thro'. That which happened once 
to Cæſar, by reaſon of his celerity, to come, to 
ſee, to overcome, happened often to you, with 


. 


redoubled glory. Cæfar 'lighted on the moſt da- 


ſtardly foes; you, on the moſt rough and ſtub- 
born enemies. In battles you acted like thunder 


elteemed it your buſineſs to ſtrike where there was 
force to reſiſt; thought it mean to hurt yielding 
and gentle things. You ſought for rugged and 
untamed natures. You, who huwted delicacies at 
home, how could -you be delighted with an effe- 
minate victory abroad ? et as 

And as if fortune were obedient to your wiſh, 
the choſe for you the fierceſt battles, the ſharpeſt 
enemies. Witneſs, to omit others, that -memora- 


ble fight at Dunbar, in which you attacked, and 


broke, and ſcattered, a moſt well-appointed ar- 
my, abounding with hardy commanders and fol- 


diers, gathered from all parts of Scotland. So 


great was the ſlaughter of that battle, that the 
heaps of dead not only filled the field, but ftag- 
nated it with blood. Nor fell there only the bo- 
dies of the ſoldiers, but likewiſe the ſpirits of ths 
whole nation. For that is to be reckoned a true 
victory, which is extended beyond the fight, whieh 
diſarms and deſpirits the living, runs on from the 
battle over the country, and, by the fame of it 
compels cities, diſtricts, and provinces to _— 
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ſharpeſt battles of paſt ages. 
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der, Innumerable town, forts,» caſtles, ſtruck by 
the report, as by a piece of ordnance, fell into 
the hands of the Engliſn. Vet the once moſt 
ſtrong, well-fortified, and populous city of Edin- 
burgh, with hes almoſt impregnable caſtle, offer - 
ed to put a ſtop to the current of the victory. 
But, when ſhe ſaw Cromwell, ſhe was ſtruck on à 
heap, and ſubmitted. The caſtle only, truſting 
to her ſituation and gariſon, weuld not yield ;. 


and prepared new matter of military praiſe for 


our general. You beſieged it ſo judiciouſly, and 
ſo vigorouſly, that, tho! the enemy made a gal- 
lant defence,. you ſoon brought them to ſubmit. 
In the ſame moment the ſtandards were beat down 
from the top of their walls, and the reſt of the 
neighbouring towns were ſubdued. Not more 
revolted, after the bloody battle of Cannæ, to 
Hannibal, than, after. the ſtorming of Edinburgh. 
caſtle, yielded to Cromwell. Other fortreſſes fol- 
lowed, as if they had been appendages to it. 


| Where-ever your conquering forces, . 


palms were growing for you. Above others 
ſhews itſelf the victory in Fife, won under your 
auſpices, and to which you opened a way by a fa- 
mous adventure, ferry! ing over the Forth with a 
happy audacity. 

Lcome to your laſt KY greateſt victory, chat of. 
Worceſter, which may be c mpared to all the 
The Scots had 
brought together from all ſides their wealth, 
to their 
old deſpair. Ready to throw the laſt dye, they. 
prepared to engage the more vigorouſſy; to 
fight, firſt, for their country ; then, for their ho- 
nour; and, laſtly, for 1 You, Crom -- 
well, baffled all their attempts, broke their. force, 
wearied out. their ſtrength, diſperſed their troops, 
and, in one battle, finiſhed all the war. By this 
victory you ſubdued Scotland, tamed... Ireland; 
freed England „ refrelhed,. eſtabliſhed, confirmed 

? the 
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the commonwealth. In that day there plainly ap- 
peared to be in you as much ſkill of military af- 
tairs as -you can poſleſs, as much valour as you 
ſhould, as much felicity as you ought to have, when 
you would overcome an enemy. All, which in- 


duſtry can do, was then in your power. Fortune, 


| who is her own miſtreſs, had devoted herſelf to 
3 you only; ſeen elſewhere to command, in your 
; camp to ſerve, ſne who ſuſpends wars with her own 
brow, obeyed the leaſt nod from you. & 

I remember but ſix generals in paſt times, and 
one of late years, who, when they had waged ma- 
ny and great wars, always came off conquerors. 
You only, added to the ſeven, can make the eighth, 
and be alone the compendium of them all. The 
magnanimity of Alexander, the valour of Camillus, 
the conſtancy of Scipio, the force of Cæſar, the 
{11 of Beliſarius, the fortitude of Scanderbeg, the 
violence of Guſtavus Adolphus, all unite in you: 
you excel all of them, in that wherein they moſt 
excelled 3 and there is now ſeen in Cromwell, not 
only the name of a great general, but even of va- 
lour and felicity themſelves. ; | 


more ſplendid and ſpecious, are not therefore 
more ſolid and excellent, than thoſe contained in 
works of virtue. The difficulty is greater in the 
exerciſe of theſe than in military affairs, fince 
with other accompliſhments we may overtome 


of the beſt orators have ſaid, © they who conquer 
others may ſtill be compared ro men, but they 
who overcome themſelves are very like to God?” 


excel in military glory, will often hurt the com- 
monwealth, or caſt a blemiſh en his own reputa- 


Martial praiſes bowever, tho? they may be 


others, but with theſe only ourſelves; which is 
ſo much the more honourable conqueſt, that ſome 


A general who wants the virtues, tho' he may 


tion. But they who have been famous both for 
military glory abroad, and the praiſe of virtue at 
home, have not only preſerved and extended the 
COM-- 
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commonwealth, but alſo acquired immortal fame 
to themſelves. Such is the power of virtue, that 
men of this character muſt be not only dear te 
their fellow. citizens, but alſo amiable to their ve- 
ry enemies. Of this character, moſt noble*Crom- 
well, do I eſteem you to be: for ſo many virtues 
have flowed together in you, and thoſe ſo great 
and ſplendid, that they ſeemed to have contended 
about adorning you, and, when they had adorn- 
ed you, to have vied among themſelves for the 
primacy. | yy | | | 
And firſt, let us conſider thoſe virtues which 
ferve to reſtrain the depraved aflaults and tumults 
of the mind. There is nothing leſs in our power 
than the affections of this ſort, which live in us. 
You could not help being obnoxious to theſe : 
but for the moſt part you fo containcd yourlelf, 
that, without taking away any thing from nature, 
you throw off much from vice, - continually 
watching and oppoſing theſe affections, when no 
tokens of the conflict outwardly appeared. Who 
ever ſaw you elated with pride? Who ever, burn- 
ing with anger? Who, inflamed with luſt ? Yet 
occaſions of this ſort frequently offer themſelve#to 
one who is a warrior, a general, and a conqueror: 
but in all theſe caſes you ſo carried yourſelf, as if 
you were only your own maſter. You commanded 
yourſelf, before you injoined any thing to a ſoldier. 
You ſuppreſſed your own anger, before you ſet 
right a perſon that was miſtaken, or -puniſhed one 
that was wicked. Your mind being prepared and 
purged from deſires, you put away from you Juſt 
and · avarice. | | . 
Fer a leader of thoſe virtues which are exer- 
ciſed towards othc:ts, you made uſe of prudence: 
nor did you only conſider what was due to every 
one, but what was becoming yourſelf, and agree- 
able to others ; nor barely perform that which was 
juſt, but adminiſter that which was equitable and. 
generous To remove an injury, to repel a 
| force, 
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force, you thought a trifling virtue; bat, to lift 


up the miſerable, to comfort the afflicted, to en- 
rich the neceſſitous, you reckoned was a true and 


ſolid kind of goodneſs ; nor did you deſire to be 


applauded. for your hatred to vices, but commend- 
ed for your love to virtues.  _ , 


In the higheſt licence of war nothing was law- 


ful to you, but what was ſo in the nature of 


things; nothing pleaſed, except what was Honeſt. 

You held your ſoldiers to their duty, not by force 
or authority, but by example. The laws of war. 
ware wrote in your countenance, they were ſilent- 

ly carried about in your aſpect. Words were idle, 

where the leſſons were given in works. The fol- 

diers never wanted of. their pay, becauſe you 

abated of your own to make it up. They who 

needed nothing for themſelves, defired ſomething 
for you; you who made them not only moderate, 
but abſtinent. You firſt brought religion into the 
army, and taught your ſoldiers to war moſt againſt 

vices and irregular deſires. = 


That general will at laſt know how to deſtroy 


the enemy, who can find how to preſerve his own 


| ſoldiers. No general was ever more tender of 


his ſoldiers than you. You loved them, abroad in 
the battle, and at home in their quarters, as your 
own children. You watched carefully againſt all 
their inconveniences, inquired into their neceſſi- 
ties, prevented their intreaties, foreſtalled their 
ſighs. A man under you might be diſpleaſed, 
but certainly he could not complain. Did a ſol- 
dier lie beſore you wounded with a raridom ſhot ? 
You leaped from your horſe, ran up to him, and 
took a part of his grief to yourſelf. If he wanted 
a bed, you ſpread under him your own 
which, for the affection it was done with, felt 
ſofter than down. To another you offered your 
arms, and laid him, folded in them, to your 


breaſt, and, out of your inborn love, more nobly. 
animated him with the throbbings of your heart. 


Yow 
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Von puſhed not your horſe with greater force to 
the deſtruction of an enemy, than you checked 
and pulled him back to preſerve your own ſoldier. 
In the battle, you inured your hand to ſlaughter 5: 
in the camp, to preſerve life; You judged no man 
do be your enemy, longer than he exefeiſed both 
"hatred and arms againſt you. Fighting, and un- 
willing to be conquered, you drove, you bore him 
down: fallen, and overcome, you raiſed, you che- 
riſhed him. W | POE 
There was nothing fo hatefu-to you as rapines- 
and burnings. You thought it an impiety to rage, 
beyond death, againſt a private perſon ;. beyond 
ſurrendry, againit a public place. You- wiſhed: 
to take towns by capitulation, not by florm. 
Yeu made no man guilty through private hate, or 
wicked thro' raſh ſuſpicion, that ſo you might 
take vengeance of him ;, but rather. feigned an 
innocence for many, that they might. eſcape the 
puniſhments appointed for them. Fhis one kind 
of diſſembling, which borders on piety, highly 
pleaſed ou. „ . 
With tneſe virtues you have extinguiſhed all“ 
envy in the foe ; procured love from your friends: 
obtained the favour of all. What Pompey the 
great ſound, in a ſevere illneſs at Naples, when 
the whole city ſeemed to be ſick and to recover 
with him; that have you experienced from your 
friends, when, after ſo many victories, a danger- 
ous. diſtemper aſſailed you, which was no ſooner- 
reported over -the Engliſh dominions,. but ſudden- 
ly a deep ſadneſs ſeized the minds of all, and the 
whole nation ſeemed to be in danger with you. In 
the wiſhes of all, life was unanimouſly decreed- 
3 for you, on whom the welfare of the common- 
= wealth was founded. You began to amend ; and, 
being out of danger, removed the gloom from 
every countenance. As the world looks gay with 
rays every-where diffuſed over it by the ſun, ſo all 
: . England 
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England was exhilarated by the news of your re- 
covery. Cities, forts, towns, caſtles, * villages, 
grew warm with gratulations ; both the hi 


and the loweſt leaped for joy; and the citizen and 
the ſoldier alike danced and triumphed, as if the 


ſtrength that you had regained; had been his 
own: rin ting ns Fe yy ee 566 

This, tho' great in itſelf, ſeemed to portend 
ſomething greater. The gods aſſenting, the citi- 
zens calling you, all the people uniting in your 
favour, you have aſcended to the higheſt point 
of military empire; not HHindly and raſhly, but 

lowly and gently, thro' the degrees of offices and 
virtues; that ſo, born and formed the father of 
your country, you ſhould preſerve and not deſtroy 
it; advance, and not depreſs it; amplify, and 


not diminiſh it. Vou freed the citizens not on- 


ly from fear, but alſo from ſuſpicion, when you 
diſſolved a parliament, compoſed of the moit 
grave. and wealthy perſons, becauſe it did not 


ſo much. conſult the intereſt of the people, as to 


reduce the commonwealth to be ſubject to its own 
will. You diſcovered certain tokens of à perpe- 
tual domination; that they were minded to keep 
their own aequired power, and to carry on the 
adminiſtration of public affairs more for their own 
private ends, than with the conſent of the peo- 
ple; that they had not performed their faith 
plighted to their country, by electing ſenators out 
of all the provinces, nor were likely for the fu- 
ture to perform it. You found more among them 
like Cæſar, who retained the dictatorſhip, than 
like Sylla, who laid it down. Fired with a love 
of virtue, and of your country, you flew to _ 


it; and, becauſe the thing was full of hazard, 


you added might to right, and, entering the 
court with the authority of a general, broke up 
a great, a rich, a full, a ſolemn parliament, in a 
moment. . 5 | | 
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I do not conſider here either your magnanimi- 
ty, or prudence, or celerity, or felicity ; but your 
regard to right and faith, and your ſtudy of liber- 
ty. There is nothing to be feared from that 
citizen, who hath ſhewn himſelf a vindieator of 
right, an overthrower of ambition, an expeller 
of impotence. He is to be cleared of all ſuſpi- 
cion, who, when he drove out others, reſolved to 
extirpate thoſe vices which grew up to the hurt 
of the commonwealth. There will be no room 
to fear his government for the future, whoſe arms 
are hurtleſs, and whoſe force is moderated. He 
will act more innocently in peace, who hath gone 
thro' the war blameleſs. He who clad in a ge- 


neral's robe abſtained from injury, veſted in a 


prince's gown will promote all manner of juſtice, 
He who deſerved well of his enemies, cannot de- 
ſerve ill of his county. 

On you alone, moſt noble Cromwell ( than 
whom no man dares wiſh or think of any thing 
more great), the riches, the fortunes, the hopes of 
England are all built. The looks, the eyes of all 
dts citizens, big with the higheſt expeQation, are 
caſt upon you. Nor is it England only, but all 
Europe, and the univerſal world, that turns up its 
thoughts to you; you, the ſole object of their 
minds. Poſterity, which depends on you, will 
not only admire your actions, but require the 


reaſon of them. It behoves you not only to fa- 


tisfy your: own conſcience, but alſo the expeRa- 
tion and defire of the whole world. Repreſent 
the heroic: virtues of that idea, whereof I have 
ihewn you to be the example. In the greatneſs 
of your mind, act the Alexander; in your mi- 
litary ſkill, the Pyrrhus ; in your valour, the Sci- 
pio; in your authority, the Papyrius; in your ar- 
dor, the Marcellus; in your prudence, the Fabi- 
us; in your ſubtlety, the Hannibal; in your con- 
ſtancy, the Emilianus; in your felicity, the Cæ- 
„ 
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far. Towards your citizens, ſhew yourſelf a Ca- 
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millus, a Pompey, an Ageſilaus, an Agis, an Epa- 


minondas. Towards your enemies, Exhibit a 
Braſidas, a Lyſander, a Rutilianus, a Metellus, a 
Gylippus, a Luctatius. In your faith, ſtand forth 
a Regulus; in your abſtinence, a. Fabricius; in 
your moderation, a Curtius; in your integrity, a 
Cato; in your patience, a Themiſtocles ; in your 
gravity, a Cimon. To ſum up all, IX s Aer 
YOURSELF. You alone are ſufficient to ex- 


preſs the virtues of them, all. Comport yourſelf 


as you have hitherto done; for you are n E, 
who, unleſs you deviate from yourſelf, cannot 
be a bad man; if you imitate yourſelf, cannot 
but be THE BEST. 
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INDEX 


A. 


Gitators, grow troubleſome to Crom - 
well, 99, 100. declare againſt the king, 
101. reaſon of their being ſet up, 
131. 

Algerines, admiral Blake makes a peace with 
them, 205. 

Army, draw up a charge of high treaſon againſt 
eleven members of the houſe of commons, 90. 
grow jealous of Cromwell, 93. prote& the 
_ parliament, 97. offended with Cromwell, 98. 
draw up a declaration, and a vindication of their 
proceedings, 132, &c. 

Aſhburnham, mr. negotiates for the king, 24. 
1 

Alſton, fir, Arthur, commands in Drogheda, 42. 


Authority, in a n magiſtraze, when it ceaſes, 16. 


* 
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Arkſtead, mr. his relation of Cromwell's in- 
terment in Naſeby field, 232. 
Bate, his character of Cromwell' ment, #2, 


Berkely, 


INDEX. 

Berkely, fir John, receives a meſſage from Crom- 
well concerning the king, 92. Cromwell dif- 
courſes with him in favour of his majeſty, 93. 
An account of what paſſed between Cremwell 
and him upon the former's leaving the king's. 
intereſt, 102, & ſeg. | 
Biſhops, king Charles's, their character by lord 
Falkland, 244. note. and by a late author, 

245, N. Þ : * | 
Blake admiral, ſent to the Mediterranean, 205. 
concludes a peace with Algiers, ib. 206. de- 
ſtroys the ſhips and forts at Tunis, 207. exacts 
60,0001. of the grand duke of Tuſcany, 208. 
ſends home ſixteen ſhips richly laden with ef- 
fects, 209. with Montague blocks up the forts 
of Cadiz, ib. where. they deſtroy the plate- 
fleet, ib. deſtroys another plate, fleet in the Ca- 
* naries, 210. dies off of Plymouth, 211. his 


P's character, ib. regard for the honour of his na- 
th tion, 212. 

Bourdeaux, mr. embaſſador to Cromwell, his ha- 
ſt rangue, 230, &c. * 
5 Broghill, lord, a converſation between Cromwell 
"i and him, 107. one of the committee to per- 
8 ſuade Cromwell to accept the title of king, 281. 
1. & ſeq. talks to Cromwell of reſtoring the king, 


177. ſtopt by Cromwell when going over to 
the king, 226. goes to fee Ormond with th 
protector's leave, 227. | 
Burnet, his remark, on the ſtate of Scotland after 
Cromwell's conqueſt of it, 84. what he ſays 
concerning the charge againſt the king, 115. 
eoncerning the king's death, 146. and Crom 
well's part in it, 148. | 


in- EE od. RE 
Fs AR, his dictatorſhip better than tlie pre- 
ceding times, 157. dignifies the titles of dis | 
ly, tator and imperator, 195. | 
: R Calamyy 


Fe Ly 


INDEX. 


Calamy, mr. oppoſes Cromwell's ſingle govern- 
ment: 14g, n. 
. Latin verſes writ there on Cromvelle 
death, 
Capel, W Cromwell's ſpeech againſt him, 144. 
Cardenas, de, embaſiador from Spain to Crom- 
well,” 198. | 
Carthagena, Cromwell had his eye particularly 
thereon in his Weſt India expedition, 206, n. 
Cavaliers, how Cromwell managed them, 183. 
Chancellor of Scotiand, his eech againſt Crom- 
well, 125, &c. 
CharaQtrs, different ones of men who act ſrom the 
ſame principles, 2. 
Charles I. king, his conceſſions to the parlia ment, 
. 11. goes to Scotland, ib. pompouſly received 
at his return te London, 12. A raſh ſtep of his 
char began the rupture between him and the 
parliament, 4. ſets up his ſtandard at Not- 
tingham, 15. motives of ſeizing him by the ar. 
my, 87. a deſign to reſtore him by means of 
the indeper.dents, 90, 91. better pleaſed than 
in the hands of the preſbyterians, 91. receives 
a dutiful addreſs from tte army, ib. his indiſ- 
cretion and havghtineſs ruin him, 94. his high 
conſideration of himſelf, 91 Wellwood's cha- 
racter of him, 96. eſcapes, by Cron well“ ad- 
ice, to the Iſle of Wight, 100. reaſons of 
Cromyell's abandoning his intereſt, 102, & ſeg. 
his hypocriſy to Cromwell, 106, & ſeq. every 
thing contributes to his fall, 109. votes of the 
parliament i in his favour, 111. put a ſtop to by 
Cromwell, 143. brought to Windſor, ard votes 
paſſed for his tryal, 114. charge againſt him, 
115. his death, and the errors of his reign, 117. 
his infincerity towards the parliament, 118. 
bills which he refuſes to paſs, 137, n. com- 
pared to Cromwell in his perfor and acguire- 
Frents, 235. in his natural abilities, fenetra- 
tion, and murnęr, 2,6. why fo extremely po- 
. | pula 


EN | 
palar among the clerpy, 233, n. his piety, 
virtue, and affability, 239. hw humanicy, good 
nature, and perſonal courage, 240. his ſinceri- 

ty and enthuſiaſm, 241. a martyr to the pride 
of the eccleſiaſtics, 244. his jaſtice in the civil 
adminiflration, and zeal to his country, 245. 
repeatedly violated his coronation-oath, 250. 
acts of uſurpation he committed, 25 1. laid aſide 
parliaments, ib. what his judges were, 252. 
inſincere in his declarations to parliament, ib. 
diſtruſted by his friends, 253. his heroic death 
no proof of his ſincerity, 154. 3 
Charles II. king, crowned in Scotland, 71. his 
proceedings there, ib. marches into England, 
whither Cromwell follows him, 75. ſtops at 
Worceſter, where Cromwell comes up with 
him, 76. loſes the battle of Worceſter, 78. 
eſcapes into France, 80. a report of his reſto- 
ration, which Cromwell converſes upon, 177. 
makes propoſals to Cromwell, which are re- 


jected, 178, n. a gentleman converſes with him 


in the dark, which Cromwell knows of, 228. 
Charles Guſtavus, king of Sweden, Cromwell's 
favourite ally, 222. „ 8 
Clarendon, lord, his character of Cromwell's 
troops, 29. 3 | 
Chelſca-college, the uſe Cromwell deſigned it for, 
220, | 
Cooper, a ſtory of his related by mr. Locke, x 36. 
Commons, houſe of, remonſtrate on the ſtate of 
the nation, 12. ſee parliament. 
Commonyealth, inſtituted after the king's death, 
142. i | 
Coſins, biſhop, ſeveral remarkable particulars con- 
» Cerning him, 247, n. 
Council of officers, their declaration, 158, n. a 
liſt of them, 161, n. 1 | 
Council of ſtate, a liſt of the membe:s of it, 143. 
diſſolved by Cromwell, 1592, 


* 
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Council, proteſtant, in oppoſition to that de pro- 


paganda fide at Rome z project of ſuch an one 
by Cromwell, 225. 


Cowley, mr. Abraham, prej judiced againſt Crom- 


well, 257. examination of his diſcourſe con- 
cerning CromweiPs government, 257. & ſeq. 


Cromwell, colonel John, attempts to work on his 


couſin in the king's favour, 116. 


;Cromw ELL, OLLVER, inconſiſtent manner of treat- 


m» 


ing his character, 4. his name no diſhonour to 
the Engliſh nation, 5. his deſcent, 6. educa» 
tion, 8. firſt riſe to popularity, 9. his zeal for + 
the grand remonſtrance, 13. diſcourſe thereon 
with lord Falkland, ib. had deſigned to go to 
the American plantations, 14. raiſes, and art- 
fully proves a "troop of horſe, with which he 


recommends himſelf farther, 20. made lieute- 
' ant-general, does wonders, and is in great 


danger, 21. character of his regiment by Bate, 


22, n. his own account of the reformation he 
brought into the army, ib. is inſtrumental in 
winning the battle of Marſton- moor, 24. gains 
the name of Ironſides, 25. miſrepreſented by 
fir William Dugdale and lord Hollis, ib. is en- 
vied and oppoſed, but keeps his ground, and 
does farther ſervice, 26. commands both horſe 
and foot with equal eaſe, 27. his ſucceſs in the 
battle of Naſeby, 28. difference between bis 
troops and the king's, all that Fairfax at- 
chieved ought to de db to him, 30. in 
great . at Naſeby, 31. his ſucceſs after that 
action, 32. ſuppreſſes the clubmen, adviſes the 
ſtorming of Briſtol, and takes ſeveral places, 
33, 34. how employ ed between the firſt and ſe- 


- .Cond civil war, 34. his part in the ſecond war, 


35. he wins the battle of Preſton, 36. marches 
into Scotland, and ſettles affairs there, 37. at 
his return receives the thanks of the parliament, 


38. offered the command in Ireland, which he 


accepts with reluctance, 39. provides expedi- 
tio. 0 f 


+ 
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tiouſly for the, diſcharge of his commiſſion, 40. 
ſends ſuccours to Dublin, who raiſe the ſiege be- 
fore his arrival, 41, arrives at Dublin, ib. re- 
views his army, 42. takes Drogheda by ſagrm, 
ib. puts the gariſon to the ſword by way of 
terror, ib. does the ſame at Wexford, 43, 44. 
good effect of theſe ſeverities, 44. refuſes to go 
into winter-quarters, ib. takes Roſs, and re- 
ceives the ſubmiſſion of other places, 45. de- 
fies Ormond, ib. attempts Duncannon, ib. and 
Waterford, 46. retires into winter- quarters, ib. 
is ſent for to England, ib. but yet takes the 
field, 47. reduces ſeveral places, ibid. Storms 
Gowram and Kilkenny, which both ſurrender, 
48. excuſes himſelf to the parliament, 49. ſets 
down before Clonmell, ib. takes it by ſtorm, 50. 
riſes to prodigious intereſt, ib. called home by 
a new order, 51. goes to London in triumph, 


ib. $2. perſuades the council to a war with - 
and, 


Scot 54. his ſpeech, to general Fairfax 
thereupon, 55. is made captain-general in the 
room of Fairfax, 57. ſets out for Scotland, ib. 
his reception on the way, 38, 59. enters Scot- 
land, and forbids all injuries to the natives, 59: - 
after attempting unſucceſsfully to draw the Scots 
to a battle, is attacked by them in his quarters 
at Muſſeborough, Co. routs them, ib. defies 
general Leſley, 61. marches backwards and for- 
wards, ib. 62. is in danger, ib. is in great di 
ſtreſs at Dunbar, 63. how he heartens his offi- 
cers, 64. totally routs the Scottiſh army, 65, 
66. draws up a narrative of that victory, 67. 
takes poſſeſſion of Edinburgh town, ib. ſum- 
mons the caſtle, 68. beſieges it in form, 69. 
takes it, 70. his proceedings in Scotland, 7 2. 


falls ſick, but recovers, and takes the field again, 


ib. ſends forces into Fife, who win a battle, 73. 
takes St. ſohn's town, 74. follows the king in⸗ 
to England, 75. comes up with him at Worce- - 


ſter, 76, 77. wins the battle of Worceſter, 79. - 
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his letter to the parliament thercupon,. 80. 
marches in a triumphant manrer up to London, 
82, receives the thanks of the parliament, and 
has large grants made him, 83. concluſion of 
Nis military character, 85. defended from the 
charge of cruelty, ib. reaſon of his having the 


king ſeized, 87, & ſeq. defigned to play him 
off againſt the preſbyterians, go. and to reſtore 
him by means of the independents, gi. behaves 


openly to his majeſty, 92. his meſſage and diſ- 
courſes to fir John Berkely, ib. ſuſpected there- 


upon by the army, 93. . marches to Weſtmin- 
ſter to protect the parliament, 98. his zeal for 


the king offends both the parliament and the 
army, ib. to ſecure himſelf, he ſends away the 


king, and abandons his intereſt, 100, 101. 


quiets the levellers, 101. what paſſed between 
fir John Berkely and him upon his quitting the 
king's intereſt, 102, & ſeq. more ambitious 
views aſcribed him than he really had, 105. 


ftory of his being deceived by the king, 106. 


a diſcourſe on that ſubje& between him and 
lord Broghill, 107. every thing contributes to 
his riſe, 109. grows violent againſt the king, 
ib. ſpeaks againſt him in parliament, 110. 
writes againſt addreſſing him, 111. prevents the 
parliament's aCting in the king's favour, 113. 
what he faid concerning proceeding againſt the 
king, 114. and a breach of truſt in monarchs, 
115. no commonwealth's man, but in earneſt 
when he treated with the king, 117. how far 
the king's death to be imputed to him, 118. 
a proficient in the art of governing parties, 124. 


too hard for the earl of Mancheſter, 126. whom 


he ſucceeds in his command, 127. his views in 

promoting the ſelf-denying ordinance, 128. 

{peech in favour of it, ib. n, recommended 

by Fairfax to the parliament, 130. being ſu- 

fpeQcd by the parliament, he ſets the army 

againſt them, ib, ſets vp the agitators, and 
; 7 | : why, 


why, 131. which ſecures him, and terrifies the 
parliament, 133. inveighs in the houſe againit 
the army; but, being ſuſpected, flies to it, 134. 
eludes a charge in the houſe by diſſimulation, 
135. ſteals out of the houſe upon ancther 
charge, 136. ſuppreſſes the levellers by his. per- 
ſonal bravery, 137, 138, 139. attempts to re- 
concile parties, and deals craftily with them all, 
139, & ſeq. ſpeaks in the character both of a 
general and a member of parliament, 140. bis 


pretenſions to devotidn one of his great en- 


gines, 142. made one of the council of ſtate, 
143. his ſpeech againſt lord Capel, 144. holds 
a conference about ſettling the government, 145. 
relation of that conference, 270. has another 
with Whitelcck on the ſame ſubject, 146. rela- 


tion of it, 272. exaſperates the army againſt 


the parliament, 149. which ke diſſolves by 
force, 151. has a conference with the city di- 
vines, 149. writes to cardinal de Retz, T50, 
n. diſſolves the council of fiate, 15 2. advan- 
tages of theſe bold proceedings, 15 4. What his 
panegyriſt ſays of them, 155, n. his protect- 
orſhip better than the common wealth, 157. 
calls his firſt Parliament, 158. form of his ſum- 
mons, 161, n. which paſſes the inſtrument of 
government, 162, unites the three kingdome, 
ib. his oath and inauguration, as protector, 
165. calls his ſecond parliament, 167. ſpeech 
to it, ib. calls his third parliament, 171. which 
debates upon the government, ib. and after- 
wards offer him the crown, 173. after much 
deliberation he refuſes it, 177. his conferences 


with the commons committee thereupon, 210, 


& (eq. how terrified from accepting the title of 
king, 174, n. what he ſays to, lerd Broghill.. 
o“ king Charles II. 177. applied to privately 
and ineffectually in behalf of that prince, 178. 
confirmed protector by the humble petition and 
advice, ib. ſubſtance of that inſtrument, 179. 
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eſtabliſhes the other or upper houſe, which 
weakens his intereſt in the lower, 180. makes 
a ſpeech to both houſes in the regal ſtile, 
182. diſſolves them upon their debating his au- 
thority, ib. defence of theſe arbitrary ſteps in 
him, ib. his management of the ſeveral part ies, 
183, & ſeq. plots againſt him, and his lenity to 
the conſpirators, 186, & ſeq. his adminiſtration 
very little ſtained with blood, 191. inſtitutes 
major-generals, ib. but ſoon ſuppreſſes them, ib. 
a general view of his government at home, 192. 
inſtitutes a college at Durham, 193. account of 
that inſtitution, ib. n. his tenderneſs of the 
clergy, 194. dignifies the title of protector, 195. 
his war with the Dutch, 196. grants them a 
peace upon hard conditions, 198. takes part 
with the French againſt Spain, ib. whether in 
this he acted conſiſtently with the intereſt of 
his country, 199. extract of his manifeſto re- 

lating to the Spaniſh depredations, 200, & ſeq. 
ſends a fleet againſt Hiſpaniola and Cuba, 203. 
which only takes Jamaica, 204. Sends Blake to 
the Mediterranean, 205. extract from the Craftſ- 
man relating to his Weſt-India expedition, ib. 
& ſeq. concludes his alliance with France, and 
his ſhips deſtroy the plate-fleets at Cadiz, and 
the Canaries, 209, 210. extract from a ſpeech 
of mr. Pulteney's concerning his manner of re- 
turning inſults, 213, & ſeq. ſucceſs of his arms 
by land, 216. Dunkirk delivered up to his 
troops, 219. further refleQions on his alliance 
with France, ib. his deſign to quit the French 
and eſpouſe the Spaniſh intereſt, upon ſeeing the 
balance of power changed, 220. his great power 
and intereſt with foreign ſtates, 221. his ri- 
| 50 juſtice towards the Portugueſe embaſſador's 

brother, 222. will not ſuffer the French king 
to call himſelf king of France, 223. obliges 
the duke of Savoy to favour his proteſtant ſub- 
jects, 224. faves certain Huguenots in France, 
1 2 | ib. ; 
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INDEX. 
ib. his defign of a college in oppoſition to that 
de propaganda fide at Rome, 225. his letter to 
the prince of Tarente, ib. &c. his univerſal 
correſpondence, and impenetrable ſecrecy, 226. 
has ſpies every-where, 227. truſts none but his 
ſetretary Thurloe, and him not always, 228. 
his meſſage to France about the buſineſs of 
Dunkirk, 229. which not only ſecures the place, 
but produces a ſolemn embaſly to him, 236. 
_ cardinal Mazarine's and mr. de Bourdeaux's com- 
pliments to him, ib. he dies poſſeſſed of ſove- 
reign power, 231. conjectures about the place 
.of his interment, 232. third of September for- 
tunate and fatal to him, 233. compared to king 
Charles, in his perſon and acquirements, 235. 
in his natural abilities, eloquence, penetration, 
and manners, 236. ſir Philip Warwick's picture 
of him, ib. n. in his piety, virtue, and affa- 
bility, 239. in his humanity, good nature, and 
perſonal courage, 240. in his ſincerity and en- 
thuſiaſm, 241. in his adminiſtration of affairs, 
245. and zeal for his country, 248. his charac- 
ter ſummed up, 25 5. remarks on mr. Cowley's 
diſcourſe, by way of viſion, concerning the go- 

vernment of Oliver Cromwell, 257264. 


38. 


ANES, upon what terms admitted into al- 
liance with the Engliſh, 2217. | 
Depredations, Spaniſh, as ſet forth in Cromwell's. 
manifeſto, 200. 5 
Derby, counteſs of, defends and ſurrenders the Iſle 
of Man, 83. 
Drogheda, taken by ſtorm, with a terrible ſlaugh- 
ter, 43. ” | 
Den: AD his heroic ſtanzas on the lord pro- 
tector, 322, & ſeq. . 
Dublin, fiege of, raiſed by colonel Jones, 4 5 


Us, 


INDE X. 


Puffus, lord, obliged to ſurrender St. John's toww 
to Cre mwell, Th 

Dugdale, fir William, accuſes Cromwell of cow- 
ardice, 25 

Dunbar, Cen and his army in dil!reſs there, 
63, 64. battle of, won by Cromwell, 65, 66. 

Dundaſs, fir William, defends Edinburgh caſtle 
againſt Cromwell, 68. delivers it up, 70. 

Dunkirk, ſiege and battle of, 218, 219. refiec- 
tions on the ſale of it, 219. a deſign to trick 
Cromwell of it, 229. 

Durham, .a college inſtituted there by Cromwell 
for the convenience of the northern ſtudents, 193. 

Dutch, a war between them and the Engliſh, 196. 
which produces ſeveral bloody fghts at ſea, ib. 
197. ſue to Cromwell for a peace, 197. who grants 
them cne upon very ſevere conditions, 198. 


: 


E Chard, his ſtory of a private opplication from 

king Charles II. to Cromwell, 178. n. his 
panegyric on Cromwell's government, 192. 

Edinburgh caſtle, ſiege and — of, 68, 69, 


70. 
F. 


Fe general, his character, 30. all his ſuc- 

ceſs to be aſcribed to Cromwell, ib. is againſt 
a war with the Scots, 54. Cromwell attempts 
to ſatisfy him, 55. lays down his commiſſion, 
65. and is ſucceeded by Cromwell, 57. ; 

Falconbridge, lord, Cromwell's ſon-in-law, ſent 
with a folemn embaſſy to France, 221. 

Falkland, lord, extract of a ſpeech of his concern- 
ing the biſhops of his time, 244. n 

Fife, a battle there, won by Cromyell's laber 
nants, 73. 
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IND E KX. 

Fifth- monarchy. -men, how managed by Cromwell, 
186. 

Fleets, Spaniſh, deſtroy d by Cromwell 8, 209, 211. 
France, ſues for Cromwell's friendſhip, 198. who 


takes his part againſt Spain, 199. Whether this 
was _ right, i ib. 219. 


GS; 


7 


AGE, n informs Cromwell how 5 
and wealthy the Spaniards were in. Ame- 
rica, 199. 
Gerard, mr.. beheaded for a plot againk Crom- 
well, 186. | 
Gillebrand,, an almanack- maker; proſecuted 
Laud for — the popiſh ſaints out of his ka- 
lendar, 247, n 
Government, conferences on nn — of 1 wo 10 (A 
270, 146, 272. 10 . 


Gowram, taken by Cromwell, 48. 
Grievances, public, inquired into, and by whom, 


IO. new ones, 12. | 
Grimſton, ſir Harbottle, charges Cromwell ineffect· 
ually in the houſe of commons, 133. 


H. 


"ET * a for a conſpirey 
againſt Cromwell, 1 

Rats the Engliſh fail in = 1 attempt there- 
on, ib. 

Hollis, lord, accuſes Cromwell of cowardiee, 25. 

Huguenots, French, ſaved by Cromwell from pu- 

viment, 224. 


1 
Analog, taken by Pern id Venables, 204. 
Jews, admitted by Cromwell i into England, ard 


why, 220. 
| Inauge- 


INDEX 


fnaugvrations, Eromwell's two, 165, 180. 

Inſtrument of government, ſubſtance of it, 62, & 
if 

. colonel, raiſes the ſiege of Dublin, 41. 

Joyce, cornet, the ſtory of his ſeizing the king at 
Holmby-houſe, 87, n 

Ireland, ſtate of that kingdom when Cromwell was 
ſent there, 39. 

Ireton, left by Cromwell his deputy in Ireland, 51. 
his ſucceſs there, ib. a zealous commonwealth's 
man, 117. drives on the king's death 118. 

Ironſides, Cromwell fo called, 2 

Iſles, Britiſh, completely reduced to the parlia- 
ment's obedience, 83. | 

Judges, king Charles' 5, their character, 228. 


3 taken by Cromwell, 49. CI 
Killing no murder, dedication of the pam-- 

phlet ſo called, 188, n. 

King, no more jnſtifiable when he exceeds his au- 

5 — than a conſtable, 17. 


Ambert, general, wins a battle in Fife, 73. 
conteſts the paſſage at Warrington-bridge, 7b. 
1h archbiſhop, licenſes popiſh and forbids pro- 
teſtant books, 245, n. proſecutes an almanack- 
maker, 247, n. < 
Lawyers, Cromwell advances the moſt able, 192. 
'Lenthal, mr. William, reproved in the houſe of 
commons for cenfuring the long parliament, 18. 
Leſly, general, ſends an equivocal meſſage to Crom- 
well, 61. avoids an engagement, which Cromwell 
ſeeks, 62. againſt fighting at Dunbar, 65. 
routed there, 66. 
Levellers, quelled by Cromwell, 101. ſoppreſſd 
WF his — * 137, & ſeq. their de- 
5 claration 


INDEX. 


claration to the general and parliament, 137. 
how managed afterwards by Cromwell, 185. 
Locke, mr. his thoughts concerning reſiſtance to 
a prince, 16, 17, 18. a ſtory of his concerning 
Cromwell, 136. his verſes on Cromwell, 322. 
Lockhart, mr. Cromwell's embaſſador to the French 
court, his remonſtrances there, 2 17, 224, 229. 
Londoners procure votes in their favour, 7. 
Loretto, church of, the Romans in pain for it, 203. 
Ludlow, a ſaying of Cromwell's related by him, 
130, n. ſuſpects Cromwell, and what he ſays 
to him thereupon, 141. what he ſays of Crom- 
well's being terrified from accepting the king- 
_ſhip, 174, n. : 
M. 
Ajor-generals, inſtituted and ſuppreſſed, 191. 
Manifeſto, Cromwell's againſt Spain, 200. 
Mardyke, taken by the Engliſh and French, and 
delivered up to the former, 217. 
Marſton-moor, the battle there, 24. 
Mazarine, cardinal, engages Cromwell to the 
French intereſt, 199. writes to Turenne about 
the importance of his friendſhip, 2 17. complains 
of Cromwell, but at the ſame time complies, 
224. his compliments to Cromwell, 230. of 

whom he ſtands greatly in awe, 231. 

Members, the five, demanded by the king in a 
hoſtile way, 15. eleven, impeached by the 
army, 90. - | 

Mexico, viceroy of, with his lady, periſh in an 
engagement off of Cadiz, 20g. 


Milton, his remark on. the inconſiſtency of what 


was faid by king Charles's friends, 101, n. Latin 
ſecretary of Cromwell, 192. | 
Mob, London, inſult the parliament, 96. 
Montague, admiral, with Blake, blocks up the port 
of Cadiz, where the Spaniſh plate-fleetis deſtroy- 


ed, 10 ON 


— 


INDEX 


Montroſe, marquis of, his n letter 6 | 
Scetland cauſes the king to break off the coufe-- 
rences at Uxbridge, 120, & * copy of that 
letter, Append. No. I. 265. 

Morland, mr. detects Willis to the king, 227. 
like to be killed by Cromwell, 228. 

Morgan, major- general, commands the 6000 Eng- 
liſh in Flanders, 216. ſets down before Dun- 
kirk, 218. prevents the French from raiſing 
* that ſiege, ib. wins the battle of Dunkirk, 219. 
upon which the town ſurrenders, ib. 


N. 


Aſeby fight, account of it, 28. the King's 
loſs in it, 3t. conſequences of it, 32. 
Cromwell ſaid to be buried in the field where it 
was fought, 232. | 
Niſmes, a tumult there, which Cromwell prevents 
the ill effects of, 224. | | 


O. 


Rleans, father, what he ſays of the characters 
of Fairfax and Cromwell, 30. what of 
Cromwell's conduct in Scotland, 62. 
Ormond, marquis of, routed, 41. defied by Crom- 
well, 45. | 
Other 'bouſe, in imitation of the houſe of peers, 
eſtabliſhed by Cromwell, 180. lift of its mem- 
bers, 181, n. | 


P. 


Anegyric on Gromwell by the Portugueſe 
embaſſador, quoted, 27, 30, 39, n. 155, 
'&c. tranllation of the ſubſtance of it, 338, & {q. 
Pantaleon Sa, don, the juſtice done on him by 

Cromwell, 222. 


Parliament, Britiſh, ſenſe of one concerning re- 
ltance, 18. 


Parliament, 


LN D EX. 

Parliament, the long, character of it, 9, &c. breaks 
with the king, 15. inſulted, and protected by 
the army, 97. offended at Cromwe!l, 99. pats 

. ſeveral votes in the king's favour, 111. which 
Cromwell renders ineffectual, 113. terrified by 
the army, and ſend to treat with it, 133. Crom- 
well diflolves it by force, 151. bp 

——— — Cromwell's firſt, 158. which paſſes the 
inſtrument of government, 162. his ſeco:>!,” 167, 
Cromwell's ſpeech to it, ib. his third, 171. 
which debate upon the inſtrument of govern- 
ment, ib. offer him the crown, 173. which af 
ter deliberation he refuſes, 177. his conferences 
with their committee upon that ſubje&, Append. 
N. IV. 280. & icq. diſlolved, 182. ' 

Penn, vice-admiral, commands in a Weſt India 
E..pelition, 204. takes Jamaica, ib. put in the 
tower, ib. 

Penruddock, colonel, executed for an inſurrection, 
nn | 

Petition and advice, the humble, confirming Crom- 
well in the protectorate, 179. 

Plots againſt Cromwell, 146, & eg. 

Portugal, forced by Cromwell to ſend an embaſſa- 
dor to beg for peace, 221. ; 

Prejadices, party, reflections on them, 1. effects 
of them in the inſtance of our own troubles, 3. , 

Preſbyterjans, how managed by Cromwell, 184. 

Preſton, battle of, won by Cromwell, 36. 

Protector, lord, Cromwell made ſo by the inſtru- 
ment of government, 62. his inauguration, 165. 
dipnifies that title, 195. which ſignifies more in 
him than either king or emperor, ib. | 

Puffendorf, a remarkable inſtance related by him 
concerning Cromwell, 223. 

Pultenoy, mr. extract from a ſpeech of his rejate- | 

ing to Cromwell's manner of negot:atiag, and 

returning inſults, 213 —216. 
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Retz, cardinal de, receives a letter from Crom- 
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\ Uaker, Engliſh, complains to Cromwell of 
having his ſhip taken by the French, 214. 

Cromwell procures him ſatisfaction, and how, 

ib. 215. 5 


R. 


4 
D Ai:ilborough, colonel, a leader of the level- 
lers, 138. 45 

Remonſtrance of the ſtate of the nation, account of 
it, 12. 

Repreſentative, liſt of that ſummoned by Crom- 

_ well, 278. - 

Republicans, how managed by Cromwell, 185. 

Reſiſtance to a king, when lawful, 16. & ſeq. 


/ 


well, 150. 
Roſs, taken by Cromwell, 45. biſhop of, hanged, 
50. i . 


5 


Almon, mr. what he ſays of Cromwell, 241. n. 
Savoy, duke of, obliged by Cromwell to ſpare 
his proteſtant ſubjects, 224. 5 
Scotland, remarks on the ſtate of it after Cromwell 
had reduced it, 84. | 
Scots, riſe of the war between them and the Eng-. 
liſh, 53. write to the Engliſh parliament upon 
the march of Cromwell's army, 58. terribly 
terrified upon his entering Scotland, 59. beat at 
Dunbar, 65, 66. and at Worceſter, 78. their 
loſs there, 79. EE | | 
Self-denying ordinance, an account of it, 26. 
Cromwell's views in promoting it, 128. | 
Slingſby, fir Henry, executed fbr a conſpiracy 
againſt Cromwell, 190. 
Sovereignty, by birthright, a vain idea, 5. why 
continued in particular families, 6. 
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Spain e to buy " Cromwell's 5 eine . 
198. but without Pan ib. manifeſto againſt. 


f | that kingdom, 200. . N 
8 Sprat, mr. his 7 oa on Cromyell's death, Appen- 

dix, 323733 
15 Stayner, captain, deſtroys the Spaniſh fleet off of 


Cadiz, 209. burns their ſhips i in harbout at the 
Canaries, 211. 4 


| Syndercomb, Miles, his plot againſt Cromwell, 

T 190. | 
f Synnot, colonel, commands in Wexford, 43. ; 
; . e m 

1 | 


AAFE, lord, governor of Roſs, 44. 


Tarente, prince of, . Cromwell's letter to 
1 225, n. 


% Temple, fir William, his account of Cromwell's 
deſign to abandon the French and eſpouſe the 

Spaniſh intereſt, 220. 

. Thames, river, Cromwell's body ſaid to be ſunk 
in it, 233. 


Thurloe, mr. John, the only man Cromwell truſc- p 
ed, and him not always, 228. 
Titus, colonel, writes a pamphlet called killing 


* no murder, I 88. dedication of it to Cromwell, 
ib. n. 
ll Tunis, the forts and ſhips there deſtroy'd by Blake, 
2005- 
„„ T grand « duke ol, * admiral Blake - 
R _ 60,0001. 208. | 
y . v. | a 
it 1 
ir Audois, perſecuted, and their cauſe eſpouſed 3 
| by Cromwell, 224. 
» A commands the forces in an American | 
1 expedition, 204. put in the tower, ib. Crom- - 
y well's inſtructions to him, 205, n. | 
Voltaire, mr. de, what he ſays of king Charles, 1 
y and the, ſtate of England under him and Crom- * SFU 


well, 205, n. 
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Wildman, major John, his declaration againſt 


og Nie It. hanged 4 a plot againſt. c 
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Xbridge, treaty. of, an account of breaking 


it off by means of a letter from the 9 ] 
of Montroſe, I * & ſeq. | 


W. 


Aller, mr his ſtory of Cromwell's manner 
of treating the enthuſiaſts, 243. his obli- 
gations to .Cromwell, 257. panegyric on him, | 
315-319. poem on Mountague's fight at fea, = 
519 - 322. on the protector's death, 336, 337. 
Wariſtoun, occaſions the battle of Dunbar, 65. 
Wellwood, doctor, his character of the long per- 
liament, 9, &c. affirms Cromwell to have been 
in treaty with the king, 209. his account of 
breaking off the treaty of Uxbridge, 119, & ſeq. 
Wexford, taken by ſtorm, and the gariſon put to 
the word, . 
W hitelock, mr. his opinion of Cromwell deliver 
ed to the chancellor of Scotland, 126. his con- 
ferences with Cromwell about ſettling the go- 
rernmert, 145, 270, 140, 272, 278, & eq. 
Þis remark on the if olution Gf the long par- 
liament, 1 52. 


Cromwell, 190. 
Willlams, biſhop, articles againſt him, 246, &c. 
Vzillis, fr Richard, brought over, by Cromwell to 
berriy the correſpondence of the Toyal party, | 
22 
W — Cromwell comes up with the king 
there, 56. battle of, won by Cromwell, 78, 79. 
Wren, e forbids talking on e un ee, 


Cies 


